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“Get the message through” 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE Sixties the “pony express” 
carried the mail over mountain 

and Indian wildernesses from St. 
Joseph, Missouri, to San Francisco. The 
express riders and station keepers won 
undying fame for getting the message 
through, regardless of hardship or 
danger. 

Today, in the city of Denver, there is 
rising on the site of one of the old pony 
express corrals another splendid struc- 
ture dedicated to the service of modern 
message-bearing—the new headquarters 
building of one of the companies of the 
Bell System. In fact and in spirit, the 


Bell System is the lineal descen- 
dant of the pony express. 

It is this spirit of responsibility 
that causes operators to risk their lives 
hy remaining at their switchboards in 
the face of fire, flood or other great 
danger. The same spirit calls linemen 
or repairmen to go out, even at the risk 
of their lives, to repair the lines in time 
of accident or storm. 

There are no instructions requiring 
Bell System employees to endanger 
their lives. It is the spirit of communi- 
cation that bids them, “‘Get the message 
through.” 
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Have the best new books come 
to your home by mail ~ 
like a magazisef 


Get only those you want, and pay only for those you keep... 


Find out how the Book-of-the-Month Club prevents over 
50,000 people from missing the new books they want to read. 


you want to read, Through oversight, or 

because you are too busy, you just “‘never 
get around to it.”? Take the Book-of-the-Month 
service—it does not cost you a cent!—and this 
need never happen again! How is it prevented? 


The plan is simplicity itself. The publishers of 
the country submit their books to the Book-of- 
the-Month Club in advance of publication. 
Every month a distinguished group of critics 
chooses the most readable and most important 
ones—fiction and non-fiction. They also choose 
what they consider the “outstanding” book every 
month. This we call the “book-of-the-month.” 


But, if you are a subscriber, before you get the 
book-of-the-month, or any book, you receive a 
full report about it. If you judge, from this report, 
that you want it, you let it come to you. You 
receive it by mail, on or shortly after the publica- 
tion date, so that ‘you can’t miss it. 

If one of the other books reported upon ap- 
peals to you more strongly, you specify that that 


A GAIN and again you miss outstanding books 


teary Seidel Canpy Dorothy Christopher 
Chairman B Canfield Morley 


one be sent. And if none of them appeal to you 
in any month, you take none at all! 


Moreover whenever you take a book on the 
recommendation of our selecting committee, 
you are guaranteed against dissatisfaction. If you 
don’t like it, you may exchange it for some other 
book you prefer. 


Over 50,000 of the most notable people in this 
country—in every line of endeavor—now guard 
themselves, by means of this service, against 
missing the new books they want to read. Why 
don’t you try it? 

The cost of this unique and convenient service 
is—nothing! There are no fees, no dues, no extra 
charges of any kind. You pay only for the books you 
keep, and for them you pay the same price as if 
you got them from the publisher himself by mail! 


Is it possible to give book readers a more come 
plete and valuable service? If you are interested, 
mail the coupon below for complete information 
as to how this service operates. Your request 
will involve you in no obligation, 


6-B 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., New York, N.Y. 


Please send me, without cost, a booklet 
outlining how the Book-of-the-Month 

lub operates. This request involves me in 
no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


William Allen 
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«ey TIME is precious,’ said 

Carlyle, “no book that will 
not.improve by repeated readings 
deserves to be read at all.’’ Time 
nowadays is more precious than 
ever before. Nobody questions 
the fact that good reading is an 
essential part of every human 
life. 


But how can the busy man or 
woman take the time to cull the 
best out of the hopelessly large 
amount of literature that has 
been written, when a modern 
public library contains hundreds 
of thousands of books? 


Squarely facing this vital ques- 
tion, Dr. Charles W._ Eliot, 
America’s greatest educator, un~ 
dertook the colossal task of as- 
sembling in one set the cream 
of the world’s writings; the pure 
gold of the mass of literature the 
ages have inherited. And the 
glorious result of his lifetime of 
study is the Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books (The Harvard Classics). 
In this wonderful library are the 
writings of 8302 immortal authors, 
the books that make for clear 
thinking, and bring endless de- 
light; the books that everyone 
must know to be well read. The 
coupon on this page will bring 
you, with no obligation, further 
information about these great 
books. You owe it to yourself to 
know more about the library that 
a quarter of a million cultured 
families already own, read and 
cherish, 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books 


‘The Harvard Classics) 


The Free 
BOOK 


This attractive 

booklet will be 

mailed to you free. 

It explains more 

\ in detail than can 

\ be stated here. the 

scope and content 

of The Harvard 

Classics. The Col- 

lier plan of paying 

for the books while you read and enjoy 

them brings this great library within 

easy reach of everyone. Do not put off 

Sending for the free booklet, ‘‘Fifteen 
Minutes a Day.’? Act now! 


é 


n 
this 
busy 
age 
there 


MERSON once said: ‘Would 
that some charitable _ soul, 
after losing a great deal of time 
among the false books, and alight- 
ing upon the few true ones which 
made him happy and wise, would 
name those which have _ been 
bridges or ships to carry him over 
the dark morasses and barren 
oceans, into sacred cities, into 
palaces and temples.’’ 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books is the perfect fulfillment 
of Emerson’s wish, for Dr. Eliot 
has named the books that made 
him happy and wise. And by as- 
sembling these books in one 
practical, convenient group, he 
has spread the happiness and 
wisdom of which Emerson speaks. 
Through The Harvard Classics 
people have found out that the 
classics are not dull, but intensely 
stirring, not beautiful antiques 
but stimulating to modern thought 
with vital application to every- 
day life. 


The free book, ‘‘Fifteen Minutes 
a Day,” tells how Dr. Eliot chose 
the masterpieces of all time, and 
so arranged them with Footnotes, 
Indexes and Reading Courses, 
that anyone may get from them 
the broad knowledge, the cultural 
viewpoint that every university 
strives to give. Mail the coupon 
today. 


Gr Dr A liberal 


education in 15 
minutes a day 
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Mail the coupon today! 


Prt 


P. F. Collier & Son Company | 
250 Park Avenue New York City 


| By mail, free, send me the booklet 

that tells all about the most famous 
library in the world, describing Dr. 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The 
Harvard Classics), and containing the 
plan of reading recommended by Dr. 
Eliot. Also please advise how I 
may secure the books by small monthly 
payments. 


‘ Mr. ) 
Name Mrs. | 


| 6038-HCH-L 
The publishers cannot undertake to 
] send the booklet free to children. 
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IMPORTANT 


1768 


160“ Anniversary 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


ata NEW 


OU can now realize your lifelong wish to own the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica—the genuine Britannica, 
recognized the world over as the greatest library of 
knowledge in the world! For this great work is now avail- 
able ata NEW LOW PRICE, and upon Easy Terms of 
Payment that anyone can afford. To those who have 
put off ordering a set, this 160th ANNIVERSARY 
SALE offers an opportunity to save many dollars on the 


Congratulations! 


From all over America, tele- 
grams of appreciation are 
pouring in every day. Here 
are a few of them: 


from Charles Evans Hughes, 


Former Secretary of State: 


I heartily congratulate you on the 
Anniversary of the founding of 
the Britannica, an event of high 
significance in the systematic dif- 
fusion of knowledge. 


from Andrew W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Accept my congratulations on the 
160th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. It has performed a service 
of inestimable value in making 
available such a comprehensive 
body of knowledge. 


from Sir Robert Borden, 


Ex-Premier of Canada: 


Upon the 160th anniversary of 
the founding of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, accept my best wishes 
for a fitting and inspiring cele- 
bration. It is indeed an event of 
marked significance in the cause 
of education and culture. 


from Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


Encyclopaedia Britannica has con- 
tributed in manifold and perma- 
nent ways to the culture of all 
English-speaking nations. 

I congratulate you upon its peren- 
nial youth and vigor. It reaches 
its one hundred and sixtieth an- 
niversary with a wider range of 
information than ever before dur- 
ing its long and illustrious career. 


from Charles M. Schwab, 
New York: 


Let me add my congratulations to 
those which you are no doubt re- 
ceiving from many others on the 
one hundred and sixtieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica and wish 
you continuing success in the de- 
velopment and expansion of this 
important work, 


very latest Britannica. 


An Epoch-Making Event 


The Britannica’s 160th Anniver- 
sary is an event of tremendous 
importance from the standpoint 
of culture and education. And, in 
order to make this great event 
mean something tangible to the 
general public, the publishers of 
the Britannica have arranged for 
a special printing of the latest 
13th Edition, to be sold at a 
price so low that no one need 
now be without this indispensa- 
ble work. 


Complete and 
Authentic 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
now, as always, stands head and 
shoulders above every other work 
of reference ever published. 


That is why one of the publica- 
tions of the American Library 
Association calls it‘‘the most fa- 
mous encyclopaedia in English,”’ 


That is why more sets of the 
Britannica have been sold than 
of all other encyclopaedias com- 
bined. 


An Incomparable 
Value 


All other works of reference are 
pygmies beside it. With its 50,- 
000,000 words, the Britannica 
contains at least twice as much 
reading matter as the next 
largest work of reference. Yet 
YOU can actually buy the 
Britannica at a lower price. 

More famous Americans have 
written for the Britannica than 
for any other American work of 
reference; and every other civil- 
ized country in the world is also 
represented in the Britannica by 
the writings of more authorities 
of that country than you will 
find in any similar publication 
in any language. 


SEND for FREE Booklet NOW~- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


ALE of the 


BRITANNICA 


LOW Price, 


A Wonderful Work 
That Cannot Be 
Imitated 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica was 
founded in 1768. Since then nu- 
merous editions have appeared, 
until today the latest, the 13th 
Edition, stands in a class of its 
own, unequaled and unrivaled. 


The Britannica is not the work 
of hack compilers, but of the 
world’s greatest authorities—more 
than 2,500 of them—chosen from 
all countries for their first-hand 


Mail Coupon TODAY? ..., 
SS ee 


knowledge of the subjects upon 
which they have been invited to 
write. 


A Marvelous 
Index Volume 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is 
the only work of reference that has 
an entire volume devoted to an 
Index—an index which cost more 
than, $150,000 to produce. This re- 
markable Index volume, with its 
600,000 references, gives you com- 
plete command of all the rich re- 
sources of this comprehensive 
work, 


While This Offer Lasts 
Here Is What You Get 


The complete 13th Edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, com- 
prising the 28 volumes of the latest 
standard edition, 3 supplementary 
volumes and an enlarged Index— 
32 volumes in all! 


You get it in the large-page, 
large-type NEW FORM (32 vol- 
umes bound as 16) containing 33,- 
000 pages; 50,000,000 words; 15,- 
000 illustrations, including 550 full 
page plates (many in color) and 640 
maps, on which more than 150,000 
separate places are indexed and 
shown. 


And you get all 
this ata NEWLOW 
PRICE—an actual j 
saving of many 
dollars—If you Act 4 
QUICKLY! q 


Address 


342 Madison Avenue, New YorkCity 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your FREE 
Booklet; also particulars of your NEw Low PRIcE Offer § 
and full details of your Easy Payment Plan. 


1928 


Prove It To Yourself 


You have probably always wanted 
the Britannica, but you have never 
needed it half so much as you do 
today. To prepare yourself to meet 
the challenge of tomorrow—to 
plan and organize your life—to 
help your children find their life 
interests—you must have the 
FACTS which only the Britannica 
can give you. It is the one work 
you and your family cannot afford 
to do without. You owe it to your- 
self to get full particulars of this 
great work; also details of this 
great 160th Anniversary Sale Price, 
which brings this indispensable 
work within reach of every home. 
New Illustrated FREE 
Booklet 


Write for it now—TODAY. Avoid de- 
lay. Tear out and fill in the coupon 
below. It will bring you full partic- 
ulars of this epoch-making sale, 
together with hand- 

some illustrated 

Booklet which tells 

all about the latest 

Britannica, and ex- 

plains the Easy Terms 

of Payment. Tear out 

this Coupon NOW— 

before you turn this 

page. And drop it in 

your nearest mail box 

before the last collece 

tion tonight. 


ee 
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What the Mexican People Want 


By CHARLES JOHNSTON 


youth of open mind passes through a 

stage of Socialism. Generosity then out- 
strips judgment. With experience comes a 
tendency toward conservatism. William Eng- 
lish Walling began as a convinced advocate 
of Socialism. Then he revolted against the 
cruelty and tyranny of the disciples of Karl 
Marx in Soviet Russia. Experience of Social- 
ism in action brought a more conservative 
view. But the spirit of generosity remains, as 
is proved by Mr. Walling’s recent book on 
Mexico.* 

The Mexican question has three main 
elements: first, the problem of the land; 
second, the organization of labor; third, the 
conflict over subsoil rights, especially those 
involving oil. If we are to deal fairly 
and honorably with Mexico, we must begin 
with a thorough understanding of these 
three problems from both sides. It is easy for 
us to see them from the American point of 
view. There is, indeed, a constant danger 
that we may see them exclusively from our 
own side, and thus be guilty of injustice. The 
high value of Mr. Walling’s book lies in his 
ability and willingness to consider each of 
them from the Mexican side also, as fairness 
demands that we should see them. 

The Mexican view is not arbitrary or per- 
verse, as we are too ready to assume. It is the 
outgrowth, not of theory but of long centuries 
of troubled history. Its roots strike deep into 
the past. When the Conquistadores landed at 
Vera Cruz in the Spring of 1519 they found 
Mexico in the grip of a destructive and blood- 
thirsty Aztee despotism, with a detestable sys- 
tem of human sacrifices growing every year 
more intolerable. It was altogether well that 
this evil system should be swept away. But, 
almost inevitably, Hernando Cortez substituted 
a new tyranny hardly less oppressive. He took 
possession of the whole land of Mexico in the 
name of the King of Spain, extinguishing all 
rights of the native populations in their own 
land and practically reducing them to slavery. 
The Spanish sovereign made large grants of 
ais asi evininiagiiintiaetinkinaiaacati tata 


*The. Mexican Question. By Willia i 
Walling. Robins Press: New York. geen 


CO "soath 0 KINGSLEY said that every 


land to his friends and dependents, just as the 
rulers of England, basing their action on a 
title of the same kind, made grants of land to 
their friends in the territory that was to be- 
come the United States. One of these great 
Mexican estates, which lasted to the present 
century, was larger than Holland and Bel- 
gium; the proprietors ruled not only the land 
but also the natives who inhabited it, When 
the Mexicans’ freed themselves from Spanish 
despotism in 1810, the great landowners re- 
mained in possession and in power. The native 
races were in effect their slaves. This is the 
true cause of the Mexican question today. 

During the years of his absolute authority, 
from 1877 to 1910, President Porfirio Diaz 
gave Mexico one thing that that country 
greatly needed, a firm and stable Government. 
So far he was a genuine benefactor of his 
country. But he did nothing to remedy or re- 
lieve the practical enslavement of the native 
population. On the -contrary, he permitted 
fresh encroachments, and this policy brought 
a violent reaction. 

In the last few years we have gained an 
immense amount of knowledge regarding the 
ancient native peoples of Mexico and the great 
civilizations they developed. The buried cities 
of Yucatan and Guatemala have been uncov- 
ered. The extraordinary intellectual achieve- 
ments of peoples like the Mayas and Toltecs 
have at least been indicated. We can now see 
that a great American civilization was ovet- 
thrown by the comparatively recent inroads 
of the bloodthirsty Aztecs from the North. We 
are, moreover, coming to realize that large 
bodies of the gifted ancient races remain with 
unmixed blood and largely retaining their pro- 
foundly interesting native tongues, so that in 
one sense Mexico is a living museum of the 
forces which built up the most ancient Amer- 
ican civilizations. Our strong and growing in- 
tellectual interest in these civilizations, as tes- 
tified by the many expeditions of Americal 
explorers generously recorded in our newspa- 
pers and magazines, should be supplemented 
by a moral interest in the living heirs of these 
ancient peoples, now under eclipse. 


Continued on Page viii. 
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Here is the finest all-purpose Atlas avail- 
able in America—and it will always be up 


to date. Once you purchase it you need 
never buy another. Correction sheets are “There is no book in my entire library which is 
sent twice yearly, and the simple loose leaf used more by myself and family than the NEW 
device permits you, in a few minutes, to re- WORLD LOOSE LEAF ATLAS. It is as much ai 
place the obsolete pages with the new ones. as the telephone book. I could not get along without 
Used by Radio Corporation of America, Bell it.”"—W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
Telephone Laboratories; Yale, Harvard, Co- Washington, D. C. 
lumbia; Thomas A. Edison, Owen D. Young, “The keeping of my Atlas up to date is a real service, 
and thousands of others’ who must have which is highly appreciated. In view of changing con- 
absolutely dependable information. ditions in the world today, I consider the LOOSE 
LEAF ATLAS far superior to any other kind.”—E. M. 
Herr, President, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co., New York. 
“T ‘have yet to discover any inaccuracies and 
have always found it authoritative and reliable.’ 
—John F. James, Assistant Reference Librarian, 
aoe Public Library 


Twist of a , 
coin releases f 
binding device 


The Atlas contains ¢ Physical and eco- 
almost 400 of the nomic maps show 
finest. maps made in rainfall,temperature, 
rae vegetation, oil and 
covered by large gas fields mineral 
scale plates, so de- resources, elevation 
tailed that the small- of land, depth of sea, 
est topographical prevailing winds, 
feature and practi- products, density of 
cally every place are population, ete. His- 
indicated. More than | torical maps_ trace 
200,000 index refer- history from ancient 
ences are included. times to the present. 


America’s Finest World Atlas 
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ab 58 Physical and Economic Maps; 184 Politi- 
y eal Maps of Foreign Countries; 78 Historical 
Maps; 70 Detailed Maps of the United States; 
166 Pages of Index Matter; Latest Population 
Figures; Postal Guide; Special Maps show High- 
ways Standard Time, Inland Waterways, Federal 
Reserve Bank Districts, etc. The Atlas is 14x22 inches 
in size, bound in heavy, rich, red cloth. The loose leaf 

device, of strong metal, is simple to operate. 


Send Coupon For FREE Sample Pages 


Cc. S. Hammond & Co. (C. Hist. 2-28) 
62 Franklin Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Gentlemen: Send me, without obliga- 
tion. sample maps from “The New 
World’ Loose Leaf Atlas,” information 
about your “Correction Sheet Service,’’ 
and the convenient terms of payment. 


Fill in and send the 

coupon and you_ will 

@ receive without obliga- 

New pages inserted in SY tion sample maps from 

a few minutcs ) this, America’s greatest world 

Atlas, full details about its 

contents, and the Correction 

Sheet Service, together with 

information about the easy 
terms of payment. 
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Continued from Page vi. 


We have not yet grasped the fact that the 
movements in modern Mexico, which are in 
general described as “the revolution,’ are 
largely in the interest of these most ancient 
Americans who have so long been ground un- 
der the iron heel of the Conquistadores and 
their successors. When Francisco Madero 
raised the standard of revolt against President 
Diaz it was from these most authentic Amer- 
icans that he gained support. The immediate 
driving force was a protest against the appro- 
priation of village common lands by the great 
landowners, a policy of confiscation that was 
permitted, if it was not instigated, by Presi- 
dent Diaz. The movement led by Madero took 
form in the Mexican Constitution of 1917, 
which sought on the one hand to restore to the 
ancient native populations the recently con- 
fisecated common lands, and to turn them into 
peasant proprietors after the example of mod- 
ern France, and, on the other, to protect the 
half-liberated slaves who were engaged in in- 
dustry against the oppression and extortion of 
their employers. It is possible that the labor 
legislation outlined in Section 123 of the new 
Constitution, intended to gain this second re- 
sult, may have gone too far in certain direc- 
tions, but it is impossible not to sympathize 
with the humane and generous purpose that 
inspired it, and also the spirit of reconciliation 
in which it is being worked out. We may con- 
fidently expect that any excess will bring its 
own adjustment in natural and normal ways. 

This fundamental cause of recent Mexican 
land and labor legislation Mr. Walling makes 
abundantly clear. His analysis of the Labor 
Section of the new Constitution and its appli- 
cation is admirable and full, and he shows that 
many of the aims pursued in Mexico are the 
same as those of the most conservative ele- 
ments of American labor. The ameliorations 
which the Mexicans seek are largely those 
which have been put within the reach of Amer- 
ican workers by our most enlightened and 
generous employers of labor. It should be 
added that American employers of labor in 
Mexico have done much to improve the condi- 
tions and increase the wages of native work- 
ers. 

There remains the third bone of conten- 
tion—oil. Here Mr. Walling falls somewhat 
short of revealing the historical roots of the 
problem. He does not make it clear that no 
new policy was introduced when the Constitu- 
tion of 1917, in the famous Section 27, af- 
firmed the nation’s ownership of subsoil 
wealth, including oil. This principle in reality 
goes back to the days of Cortez and beyond. 
When the Conquistadores took possession of 
the land of Mexico for the Spanish sovereign, 
this possession included all subsoil wealth, at 


a; 
that time thought of as gold and silver. Jy 
conformity with Spanish law, the sovereigy 
was the owner of all subsoil wealth, and this 
ownership found concrete expression in tl» 
payment to the crown of fixed “royalties,” , 
word we have preserved, but whose meaning 
we have forgotten. What the new Mexica 
Constitution did was to extend this ancien 
principle of sovereign rights to a new kind of 
subsoil wealth, namely, oil; no new principle 
was involved. Thus, in the last analysis the 
difficulty between our oil kings and the Mex. 
ican Government goes back to a divergence of 
juridical theory, which has its roots in Mex. 
ican history. 

Mr. Walling has rendered a real service to 
Mexico by so clearly revealing the elements 
in dispute, and an equal service to the United 
States by making it easier for us to approach 
a solution along the lines of understanding 
and justice. 
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which it seeks to bring under the sovereignty 
of the mother-country” (p. 276). It is of this 
annexationist imperialism that Sternberg is 
thinking when he asserts that it cannot be 
peaceful, that it requires force, that it makes 
colonial wars “not the exception but the rule” 
(p. 77). Too often, however, he forgets the 
political element and speaks of imperialism 
in purely economic terms as the expansion of 
capital into backward countries or undevel- 
oped areas (e. g. pp. 49, 265). That might 
include Wall Street loans to Western agricul- 
ture, or American investments in Canada, or 
British investments in Argentina—events 
which require neither force nor war. Impe- 
rialism is not synonymous with investment. 

Considering imperialism in the widest sense, 
Sternberg finds its cause in the irresistible 
2xpensive energy of modern capitalism: 
“Capitalism always needs ~° non - capitalistic 
areas in which to expand . . ” (p. 77). The 
necessity is inherent in the modern profit- 
and-wages system and for several reasons. 
Capitalism, he holds, requires the workers 
{as Karl Marx maintained) to perform a cer- 
tain amount of “surplus labor” (Mehrarbeit), 
producing thereby a “surplus value” (Mehr- 
wert) for the benefit of the capitalist. The 
workers submit, because for each job there 
are several proletarians in competition; in 
other words, because there is a “surplus pop- 
ulation” of unemployed labor. Imperialism 
adds the immense masses of humanity in 
backward countries to this “surplus popula- 
tion.” 

Moreover, a large part of the “surplus 
value” received by the capitalists is reinvested 
in the enlargement or improvement of fac- 
tories. Hence there is an ever-increasing vol- 
ume of products to be marketed. Failing 
markets, overproduction would cause an “eco- 
nomic crisis,” or rather a series of progres- 
sively intensified crises. To avoid crises, in- 
dustry must seek new merkets and capital 
itself must be exported in the form of loans, 
credits or investments, if the pyramiding of 
profits (Reproduktion auf erweiterter Stu- 
fenleiter) is to go on indefinitely. To this 
problem Sternberg devotes his longest and 
most important chapter (III), leading to the 
conclusion that imperialism is an indispen- 
sable safety-valve for capitalism. 

Without attempting to review the history 
of imperialism, the author asserts that it 
begins with the opening up of colonial mar- 
kets and that this first step is followed by 
colonial investments, railway-building, devel. 
opment of colonial industries and exploitation 
of the natives. The reader cannot avoid 
regretting that so little information is given 
on the importance of colonial markets, on the 


a 


extent to which railway-building in Africa 
and Asia benefited the iron industry ang 
affected diplomacy, on the conquest of raw 
materials and on the exploitation of the 
natives. Regarding the natives, to be sure, 
we are informed that imperialism transforms 
peasants into proletarians and that “the 
colonial history of every imperialist State js 
a chain of bloody examples of the manner jp 
which the proletarianization and often the 


complete expropriation of the peasants was. 


carried out.” But the “examples” are not 
given, nor is there any discussion of colonial 
administration. 

On foreign and colonial investments—the 
zore of economic imperialism—we find vari- 
ous sets of figures scattered through the vol- 
ume. Those of France are given as 45,000,- 
)00,000 frances on one page (523) and 30,000,- 
000,000 marks on another (567); those of Ger- 
many are 35,000,000,000 marks on page 489 
and 25,000,000,000 to 40,000,000,000 on page 
567; those of Great Britain range from 
70,000,000,000 to 84,000,000,000 marks (pp. 282, 
417, 567). These, of course, are pre-war fig- 
ures. To just what extent they have been 
altered the author does not make any very 
serious effort to ascertain, nor is he concerned 
with details as to their effects on imperialist 
diplomacy, their rate of return and _ similar 
matters. Rather, he is concerned with the 
theoretical point that imperialism, through 
such investments, eases the situation in the 
mother country, making higher rates of profit 
possible. Without being too sophisticated in 
the ways of business the reader might have 
guessed that rates of profit had something to 
do with foreign investments. But the reader 
who expects to find some light on what the 
profits of imperialism have been or are, or 
just how investments have led to intervention 
and annexation will be disappointed. 

While in these matters the book is mort 
inclined to dogmatization than to demonstra- 
tion, one reads with more interest the many 
pages in which Sternberg sets forth his thesis 
that imperialism has afforded to the working 
classes of Europe and America a Schénzeit, 
a period of prosperity and high wages. An 
elaborate argument in the Marxian manner 
is buttressed with tables of statistics (chiefly 
from various compilations) on nominal and 
real wages, to prove that in France wages 
have almost doubled during the nineteenth 
century, the increase being most marked in 
the last thirty years, while in Great Brita 
real wages almost doubled during the years 
from 1860 to 1900. Such statistics usually 
require a grain of salt. They should be very 
cautiously interpreted. Conceding their valid- 
ity, however, one encounters a much greater 


Continued on Page xiv. 
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ow dare you say, 
“I have no opportunity” 


—when men, through home-study training, are making 
records such as these? 


Harry J. Williams, Accounting 
Engineer, Lehigh Valley R. R. 
Mr. Williams chose the Ac- 
countancy route, and within 
comparatively few months won 
a 60 per cent *‘raise” and pro- 
motion to a position that spelis 
—opportunity. 


OU seek a better opportunity to get ahead in 
business—and you want a definite program for 
advancement, backed by positive proof that 
that program works! 
Listen, then, to these actual experiences — and 
vhen you have heard them, tell us, if you can, how 
you dure to say, “I have no opportunity!’’ 


Mill Man Becomes Auditor —then 
Treasurer and General Manager 


At sixteen, Ralph H. Berndt—his schooling ended 
with the eighth grade—entered the Carnegie Union 
Steel Mills. 

Six years later he was assistant roller —drawing 
good wages and with prospect of promotion. 

Looking ahead, however, he saw himself ‘‘an old 
man at fifty—and with nothing then to look forward 
to but retirement and probable poverty.’’ 

He writes, ‘‘I decided to give my brain a business 
training. Accordingly, I enrolled with LaSalle for 
home-study training, gave up the mills forever, 
and made a humble start in my new profession.”’ 

His apprenticeship was short. An opening came 
with W_ C. DuComb Co., Inc., Detroit, as Ac- 
countant, then Auditor! Raise followed raise. 

In 1925 he was made Treasurer and General 
Manager, and so highly does he value his LaSalle 
training that he is now on his second course—in 
Business Management. 


Clerk Becomes Accounting 

Engineer—Wins 60% Raise 
“You've picked a blind alley.” That was what 
' Many good friends of Harry J. Williams thought 


when he took a job as clerk with the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, 


‘. “Blind for some, perhaps,’’ said Harry Williams, 
but not for the man with the specialized training!’ 


Acting on his conviction, he enrolled with LaSalle 


Ralph H. Berndt, Treasurer_and 
General Manager, W. C. DuComb 
Co., Inc., Detroit. ‘‘LaSalle has 
been the instrument to my success."" 


Charles W. Sheldon, Sheridan, 
Wyoming. At forty Mr. 
Sheldon, then telegrapher and 
station agent on theC.B.&Q., 
left railroad work and took up 
selling. He increased his in- 
come 500 per cent. 


for Higher Accountancy training—and soon won 
the position of Accounting Engineer, with an ine 


crease in salary of better than 60 per cent. 


**Mr. Williams proves exceptionally competent in 
his new capacity,’ writes Francis N. Loughnane, 
Division Engineer. “He shows marked ability and is 
a very creditable product of your great university.” 
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difficulty in the argument that imperialism 
caused the rise of wages. High wages in the 
United States, obviously an exception to the 
rule, are explained as the result of free land. 
What about France and Great Britain? 
“Capitalism,” we read, “in a certain phase 
of its development must become imperialistic. 
For the invasion of non-capitalistic territories 
it needs a proletariat that has more than its 
chains to lose. It [capitalism] must attenuate 
the class-struggle and does so by means of 
increased real wages. It can do this, because 
it has realized surplus profits.” Again and 
again the statement is repeated that imperial- 
ism before the war caused higher wages (for 
the future, Sternberg warns, the second phase 
of imperialism will be marked by unfavorable 
effects upon the working classes). Moreover, 
although the connection between the two “was 
not even suspected,” pre-war imperialism went 
hand in hand with social legislation. The 
evidence would be interesting, but none is 
given. 

It may astonish some readers to find a 
Socialist trying to prove that imperialism has 
benefited the working classes through higher 
wages and labor laws. Sternberg, however, 
is no advocate of imperialism. He is merely 
endeavoring to explain why the prophecies 
of Karl Marx did not come true. Marx wrote 
too early to foresee the effects of imperialism. 
Marx, therefore, must be edited. Sternberg is 
not the first to attempt the editing. As far 
back as 1912 Rosa Luxemburg dealt with impe- 
rialism as a factor modifying the Marxian 
doctrine of “the accumulation of capital”; and 
Lenin pontifically discussed imperialism as 
the latest and last stage of capitalism. Stern- 
berg, however, makes a more thoroughgoing 
effort to readjust the whole Marxian scheme 
of things. After one has rather painfully 
plodded through hundreds of pages bristling 
with Marxian quotations, with technical 
Marxian terms, such as Mehrwert and Sur- 
plusbevélkerung, with references to the fate- 
ful “A-C Linie” and the desirable “A-D Linie,” 
and with diagrams and intricate exegesis, the 
cssential features that stand out are: First, 
the claim that imperialism has afforded the 
safety-valve for accumulating capital; second, 
the argument that imperialism has afforded 
higher wages for the workers, thereby caus- 
ing another non-fullfilment of Marxian 
prophecy; third, that as a result many So- 
cialists in imperialist countries have allowed 
their faith in Marx to weaken and have found 
false comfort in “revisionist” or “reformist” 
doctrines of gradual social evolution, and, 
finally, that imperialism changes the whole 
outlook for social revolution. 


Sternberg believes in revolution and no 


aS 
parlor revolution at that. <A peaceful trang. 
tion from capitalism to socialism, he cries 
is “one of the most dangerous illusions of the 
working class” (p. 321). Capitalism, “anj 
that means imperialism, can be overturna 
only by civil war” (p. 335). There will he, 
he admits, “the bloodiest conflicts” (p. 399): 
revolutionary States will have to remain jy 
arms to defend themselves against capitalis 
States (p. 389), and temporarily the workers 
will have to renounce their high wages, be. 
cause the revolution will cause a falling-off 
in production (p. 399). 

Black as the prospec’ is, Sternberg em. 
braces it with enthusiasm. The alternative 
he offers is a series of imperialist wars lead. 
ing to the collapse of civilization (pp. 322, 332, 
399). Imperialism has not only caused wars 
in the past, but will continue to cause wars, 
regardless of the League of Nations (pp. 288- 
289) and in contempt of “bourgeois pacifism” 
which flourishes “in inverse proportion to 
knowledge of economics” (p. 291). The 
“deepest root” of imperialist war is the fact 
that colonial territories are not proportioned 
to the needs of the mother countries. By de. 
priving Germany of her colonies the World 
War merely aggravated this situation (p. 499). 
But no readjustment, however magnanimous 
would long hold good. War is the “necessary 
consequence of imperialism” (p. 299). There- 
fore Sternberg sternly bids us choose and 
choose in time, lest the revolution come to 
late to prevent the exhaustion of civilization 
by imperialist war. In this vein of pessimism 
the author proceeds in the second part of his 
volume to analyze the ripeness of Great Brit: 
ain, Germany, France and America for social 
revolution. Here he has collected a mass of 
interesting data regarding the concentration 
of industry, the accumulation of capital, the 
cleavage of social classes and other factors 
pertinent to the outlook for revolution. Non- 
Socialists will be relieved to learn that the 
revolution is not imminent. The “next great 
stage of the world revolution” will probably 
not occur until “the next imperialist wa.’ 
(p. 361). 

Dire as the prospect may seem, it does not 
quite convince the reviewer. Not because i 
minor defects, such as the omission of Morocco 
from a table on page 525, or the erroneous 
assertion (p. 537) that per capita war costs 
were heavier in France than elsewhere, or the 
use of numerous statistical tables from sec 
ondary works and compilations when official 
statistics would have provided more up-to-date 
and more complete data. The trouble lie: 
deeper. The author is so steeped in the m* 
terialistic interpretation of history that he 
minimizes or disregards at every step in his 


Continued on Page xvi. 
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argument the political and sentimental factors 
which in fact modify economics. Economic 
factors are important and business interests 
are influential, but it is dangerous to dis- 
regard everything else. It is even more dan- 
gerous to guess at economic causes without 
taking the precaution to verify them by his- 
torical research. To make the generalization 
that French colonial expansion was due to 
French investment-capital shows a _ splendid 
disregard of history. .To assign American 
industrial supremacy as the cause for the 
American Open Door doctrine is to commit a 
painful anachronism. Either of the above 
statements would be illuminating and true if 
properly qualificd and related to other factors; 
unqualified, they are simply misleading. The 
assumption, without historical proof, that im- 
perialism caused high wages and labor legis- 
lation is another and more important illus- 
tration of the same mental impatience. 
Another stumbling-block for the non-Marx- 
ian reader is the ever-present but tacit assump- 
tion that “capitalism” or “capital” is an 
entity, a conscious being endowed with super- 
human clarity of vision, unity of purpose and 
ruthlessness of deed. “Capitalism,” one in- 
fers, always perceives its interests and acts 
accordingly. This dread spectre which stalks 
through the pages of Sternberg’s book is not 
a reality but a fabulous thing. Sternberg 
himelf admits that the working classes are 
not always properly class-conscious; indeed, 
he makes the proletariat seem quite incorri- 
gibly wrong-headed about its economic inter- 
ests. If he can admit this why can he not 
admit that the capitalists of everyday life, 
flesh-and-blood capitalists, are about as 
human and almost as divided in opinion as 
the Socialists are? Sternberg brings us face 
to face with his dire dilemma, social revolution 
or imperialist war, but why not avoid both? 


A New Biography of 


Marx 
By LOUIS B. BOUDIN 


AUTHOR OF The Theoretical System 
Marx 


of Karl 


subjects of biography one can think of, 
proves 
the point. To begin with, there were so many 


Ks MARX is one of the most difficult 


and Riazanov’s recent study* 


*Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. By D. Riaza- 
nov. New York: International Puniishers. 
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Marxes. It is, indeed, hard to tell just how 
many there were without deciding a very im- 
portant point in Marx-biography. We all 
know of at least two Marxes. There was 
Marx the great scholar economist, philos- 
opher, historian—whatever one chooses to 
regard him in this sphere of his activi- 
ties. And there was Marx the politician-revo- 
lutionist; the young -Marx of the German revo- 
lution of 1848, the Marx of the émigré-revolu- 
tionist circles of the years immediately follow- 
ing upon that “mad year” of general European 
revolution, and the founder and leader of the 
dreaded and dreadful First International— 
The International. And then there is Marxism, 
with its many facets: school of thought, politi- 
cal party, revolutionary movement, religious 
cult. One of the central points in Marx-biog- 
raphy, and probably the most difficult, is the 
relation of Marxism to Marx, particularly in 
relation to the two Marxes we have pointed 
out. Which was the father of Marxism, Marx 
the active revolutionist or Marx the thinker, or 
both? But before this problem can be touched 
we must first determine the relation between 
these two Marxes, the relation between Marx 
the thinker and Marx the active revolutionist. 
And this opens up a subseries of problems: 
What is the core of the Marxian system of 
thought, if system there was? Is it his philo- 
sophie conception of the so-called Materialistic 
Conception of History? Is it his economic doc- 
trine, the so-called theory of surplus-value? 
Is it a composite of both or something quite 
apart from both? And how much of what was 
the core of Marx’s thought survives in Marx- 
ism, or is Marxism a thing apart from Marx, 
as Christianity is from Christ? 

I do not know of a single figure in modern 
history, save Napoleon, who presents so many 
difficult problems to the biographer. One thing 
is certain, you cannot tackle either of these 
giants with the modern biographic method 
made so popular by Lytton Strachey. You may 
draw as many “portraits” of Napoleon as you 
will, and you will not get the true meaninj 
of the historic Napoleon, quite irrespective o1 
the merits of the portraits as likenesses or as 
the revelations of the “soul” of the man who 
once lived. The significance of Napoleon and, 
therefore, his importance to us, lies in the re 
lation of the man and his actions to his epoch, 
and these can be understood only by a study 
of Napoleon in connection with what has come 
to be known as the Napoleonic Era. It is this: 
therefore, that true biography must interest 
itself with. All else will be either studies of 
detail or mere “literature.” 

The same is true of Marx. “Portraits” of 
Marx may be interesting, whether they present 
to us Marx as the amiable man crawling 0 
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more in three hours with 
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three months’ study of 
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Herman Stenzel, San 
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* * * 


“I am delighted with 
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For court reporting, 
where high speed is 
essential, Speedwriting 


proves its superiority. 


Miss Emma Dearborn, origina- 
tor of Speedwriting, taught prac- 
tically all systems of shorthand 
in such leading educational in- 
stitutions as Columbia Univer- 
sity, Simmons College, Boston, 
and the University of California. 


Comes the 


New Shorthand 


At last! The answer to the urgent need of modern business for 
a really scientific system of shorthand is met by Speedwriting, 
written in the ordinary letters of the alphabet. 


HORTHAND is now made the time-saving device of everyone! The months 

of tedious study required to master a “foreign language’ of arbitrary 

signs and symbols are eliminated. Now you can write shorthand in the 
familiar A-B-C’s you have been using all your life! 

Everywhere this new shorthand is hailed with enthusiasm. It is saving 
time and increasing efficiency in busy offices. Executives are finding it 
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Continued from Page xvi. gins with his birth, including even an jp. 
teresting account of his ancestry, and does 
his knees on the floor of his modest apart- not conclude until some twelve years after his 
ment with his children on his back (his loving death, when his lifelong friend and _ collab- 
wife looking on), as American readers may orator, Friedrich Engels, died after accom- 
find in that typical product of American bio- plishing with some degree of success the task 
graphical literature, Spargo’s Life of Marx, of finishing Marx’s magnum opus, Das Kapi- 
or the harsh and intolerant Marx, the persecu- tal, which Marx’s premature death left unfin- 
tor of Bakunin and the stirrer up of discon- ished. 
tent everywhere, as a less friendly pen might What Riazanov offers us in this little book 
depict. But a real biography of Marx must isa running commentary on the various phases 
not only be a reasonably complete picture of of Marx’s activities as a revolutionist, with 
the man which would include all his features— some chapters on the background against 
the ideal husband, loving father and true which the picture is set, and which help to 
friend, as well as the grim and often intolerant explain it. As such, the different chapters 
revolutionist; it must, above all, give us a key bearing on the different phases of Marx’s ac- 
to the understanding of the entive man: his tivities throughout a busy life are of uneven 
thoughts as well as his actions, and their rela- merit, as they were bound to be, if we bear in 
tion to each other. And in order to be of real mind the state of the universe today and Ria- 
value to us, it must go beyond that; it must zanov’s relation to it. 
show us the relation between Marx and Marx- In speaking of the difficulties of Marx- 
ism, both while he was alive and since his biography and comparing them with the diffi- 
death. In other words, it must be a complete culties of Napoleon-biography, I omitted a dif- 
study of Marx, his system of thought as well ference which makes Marx-biography a much 
as his practical activities, in its relation to the more difficult task than Napoleon-biography. 
modern Socialist and labor movement. Napoleon is dead, while Marx is still alive. 
Needless to say, the little book before us Napoleon has ceased to be the subject of con- 
is not a biography of Marx in that sense. troversy, except, perhaps, to specialists, but 
In fact, it does not pretend to be a biog- Marx is the greatest subject of controversy to- 
raphy of Marx, although its story be- day, barring none, not even that of evolution. 
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No one can therefore write on Marx today and 
write anything worth while, writing “dispas- 
sionately.” Least of all a Marxist. In this re- 
spect Marx-biography is more like Christ-biog- 
raphy than anything else. No one writes a 
Life of Christ but for the moral of it, and the 
moral of it depends entirely on the school or 
tendency within Christianity that the author 
represents. Similarly, a biography of Marx of 
necessity becomes an evaluation of his doc- 
trines and life activities, as seen from the point 
of view of an opponent or of a disciple be- 
longing to a particular school or tendency 
within the general cult. For we must always 
bear in mind that Marxism is as much a cult 
as anything else. 

Now, Riazanov happens to be a Marxist of 
the Bolshevik persuasion. I confess that when 
the book was announced I had hoped that it 
would prove to be a real Marx-biography from 
the Bolshevik point of view. Such a work 
would not only be very exciting but probably 
help considerably toward a just appraisement 
of both Marx and Bolshevism, notwithstand- 
ing its undoubted bias. I confess my disap- 
pointment at finding it a book of quite a dif- 
ferent type. Riazanov is a scholar besides 
being a Bolshevik, and Marxiana is his spe- 
cialty. He has spent nearly twenty-five years 
in the study of his subject, first under a com- 
mission from the German Social-Democratic 
Party, and since the establishment of the 
Soviet State in the service of the Russian 
Communist Party. His scholarship seems to 
weigh heavily upon him, in my opinion too 
heavily. He seems entirely too anxious to 
avoid controversial matters. As a result there 
is in this book considerably less Bolshevist bias 
than one would expect from so active a Bol- 
shevik, but also considerably less light on 
Marx than one had a right to expect from such 
a Marx scholar as Riazanov. 

In his anxiety not to give us a “one-sided”’— 
Bolshevist—conception of Marx he has not only 
dwarfed his Marx but, curiously enough, made 
his Marx uninteresting to the general reader. 
As the book stands it is interesting only to 
Marx students, presupposing as it does on the 
part of the reader a general familiarity with 
the main events of Marx’s life, upon which the 
book is a commentary. This is particularly to 
be regretted from the point of view of the 
American reader, since our “general reader” 
is much more unfamiliar with these matters 
than is his counterpart on the European Con- 
tinent. But to one familiar with and in- 
terested in the problems and controversies of 
the Socialist and labor movement, the book will 
be a great stimulant. With all his anxiety to 
avoid controversial matter, Dr. Riezanov has 
not quite succeeded in doing so. The only way 
to succeed in that is to write a perfectly inane 
book, which this book is very far from being. 
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So we learn that the point of difference be- 
tween Marx and the German workingman-rey- 
olutionist Weitling, away back in 1846, turned 
on the question as to whether or not Socialism 
could be introduced without the country going 
through the “bourgeois phase.” Riazanoy in- 
forms us that in a discussion between Marx 


| and Weitling the former—according to a letter 


of Weitling’s—stressed the point “that Com- 
munism will be preceded by an epoch during 
which the bourgeoisie will be at the helm.” 
Thus we see Marx raise as far back as 1846— 
and stress as a point of difference between 
himself and other Socialist-revolutionists—a 
point which has divided the labor and Socialist 
movement ever since, and which even now 
comes as near summing up the difference be- 
tween “old-line Marxists” and Communists as 
any that can be mentioned. 

The book, and particularly the first half, 
which is decidedly the best, is full of such in- 
teresting information, some of it decidedly 
new, unearthed by Riazanov himself, and some 
of it restated from older and less accessible 
sources. On the whole the book is decidedly 
worth while, but would gain considerably from 
a familiarity with Franz Mehring’s Life of 
Marx which it presupposes. This raises the 
pertinent question, Why is that book still in- 
accessible to English readers? The question is 
pointed directly at the publishers of this book. 
I regret to have to close with the report that 
the translation is not merely inadequate but 
utterly unworthy of the book. 
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German economic authority, in a booklet 
recently published in Germany,* pro- 
nounces what to all intents and purposes is a 
death sentence on the so-called Pan-European 
movement led by Count Coudenhove of Vienna. 
And yet at the first Pan-European Congress, 
which was held in October, 1926, in Vienna, 
one of the principal speakers, Emil Ludwig, 
applied to the Pan-European movement the 
words uttered by Goethe after the battle of 
Valmy in 1792: “This place and this day 
marked the beginning of a new epoch of world 
history and you can say that you were a wit- 
ness to it.” Count Coudenhove, the leader of 
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the Pan-European movement, repeated these 
same words in nis concluding speech, adding 
the utterance that the foundation stone of Pan- 
Europe had now been laid. 

It is, however, noteworthy that since “Pan- 
Europe” has been founded we hear less of it 
than previously, when it was so much dis- 
cussed. Throughout this first year of its or- 
ganized existence the newly founded institu- 
tion, supposedly of such historical importance, 
has given only two signs of life so far as pub- 
licity is concerned, and both of these were of 
a very dubious character. In the first case, 
when a Berlin film concern sought to use the 
adjective “Pan-European” as the title for one 
of its films, Count Coudenhove protested, 
daiming that he was the originator of this 
term. Apart from the fact that the original 
right to the phrase, if such a claim were legally 
tenable, would fall not to Count Coudenhove, 
but to the pacifist, A. H. Fried, who in his 
book, Pan-America, which appeared in 1910, 
constructed the term by analogy, the inference 
from this dispute over the use of the word 
would be that the main importance of the 
Pan-European movement lies in a word, a 
felicitous “slogan” or catchword given pub- 
licitv—and for this Coudenhove must receive 
the credit—at the right psychological moment, 
and that the movement itself is not a well- 
considered political conception such as _ its 
founder claimed it to be. The second evidence 
of life given by Pan-Europe as thus consti- 
tuted was the calling off of the second Pan- 
European Congress, which was to have con- 
vened in Brussels in Cetober of the year just 
ended. While the first Congress at Vienna 
had a literary tinge, inasmuch as it formulated 
purely idealistic aims and contented itself with 
backing them only with fine-sounding quota- 
ions from Goethe, Mazzini and Napoleon, the 
second Congress at Brussels was to accomplish 
positive work, to handle the economic problems 
of Central Europe. But, while the Vienna Con- 
gress was carried through with uncritical en- 
thusiasm, even the preparations for the second 
aroused such differences of opinion among the 
leaders that it became impossible to hold it. 
May it not be assumed from this that “Pan- 
Europe” is an empty word, the giving of 
Positive economic significance to which would 
be merely a loss of time? If the first Con- 
gress, according to Ludwig’s and Couden- 
hove’s words, marked the date of the birth of 
Pan-Europe, the second Congress, had it keen 
held, would probably have marked the date of 
its dissolution. Hence it was abandoned, and 
the Pan-European movement now continues to 
exist only in appearance. 

R Meanwhile, however, an eminent economic 
surgeon” has appeared to draw up, all un- 
solicited, its death certificate—viz., Dr. Wal- 
ther Borgius, one of the most prominent Ger- 
man authorities on trade and commerce, in 
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the booklet referred to at the beginning of 
this article. Above all, Herr Borgius shows 
that the foundation of Pan-Kurope was planned 
on a wholly wrong basis so far as sequence is 
concerned. First of all, the States of the Ry. 
ropean Continent to be included under the 
name of Pan-Europe (with the exception of 
Russia) were to be united in a customs union, 
and this end was to have been furthered }, 
the discussions at the projected Brussels Con- 
gress. A customs union, however, between 
politically independent States is impossible, 
Between such States war is always possible, 
and hence they cannot give up their scientifie 
military equipment, as would be required by 
a customs union, for they need it for the wag- 
ing of war. A customs union is possible only 
between States that are politically united. Be- 
fore such a customs union is concluded the 
European Continental States must first be po- 
litically fused in a unified federation of States. 
The analogy invoked by Coudenhove with 
special predilection in favor of his Pan-furo- 
pean customs union—that of the German Cus- 
toms Union—is a witness against him, for that 
union, a fact that Coudenhove loses sight of, 
was concluded only between States which for 
a long period represented a political unity, 
even though incomplete, in the German confei- 
eration, and earlier in the Holy Roman Em- 
pire of the German people, and war between 
them was specifically excluded by treaty. To 
begin, therefore, with a customs union is to 
set the cart before the horse. 

Internally, also, Continental Europe must be 
thoroughly pacified before any customs union 
ean be thought of. But even if Pan-Europe 
were established as a political organization, it 
would, according to Coudenhove’s own ideas, be 
faced by five other great groups of States sim- 
ilarly constituted—America, Great Britain, 
Russia, China and Japan. Through this build- 
ing up of great State blocs, however, the dan- 
ger of war would be increased, especially for 
the States of the European Continent, which 
would all be drawn into conflict with the five 
other States—conflicts which most of these 
European Continental States, guided by their 
own interests, can now avoid. Dr. Borgius 
shows that Pan-Europe does not in reality em- 
body the pacifist tendencies attributed to it 
and which have brought it adherents, but, on 
the contrary, that it would mean a strengthen- 
ing of the imperialistic spirit in Europe and 
throughout the whole world. 

Within “Pan-Europe” itself, moreover, such 
a customs union would conjure up new dan- 
gers of war among the member States. It 
would annihilate certain national industries 0! 
some Pan-European States in favor of com- 
peting national industries of other Pan-[ure- 
pean States. This would produce an economic 
tension which would bear in it the seeds of 
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war, if the political problem of Pan-Europe 
were not previously solved; and no further 
Pan-European Congress has been called to 
this end, to say nothing of the development 
of a concrete plan. 

The customs union itself, however, as Herr 
Borgius shows by substantial arguments, 
would be a quack nostrum, even a dangerous 
remedy, for it would mean a catastrophic up- 
heaval of the economic life of all Europe. Eco- 
nomic reconstruction, which set in after the 
war, would be interrupted and _ checked. 
Countries socially and_ politically back- 
ward would compete with countries highly 
advanced. Moreover, they would complicate 
and increase the customs duties. Interna- 
tionally it would lead to the setting up of a 
high European protective tariff against the 
competition of England and America, and to 
the opposite of what the Pan-Europeans 
allege to be their object, viz., to a strengthen- 
ing of imperialism. 

Dr. Borgius also shows that Pan-Europe 
would mean the supremacy of France on the 
Continent of Europe, which would not tend to 
make the project any more agreeable to the 
Germans. Basically, however, he finds in Pan- 
Europe a tendency against Bolshevism and to- 
ward social and political reaction. 

Critically considered, nothing is left of Pan- 
Europe but the name, the catchword that ex- 
cites the imagination and soothes and con- 
soles the tormented Europeans of the post-war 
period. Dr. Borgius compares it with the 
get-well-quick nostra, which often, thanks to 
effective publicity, find a market among wide 
circles. So long as Europe remains burdened 
with its post-war calamities, the European will 
again and again be the victim of such political 
mirages, which dissolve into thin air as soon as 
the light of criticism falls upon them. So it 
may continue for some time, and meanwhile 
the catchword of “Pan-Europe” may be suc- 
ceeded by many other catchwords, which will 
owe their attractiveness to the yearning for 
peace of the peoples of Europe crushed by the 
World War. 

Vienna, December, 1927. 
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striking crosssection of the history of the Brit- 
ish Empire during a considerable part of the 
nineteenth century as well as the twentieth. 
The numerous articles have all been prepared by 
writers who not only have had access to orig- 
inal sources of information but who in many 
cases also knew personally the men and women 
whose lives they narrate. Although Sir Sidney 
Lee died later than the period with which this 
volume deals, it is prefaced by a memoir of the 
man who for over forty years played so im- 
portant a part in editing the main work. The 
memoir throws considerable light on the task 
involved in the preparation of the great dic- 
tionary, which owed its inception to George 
Smith, the publisher. Incidentally, also, it in- 
dicates the difficulties that now confront the 
editors of the American Dictionary of National 
Biography, of which the first volumes are now 
in preparation. A valuable feature of this sup- 
plement to the British work is an index cover- 
ing the years 1901-21 in one alphabetical series. 


MATERIALISM AND EMPIRIO-CRITICISM: 
Critical Notes Concerning a Reactionary 
Philosophy. By V. I. Lenin. (Vol. XIII of 
Lenin’s Collected Works.) New York: In- 
ternational Publishers. $8. 


In this, the first volume to appear in English 
of the definitive edition of Lenin’s collected 
works (which, when complete, will run to thir- 
ty volumes) we find the revolutionary leader 
in his less-kKnown guise of philosophical crititc. 
Written in 1908 and published in Moscow the 
following year, the book was the result of long 
and intense study of philosophy which Lenin 
had found it necessary to undertake on account 
of serious theoretical differences among his 
fellow-Marxists. The issue was whether the 
doctrine of historical materialism formulated 
by Marx and Engels should be revised in the 
light of modern metaphysical theories and the 
new physics which has revolutionized the older 
conception of matter. Lenin was entirely op- 
posed to all such revisionism, which, in his 
view, in one form or another, was only repeat- 
ing in a more subtle manner the errrors of the 
idealistic philosophies which held that we can 
have no knowledge of the world of external 
objects, that mental states are the only things 
that can be known to exist in the universe and 
that faith is superior to knowledge. Lenin isa 
frank and thoroughgoing upholder of material- 
ism, believing that there is a ‘‘partisan strug- 
gle in philosophy, a struggle which ultimately 
expresses the tendencies and ideology of classes 
hostile to one another in modern society.’’ The 
book is indispensable for an understanding of 


the history and philosophy of Russian Marxism 
and Leninism. 


NEW GOVERNMENTS OF EASTERN Eu. 
ROPE. By Malbone W. Graham Jr. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $5. 


Mr. Graham’s comprehensive study of the 
political development of the Soviet Union and 
the Baltic States since their emergence as sep- 
arate entities comes at a particularly oppor- 
tune moment with the attention of the world 
centred as it is on the controversy between 
Poland and Lithuania. He makes clear the ex- 
tremely complicated international situation (of 
which this is only one phase) brought about by 
the attempts of the Soviet Union to establish 
relations satisfactory from its point of view 
with the other nations of Europe. According 
to Mr. Graham, much can be explained by the 
fact that ‘‘the Baltic States are by geographical 
foreordination and by the tortuous turns in 
their history, predestined to be the mediators 
between the West and the East, not only in 
the purveying and conveying of economic 
goods, but also in the effort to build up a 
political understanding between East and West. 
Since the end of the World War they have be- 
come the frontiers of freedom, in the sense in 
which bourgeois constitutional liberty has been 
conceived of in the past, and the outposts of 
democratic national self-government.’’ An ex- 
ceedingly full and interesting collection of 
documents is appended marking stages in the 
development of these nations. 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF JAPAN. By 
Herbert H. Gowen. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

This so-called ‘‘outline’’ history of the Japa- 
nese Empire from its mythical beginning down 
to the present actually compresses a large 
quantity of material into a compact whole. 
Professor Gowen seems to have a real gift for 
selecting the telling phrase, the seeming trifle 
that reveals more than pages of dry discussion 
Largely because of Japan’s long and unusually 
stubborn resistance to foreign incursion and 
influence, the history of the country has not 
received the exhaustive treatment accorded to 
that of the other great nations and to many is 
a closed book. Therefore, this eminently read- 
able volume will be found an excellent intro- 
duction to a subject which is unfamiliar to 
many. 


INDIA TOMORROW. By Khub Dekhta Age. 
New York: Oxford University Press, Amer- 
ican Branch. $1.50. 

This excellently written little book left the 
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author’s pen before the recent appointment by 
the British Government of the commission 
which is to consider the working of the system 
of government and the development of repre- 
sentative institutions in British India, but is 
nevertheless of value for the study of the prob- 
lems which confront British statesmanship in 
that great imperial domain. Mr. Age is 
thoughtful and fair-minded. He admits that 
“the steel frame of the British Empire is a 
phrase that rankles in the mind of India,’’ but 
“it would, however, be self-deception to deny 
that it stands today between order and chaos in 
India, as it has stood from 1914 onward be- 
tween the life and death of world civilization.”’ 


THE STORY OF CIVIL LIBERTY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Leon Whipple. New 
York: Vanguard Press. 50 cents. 


Mr. Whipple examines the history of civil 
liberty in the United States, the origin of our 
ideals and guarantees of liberty, their mean- 
ing and how they have been observed, citing 
a great number of concrete, well-substantiated 
eases of violation. The picture revealed is a 
plack one, exposing as it does some of the most 
inexcusable blots on the pages of American 
history. However, Mr. Whipple closes on a 
hopeful note, relying on ‘‘the divine sense of 
fair play in common men that will ultimately 
give the indestructible truth a chance to pre- 
vail.”’ 


Recent Important Books 
By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


LIBRARIAN PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


BaGGeER, EUGENE §S. Francis Joseph, Emperor 
of Austria, King of Hungary. New York: 
Putnam, 1927. $5. 

An impartial and thoughtful biography, 
amounting to a history of Austria during the 
long reign of the Emperor. 


DAWSON, WILLIAM HarsutTt. Richard Cobden 
and Foreign Policy. New York: Frank- 
Maurice, 1927. $5. 

An analysis of Cobden’s isolationist principles 

and their applicaticn to present problems of 

foreign policy. 


DELAIsI, Francis. Political Myths and Eco- 
nomic Realities. New York: Viking, 1927. $4. 
Attempts to show that, with the increasing 
economic interdependence of nations, national- 
ism is a myth which has ceased to be of service 
and has become dangerous. 


ENGBERG, RusseLL C. Industrial Prosperity 
and the Farmer. New York: Macmillan, 
1927. $2.50. 

A study, organized by the Institute of Eco- 
nomics, of one of the most vital problems of 
American politics. 

Grapy, Henry F. British War Finance. New 
York: Columbia University, 1927. $5. 


A carefully documented study of war loans, 


war taxation and of the financial dealings’ 


with allied countries. 


HUNTINGTON, ELLSWORTH, AND WHITNEY, LEON 
The Builders of America. New York: 
Morrow, 1927. $3.50. 
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is low and that of the lower grades is relatively 
high, certain tendencies tend to correct this 
condition. 


KENWORTHY, LiEUT. COMMANDER. Peace or War, 


New York: Boni & Liveright, 1927. $2.50. 
A very valuable and striking examination of 
the political situations throughout the world 
which tend toward war, particularly those af. 
fecting Great Britain and the United States, 


KuczYNSKI, ROBERT R. American Loans to Ger- 
many. New York: Macmillan, 1927. $3. 


A review by a well-known German economist 
of the character and conditions of the private 
loans made to Germany and the purposes for 
which they have been used. Published under 
the auspices of the Institute of Economics. 


LASSWELL, Harotp D. Propaganda Technique 
in the World War. New York: Knopf, 
1927. $5. 

A study of the methods employed both by 
the Allies and the Central Powers in controlling 
popular opinion and converting it into a for- 
midable weapon. 


LeMay, REGINALD. An Asian Arcady; The Land 
and Peoples of Northern Siam. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1927. $6. 

An intimate account of life in this little 
known corner of Asia, almost untouched by 
modern civilization. 


LEVERHULME, W. H. L._ Viscount Leverhulme, 
sf his son. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1927. 
5. 


A biography dealing with the industrial, so- 
cial and political, as well as the personal, 
aspects of the life of the great English manv- 
facturer. 


Muzzey, Davip SAVILLE. The American Adven- 
ture. New York: Harper, 1927. 2 vols. $19. 

A largely revised edition of a work published 

in 1922 under the title ‘‘The United States of 

America.’’ A scholarly work which gives great 
offense to His Honor the Mayor of Chicago. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BoarD. Cost 
of Government in the United States, 1925- 
1926. New York: The Board, 1927. $3.50. 

An investigation of the volume of govern- 
mental expenditures, national, State and local, 
the uses to which the money is put, and the 
4uestion as to whether the public is getting its 
money’s worth. 


PuptIn, MICHAEL. 
Physical to Spiritual Realities. 
Scribner, 1927. $2.50. 

The contribution of science to a new spiritual 
coordination, showing how science and religion 
supplement each other. 


RapIN, Paut. The Story of the American In- 
dian. New York: Boni & Liveright, 1927. $5. 
An interesting review of the present state of 
our knowledge regarding the civilization of the 
Mayas, Aztecs, Toltecs and the indian tribes 
of North America. 


Rees, D. F. W. van. Les Mandats_ Interne 
tionaux. Paris: Rousseau, 1927. Fr. 23. 
A study, by the Vice President of the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission, of the organr 
zation and administration of mandates. 


Ropertson, WiLuiaAM J. The Changing South. 
New York: Boni & Liveright, 1927. $3. 


“A broad view of the leading factors which 
have shaped, and are continuing to shape, the 


The New Reformation; From 
New York’ 
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sections notable for political and _ religious Deals with the revolution which established 

solidarity, and of the part the South is playing the present Government, its administrative 

in the life of the Nation today.’’—Author’s policy, the attitude toward it of Great Britain 

Foreword. and Russia, with chapters on Persia’s social 

cL. and political problems. 

Saxon, LYLE. Father Mississippi. New York: 
Century, 1927. $5. SpPENDER, J. A. Life, Journalism and Politics. 
Episodes in the history of the great river and New York: Stokes, 1927. 2 vols. $10. 

of the life along its banks. About 130 pages Reminiscences of the veteran editor of The 

are devoted to the 1927 flood. Westminster Gazette. The political history of 


SazoNOV, SERGE. Les Années Fatales. Paris: England during the last forty years. 

Payot, 1927. Fr. 25. ; TUGWELL, Rexrorp Guy. Industry’s Coming of 
Personal — — late ee hol Age. New York: Harcourt Brace, 1927. $2. 
eign Minister Guring the years just preceding An attempt to interpret the meaning of the 
the outbreak of the war. present industrial revolution and to suggest 


SHEEAN, VINCENT. The New Persia. New York: means by which it may contribute to the en- 
Century, 1927. $2.50. richment of life. 
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TO AND FROM 
OUR READERS 


[The Editor assumes no responsibility for 
unsolicited manuscripts unless accompanied 
by return postage. Anonymous communications 
will be disregarded, but the names of corre 
spondents will be withheld from publication 
upon request. | 


contained the following dispatch from 
Paris under date of Dec. 21: 


A violent protest and demand for his dis. 
missal from the rank of officer of the Legion 
of Honor for ‘‘an abominable article against 
France,’’ published in the American magazine, 
CURRENT History (March, 1926) was directed in 
the French Senate today against M. Georges 
Demartial by Senator Josse. The article in 
question, said to have charged France with re- 
sponsibility for the World War, was published 
more than eighteen months ago, Senator Josse 
declared, without any Government action being 
taken against the author. Premier Poincare, 
in response, said he had read the article, but 
he regarded it as a question which did not 
concern the Senate, but rather the Legion of 
Honor. ‘‘I should also state that Current 
History has published other articles entirely 
favorable to France,’’ said the Premier. ‘‘The 
fact that the magazine has printed favorable 
articles does not excuse Demartial!’’ shouted 
M. Josse; ‘‘he is a traitor to his country and 
should be ejected from the Legion of Honor.” 
M. Poincare then explained that he had taken 
no action because he himself was _ personally 
attacked in the article. ‘‘I answer Demartial’s 
charges against me with the scorn of a man 
confident of having done his duty,”’ said M. 
Poincaré. 


‘T's New York Times of Dec. 22, 1997, 


* * * % 


A COMMENT ON THE STEED PLAN 
To the Editor of Current History: 

With regard to the Wickham Steed proposal, 
so admirably discussed in your January issue, 
may I take the liberty of making the following 
observations? 

This plan aims to remedy what is perhaps 
the most outstanding and most serious weak- 
ness in the peace-making machinery of the 
League of Nations. It is self-evident that the 
United States is not bound by the obligations 
of the Covenant. Consequently, should war 
break out in violation of that document, this 
coun’ry, unlike the members of the League, 
would be under no legal duty either to prevent 
the conflict or to end it. Furthermore, the 
laws of neutrality would permit us to continue 
our relations with both parties. Thus wé 
could lawfully ship supplies to a State which 
had made war in flagrant violation of the 
Treaty of Locarno. 

As a consequence of these facts the sanctions 
of the League are tremendously weakened, 
since it is evident to all students of the ques 
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tion that the effectiveness of these sanctions 
depends upon their universality of application. 
‘The failure of a single State to cooperate in 
isolating an aggressor nation from the rest 
of the world might be sufficient to render an 
economic blockade useless in restoring order, 
and a recalcitrant nation, although cut off 
from all communication with the States of the 
League, might get on perfectly well were she 
able to obtain arms, munitions and other sup- 
plies in the United States. It is thus apparent 
that an “unjust war” might be prolonged 
merely because the United States insisted upon 
her right to trade with both parties, or a 
“punitive expedition” converted into a general 
war. Moreover, it is conceivable that fear of 
serious economic loss if the recalcitrant nation 
should give its trade to America might cause 
the League States to hesitate in the application 
of the sanctions. 

Seen in this light, American indifference 
might -lmost be interpreted as intervention. 
‘It is but a logical extension of the American 
policy of non-interference,” says D. H. Mit- 
rany, in his book, The Problem of International 
Sanctions, “that if she refused to participate 
actively she should also refrain from interfer- 
ing negatively in the building up of European 
peace.” 

The attitude of the United States in this 
matter is, moreover, of the greatest importance 
in relation to the problem of disarmament. 
There can be no disarmament without se- 
curity. There can be no security without ef- 
fective sanctions. And there can be no effec- 
tive sanctions without the cooperation of the 
United States. 

The League sanctions constitute an interna- 
tional police force for the maintenance of 
peace and order. Between States as between 
individuals, the exister.ce of a collective police 
force tends to prevent aggression, but it can 
do so only if there exists a feeling of confi- 
dence in its effectiveness. The State which is 
tempted to break the peace must be made to 
feel that because of the existence of real sanc- 


tions the risk involved in making war is too } 


great to be incurred. So long, however, as 
powerful nations remain outside the League 
and give no assurance of their cooperation in 
the application of the sanctions, a feeling of 
confidence in’ their effectiveness cannot be 
created. 

An acceptance of the Steed plan, in some 
form or other, would leave the United States 
free to decide for her own part, in each case, 
whether an aggression had taken place, and 
to act accordingly. Thus American traditions 
of foreign policy would be fully safeguarded, 
and our policy of isolation would thereby be 
better observed than by preserving an attitude 
of indifference which, because of its conse- 
qences, would almost amount to intervention. 
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IS mind is a hodge-podge of half- 
baked ideas. They flash into his 
brain like lightning, and are in- 

stantly crowded out by new thoughts. He 
thinks of a thousand ‘‘schemes’’ to make 
money quickly—but meanwhile he must 
take only low pay. Yet he can’t under- 
stand why less able people pass him in 
the prosperity parade. 

There are millions of half-successes 
like him, who waste their mental abilities 
on day-dreams instead of resultful action. 

The first principle of success is to do 
something definite. Pelmanism has helped 
650,000 others to quit DREAMING and 
begin DOING. An interesting book ex- 
plains how Pelmanism can help you, as it 
helped them, to gain a happier life, better 
position and bigger pay. If discourage- 
ment hasn’t drowned out your ambition, 
mail the coupon for this book today, It 
is free. You are under no obligation in 
asking for your copy. 

BERBER EBB RRRERERERESRRREREREESERERRRERERES BS 
The Pelman Institute of America 

71 West 45th Street, Suite 702 

New York City 

Please send me your free book, ‘ ‘Scientific 
Mind Training.’’ This places me under no 
obligation whatever. 
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By declaring that in case of an aggressive war 
the United States, after freely deciding for 
herself that an act of aggression had been 
perpetrated, will not act as the accomplice of 
the international lawbreaker, our Government 
would be giving effective support to the great 
principle that aggressive war is an interna- 
tional crime. This doctrine, just and true for 
the League of Nations and the Locarno Powers, 
is fair and right for America. “Plaisante jus- 
tice qu’une riviére borne,” said Pascal; “Vérité 
au decu des Pyrénées, erreur au dela.” 
JOHN B. WHITTON, 

Professor of International Law at the Acad- 

emy of International Law, The Hague; 

Instructor in International Law, Princeton 

University. 

* * ok 
TRIAL BY JURY 

To the Editor of Current History: 

I object to the suggestion by Professor 
Harry Elmer Barnes, in the December issue, 
that “instead of the present unintelligent lay 
jury, we should have a permanent paid body 
of experts whose sole business it would be to 
deal with accused criminals by investigating 
the matter of their guilt or innocence and dis- 
covering the nature and causation of their 
criminal personality.” The chief function of 
a jury is to answer the question, “Did the ac- 
cused commit the offense?” Is not the aver- 
age jury just about as capable of deciding this 
as a group of expert psychiatrists and sociolo- 
gists? Does their technical training actually 
equip them more fully for the duty of weigh- 
ing evidence? It seems to me that the place 
for technical training is in determining what 
punishment to apply to the accused after he is 
convicted. Other interesting questions might 
be raised as to the possibility of supplying a 
full quota o° experts for the 1,200 courts of 
record that are in daily session in the United 
States, the expense ana the method of appoint- 
ment. Professor Munro of Harvard advocates 
a literacy requirement for jurors, the aboli- 
tion of the unanimous verdict and a verdict 
from the decision of a majority of the jurors 
in civil cases. This, it seems to me, would be 
a real forward step and one capable of being 
put into practice. 

JOMNN STRICKLER, Attorney. 

Roanoke, Va. 

of * * 
108,000 COPIES 

The print order for this issue of CURRENT 
History is 108,000 copies, the largest edition 
in its history. 


Dr. William Elliot Griffis, who contributes 
an article on Japan to this issue of the maga- 


zine, is in his eighty-fifth year. In 1870 he 
went to Japan to organize schools, and in 
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1871 was Superintendent of Education of th} 
Province of Echizen; he was Professor of 
Physics at the Imperial University of Tokio, 
1872-4; pastor of the First Reformed Church 
at Schenectady, N. Y., from 1877 to 1886, of 
the Shawmut Congregational Church, Boston, 
1886-93, of the First Congregational Chureh 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1893-1903. He revisited Japan 
in 1927, and he presents the result of his ob. 
servations in the article already mentioned, 

The March issue of CURRENT History will 
contain a symposium on the issue raised by 
the possible nomination of a Roman Catholic 
for President. Articles representing the op. 
posed standpoints will be supplemented by 
comments of leading American theologians, 

* * Ox 

In the article by Congressman Victor L, 
Berger in the January issue, the figure in the 
sentence stating that the Peace of Versailles 
“divided up 51,000,000 Germans among hostile 
neighbors” should have been 15,000,000. 


Mrs. John T. thei, aie Editor of 
the clubwoman’s magazine Information, Santa 
Fé, N. M., writes: “I consider CURRENT His- 
TORY MAGAZINE the most valuable periodical 
published today and believe that wide-awake 
clubwomen will be grateful for having the 
magazine brought to their attention.” 

xO OF 
WAR GUILT AND SINGLE TAX 
To the Editor of Current History: 

Your latest article on war guilt (Decembc 
issue) reads rather like German propaganda 
fanning the embers of the great conflagra- 
tion. War guilt may be viewed from thre 
angles: the excuse, the action and the radical 
cause. The first, the murder of the Archduke, 
needs no comment. As for the second, Ge! 
many had been preparing for forty years ant 
her people were most strenuously educated to 
consider themselves as the supermen who hat 
a divine mission to enforce their Kultur on 
the inferior races. Their splendid army was 
a sharp sword which seemed a perfect instru- 
ment to attain that aim and “The Day” was 
greatly desired and hailed with shouts of joy. 
Before them rose the satanic mirage, “The 
kingdoms of this world and the glory of them: 
All shall be thine if thou will fall down and 
worship” the god of Force. Unlimited wealth, 
unlimited power—a temptation humanity has 
never yet been able to resist, though it eve! 
brings destruction on the individual and cor- 
ruption and extinction on a nation. Germany 
could well challenge the world, asking, “Wo uld 
any other nation in my place have acted other 
wise?” The radical cause of the World Wat 
was the ill-will our social system engendels 


Continued on Page xxxili. 
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from Educators 


“News in Perspective 
and With Inter- 
pretation” 


* * For thirty years I 


have read The New 
York Times every 
morning and have 
found in it not only the 
news from every part 
of the globe but the 
news in perspective and 
with interpretation. * * 
In an age when the 
best things usually 
reach the smallest 
number of people, it 
means much for Amer- 
ica that a newspaper 
second to none should 
achieve a great circu- 
lation and a corres- 
ponding influence. 

W. H. P. FAUNCE, 


President, 
Brown University. 


“All Gone, Not One 
To Be Had” 


In a town some dis- 
tance away I passed a 
news stand one morn- 
ing and noticed the 
neat piles of morning 
papers. The pile of 
The New York Times 
was twice as high as 
any other. An hour or 
two later I came back 
that way and asked 
for a Times, for I 
wanted another copy. 
All gone, not one to be 
had. Plenty of local 
papers, but no Times. 
The keeper of the 
stand said they never 
lasted long, no matter 
how many he provided. 
ELMER E. BROWN, 

Chancellor, 

New York University. 


“The Times Has Be- 
come An American 
Institution” 


The New York 
Times has become an 
American institution. 
It assumes an intelli- 
gent interest in the 
world and all of its 
affairs on the part of 
its readers. It covers 
the broad field of 
world happenings in 
such a way that it has 
an important educa- 
tional influence upon 
our whole country. It 
is a pleasure to me to 
commend those in 
charge of the paper 
for the excellent work 
which they are doing.** 
RAY LYMAN WILBUR, 


President, 
Stanford University. 


In many schools and colleges The New York Times ts 

used as @ textbook; it is kept on file in libraries of 

educational institutions as well as in thousands of 
financial and commercial establishments. 


Che New York Cimes 
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Continued from Page xxx. 


by harassing and obstructing free intercourse 
and trade with our fellows, notably by high 
tariffs. The Economic Council of the League 
recently blamed them for preventing the re- 
covery of Europe. Then there was the urge 
of expansion, a “place in the sun,” a scare of 
overpopulation, because, although the earth 
was given to the children of men, a few have 
monopolized it. Restore to the people their 
heritage that all who would use land may do 
so by paying to the State a uniform tax on 
the unimproved value of the land. Our social 
system is the negation of Christianity, hence 
wars and strife. Small wonder that a spirit 
prevails which would “Grasp this sorry Scheme 
of Things entire,...Remould it nearer to the 
Heart’s Desire!” E. Kays. 
West Maitland, N. S. W., Australia. 


* * * 


Mrs. Symmes B. Hutchinson of 1]ew Haven, 
Conn., underscores the following sentences 
from the article by Watson Davis in the De- 
cember issue: “So-called frog babies born 
practically without any brain, still have the 
ability to whimper and draw down the corners 
of the mouth as if in distress at unpleasant 
stimulation,” and “A crab, fettered by one 
claw and left with food just out of reach, will 
resignedly starve to death, but put a polyp, 
the crab’s most deadly enemy, near by, and 
the prisoner crab will be so convulsed with 
fear that excitement racing through its nerves 
will send such a violent shock to the tied claw 
that it will come off so that the crab can 
scuttle off to safety,” and comments: “Do not 
encourage such dastardly cruelty to helpless 
smaller fellow-creatures. No ‘science’ falsely 
so called is worth such a blot on the human 
escutcheon.” 

* * * 


THE “MYSTERY” OF MONTENEGRO 
To the Editor of Current History: 

It is a pleasure to answer the questions of 
your correspondent, Mr. Frank B. Gardner, 
in the January issue regarding the “mystery” 
of Montenegro. The enslavement of Monte- 
negro is so complete that no protests of the 
victim reach the outer world, and the nine 
years of silence are pointed to by Serbia as 
proof that the people are contented. 

The truth is that nobody in Montenegro dare 
speak, or would be heard if he did. For nine 
years all who have objected to the infamous 
“vote” of the 200 men which ended Montene- 
grin liberty have been imprisoned or shot and 
their houses burned to the ground. In 1919- 
1920 between 5,000 and 6,000 homes were de- 
stroyed, one district being razed to the ground 
three times in succession. 

And how did the Serb put himself in the 


position to do all this? By betraying a friend, 
Montenegro fought side by side with Serbia 
through the World War, and King Nicholas 
was persuaded to allow his army to be staffed 
largely by Serbian officers in order to secure 
cooperation against the enemy. When the 
war was over the Serbs remained in the land, 
“to police it,” as they explained, until the re. 
turn of the King and Government. France 
saw to it that these remained in exile and pro- 
vided the Serbs with supplies to suppress the 
revolution that inevitably followed. Then 
came days of horror, when many shot them- 
selves rather than fall a prey to their vicious 
captors. The relief organizations sent from 
various countries have maintained the policy 
of keeping silence about the perpetrators of 
the very deeds they have been sent to remedy, 

France has backed Serbia in all her actions, 
largely as a move against Italy, and England 
has supported France. The United States is 
too far away, and nobody else dare speak. 
Montenegro was not even given a hearing at 
Versailles, despite the assurances of Great 
Britain and the United States that she was 
to be restored (thanks to Poincaré!) Since 
that time France has ceased to count the 
money sent to Serbia to support the prop- 
uganda necessary to keep the world in igno- 
rance. Let a newpaper anywhere speak but 
one word, and publisher and printer are 
threatened and bribed by the watchful secret 
agents. 

“What prevents restoring Montenegro to 
independence?” Possibly four conditions: 
(1) The inability of Montenegro to help her- 
self or to get a truthful hearing; (2) Serbian 
intrigue and French influence at the League 
of Nations and the fact that possession is 
nine points of the law; (3) fear of angering 
France on the part of Great Britain and 
other European nations; (4) desire to remain 
aloof from European affairs, no matter how 
urgent the injustice on the part of the United 
States. PRINCE MILO oF MONTENEGRO. 
To the Editor of Current History: 

Why do you publish such a violent pro-Ger- 
man article as that by Victor L. Berger in 
January CURRENT History? Of course, we 
must have freedom of expression. I was 
strongly opposed to the spirit that prevailed 
in this country during the war, when atroci- 
ties were grossly exaggerated and when no 
man could protest against the war passion oF 
plead for a moderate view, without being sub- 
jected to the charge of treachery to his coun- 
try’s cause. No repression of that sort ought 
ever be tolerated in a free country. But are 
you not now swinging to the other extreme 
when you publish so bitter an attack on the 


Continued on Page xxxvi. 
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CURRENT HISTORY 
presents history in the making, 
covering 55 nations. There is 
no other magazine in any 
language that offers such a 
varied and impressive volume 
of authentic, contemporary 
history within its covers. 

To the intelligent man and 
woman in every walk of life, 


it furnishes, impartially, the 
facts on which to base a well- 
considered judgment of the 
multifarious events occurring 
throughout the world. It sur- 
veys the world’s activities, care- 
fully winnowed, judiciously 
selected and accurately inter- 
preted, by recognized authori- 
ties; no editorials. 
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The MARCH number of CURRENT HISTORY will con- 
tain a symposium on the absorbing national issue raised by the 
possible nomination for President of a Roman Catholic. The 
opposition point of view is presented by a distinguished Baptist 
theologian and Fundamentalist, who bases his argument on the 
Encyclicals of the Pope and recent Catholic publications; he is 
answered by the Secretary of the Catholic Welfare Society, a 
leading authority and eminent clergyman of the American Roman 
Catholic Church. These two main theses were submitted to distin- 
guished American theological scholars for comment; their replies 
will also appear in the March issue. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON, 1777-8 


The controversy which is raging over his character as depicted by present-day his- 
torians is debated in the pages following. This picture was painted on bedticking at 
Valley Forge by C. W. Peale, and is now at the State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 
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Shall We Shatter the Nation’s Idols 
In School Histories? 


By WILLIAM HALE THOMPSON 


MAyor OF CHICAGO 


were a big issue in the Chicago 
mayoral campaign last Spring. 

I exposed in speeches and campaign liter- 
ature the vicious pro-British, un-American 
propaganda in the school histories which 
were in the Chicago public schools with the 
approval of Superintendent William McAn- 
drew, who had been imported from New 
York by the Dever Administration through 
influences exerted by Professor Charles E. 
Merriam of the University of Chicago, and 
members of the English-Speaking Union. I 
showed how in many histories Revolution- 
ary war heroes were defamed when men- 
tioned, and how many were treated with the 
silence of contempt by being omitted en- 
tirely from the school histories. I revealed 
that League of Nations and World Court 
propaganda were distributed in the public 
schools under McAndrew; that the “Spirit 
of ’76” and other patriotic pictures had been 
stripped from the school walls; that Mce- 
Andrew had expressed satisfaction with this 
desecration in the educational magazine he 
edits; that McAndrew had denied the Chi- 
cago public school children the privilege of 
contributing their pennies and dimes to the 
fund for the restoration of the historic 
frigate Constitution (“Old Tronsides”), 
which collection and cause had been en- 
dorsed by President Coolidge. 

To my meetings in the mayoral campaign 
I took a copy of Arthur Meier Schlesinger’s 
history, New Viewpoints in American His- 
tory, which history was the textbook in a 
history course conducted by the University 
of Chicago for Chicago school teachers, who 
“ought advancement through extra credits 
in history. I read to my audiences the fol- 


[were a big isue school textbooks 


lowing among other passages from this in- 
famous history, which was being taught to 
our school teachers to be taught by them 
in turn to the 550,000 school children of 
Chicago: 

When the representatives of George V 
rendered homage a few years ago at the 
tomb of the great disloyalist and rebel of 
a former century, George Washington, the 
minds of many Americans reverted with a 
sense of bewilderment to the time when an- 
other King George was guiding the destinies 
of the British nation. The fact is that the 
average American still accepts without qual- 
ification or question the partisan justifica- 
tions of the struggle for independence which 
have come down from the actual partici- 
pants in the affair on the American side. 

These accounts, colored by the emotions 
and misunderstandings of the times and de- 
signed to arouse the Colonists to a warlike 
pitch against the British Government, have 
formed the basis of the treatment in our 
school textbooks and have served to per- 
petuate judgments of the American Revolu- 
tion which no fair-minded historian can ac- 
cept today. (Page 160.) 


T pledged the people of Chicago that if 
elected Mayor I would stop the teaching in 
the public schools that George Washington 
was “a rebel” and “a traitor”; that I would 
have recognition given to the heroes of 
Irish, Polish, German, Holland, Italian and 
other extractions who had been dropped 
from the histories; that I would stop the 
defamation of America’s heroes; that I 
would see to it that the histories were 
brought back to the American viewpoint and 
American ideals that formerly prevailed. 

This issue was accentuated and empha- 
sized, coincident with the mayoral cam- 
paign, through the activity of a patriotic 
group of Chicagoans called the “Citizens’ 
Committee for the investigation of History 
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Textbooks.” Captain William J. Grace, 
who commanded a machine gun company 
overseas in the World War, was one of the 
prime movers in this organization. 

Some months after I began reading the 
Schlesinger history to audiences and expos- 
ing other unpatriotic propaganda, publicity 
was given in February, 1927, in one Chicago 
newspaper to a report on histories by this 
body. This report set forth in detail the 
charges that I had been making against the 
histories in my public speeches, and con- 
cluded with a petition that the histories be 
barred from the public schools. 

Mayor Dever also accentuated the issue. 
Although on April 5 the Chicago voters 
were to decide who should administer their 
affairs for the next four years, Mayor 
Dever forced through the City Council, on 
Feb. 23, 1927, a list of three new school 
trustees for six-year terms to succeed trus- 
tees whose terms had expired. This action 
had in view the purpose of assuring a Dever 
Board of Education for the next four years 
irrespective of who won in April for the 
four-year mayoral term. There were strong 
public protests voiced against this action, 
but the Dever-Brennan machine, entrenched 


in power and backed up by powerful news- 
paper support, secured Council confirmation 
for the Dever appointees. 


SELECTION OF SCHOOL BooKS 


March 9 was the date set by statute for 
the School Board to make its annual selec- 
tion of books to be used in the public schools 
for the ensuing year. Before that important 
date, as Captain Grace has testified in the 
McAndrew trial, the petition-report of the 
Grace committee was placed in the hands 
of Mayor Dever, Superintendent McAn- 
drew and Dr. Otto L. Schmidt, then 
President of the Chicago Historical 
Society and a_ pro-McAndrew - school 
trustee. But, as Captain Grace _testi- 
fied, McAndrew, instead of presenting 
the report to the Board of Education, sup- 
pressed it. It was not before the board 
on March 9, when the matter of considering 
the books for the ensuing year came before 
the board, and the board on recommenda- 
tion of Superintendent McAndrew again 
included in the list of books for the Chicago 
public schools the histories which I had 
denounced, which the Citizens’ Committee 
had denounced. The Citizens’ Committee 
did not get the hearing on their report 
which they had requested for some date in 
advance of the annual book-adoption action 
of the board. 
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On March 18, McAndrew, although he 
still was suppressing the Grace report, ad- 
dressed a communication to the board in 
which he defended the histories complained 
of, and declared that the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee’s report (which the board had not seen) 
was without merit. Here is one quotation 
from Superintendent McAndrew’s communi- 
cation to the board of March 18: “Our 
Chicago course in history is not at fault in 
any of the points alleged.” The Superin- 
tendent induced certain persons to sign the 
communication with him. 

So with the history issue clear—with 
Mayor Dever and Superintendent William 
McAndrew standing by the unpatriotic his- 
tories which I, members of the Grace Com- 


‘mittee and others publicly denounced—the 


Mayoralty election came on April 5. I was 
elected by a plurality of 83,000. I proceeded 
to carry out the pledges I had made to the 
people, but this was the situation: A new 
Mayor elected by the people, but the Board 
of Education in control of trustees ap- 
pointed by the defeated Mayor, and Super- 
intendent McAndrew, with term unexpired, 
supporting the anti-American histories. 

The fight went on. On May 3 the Grace 
Patriotic Committee finally was given a 
hearing by the School Administration Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education, the hear- 
ing they had so diligently sought for on a 
date before the annual adoption of text- 
books ou March 9. The feature of that meet- 
ing of May 3 was this statement by Dr. Otto 
L. Schmidt, pro-McAndrew trustee (I quote 
from the stenographic transcript) : 

I cannot get away from the idea that after 
all it was the great Anglo-Saxon race that 
were the founders of it (our country) and 
were connected with and were the guides 
and took the most active part and the largest 


part in the large development of this coun- 
cry. 


On May 28 there was another meeting, 
this time at the Chicago Historical Society. 
There were present three university pro- 
fessors, several school teachers, Superinten- 
dent McAndrew, Dr. Schmidt and Captain 
Grace. Superintendent McAndrew called 
the meeting to order, and summoned Dr. 
Schmidt to the chair. The history profes- 
sors gave caustic attention to “amateur 
historians,” referring to the patriotic and 
highly educated members of the Grace Com- 
mittee; and generally all speakers, save 
Captain Grace, gave approval to the his- 
tories in the schools. Captain Grace stated 
that it was the contention of his committee 
that American school children were entitled 
to have American history written by Amer- 
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jeans from the American viewpoint. The 
school teachers did not say anything. With 
reference to them Attorney Grace, in his 
testimony in the McAndrew trial, made this 
significant comment: “A dozen of the 
teachers came up afterward and said to 
me: ‘We believe you are right; of course, 
you are right! But ~ 
what can we do, 
what can we do, the 
way things are!’” I 
cite all this to show 
that McAndrew and 
his chief supporter, 
Dr. Otto L. Schmidt, 
stood by the unpatri- 
otic histories after 
their faults had been 
pointed out by me 
in hundreds of 
speeches and by the 
Grace Committee; 
that both before and 
after election they 
stood by the pro- 
British books. 

But “things” did 
not stay as_ they 
were. Thanks _ to 
one Dever-appoint2d 
trustee who resigned, 
and to two Dever- 
appointed trustees 
who changed their 
positions with refer- 
ence to McAndrew, 
my policies as en- 
dorsed by the people 
at the Mayoral election finally became 
last Summer the policies of a majority 
of the School Board. Then by majority 
vote Superintendent McAndrew was sus- 
pended; then started, in accordance with 
the statutes of Illinois, the McAndrew trial, 
now of international fame, before the Chi- 
cago School Board. The present line-up, as 
indicated by varior test votes since the 
trial started, is as follows: 

For McAndrew and Unpatriotic Histories— 
Trustees, Otto L. Schmidt, Walter J. Ray- 


mer, Helen Hefferan, James Mullenbach— 
Total, 4. 

Against McAndrew and Against Unpa- 
triotic Histories—Trustees, J. Lewis Coath, 
Theophilus Schmid, John A. English, Oscar 
Durante, James A. Hemingway, Walter 
Brandenburg—Total, 6. 


In Doubt—Trustee, Charles J. Vopicka— 
Total, 1. 


Sworn testimony in the McAndrew trial 
has corroborated all that I charged in the 
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Mayoral campaign; revealed even more than 
I had charged. The truth of my charges 
that American school histories have been 
falsified and denatured, through pro-British 
influences, to the end that our children may 
be denationalized and fitted for Anglo- 
American union, has been shown with 
startling clearness in 
text books submitted 
in evidence. 

Three of them pre- 
sent John Hancock 
as a “smuggler” 
only, with not one 
word of his great 
public service. (Ev- 
erett Barnes: Short 
American History, 
Vol. II, p. 9; Me- 
Laughlin and Van 
Tyne: History of the 
United States, 1919, 
pp. 140, 153.) 

Samuel Adams 
fares little better. 
West calls him “the 
first American po- 
litical boss,” and 
Hart calls him “a 
shrewd, hardheaded 
politician.” (p. 125.) 

Hart (151), Muz- 
zey (162) and Mc- 
Laughlin and Van 
Tyne (238), all teach 
that Alexander Ham- 
ilton is said to have 
once exclaimed: 
“The people, sir, is a great beast!” 

Six proclaim this to have been a popular 
toast: “Thomas Jefferson: May he receive 
from his fellow citizens the reward of his 
merit—a halter.” (McLaughlin and Van 
Tyne, p. 249.) 

Hart teaches that Jefferson was looked 
upon by Federalists as “an atheist, a liar 
and a demagogue.” (School History of the 
United States, 1920, p. 190.) 

Patrick Henry is set forth by McLaughlin 
and Van Tyne to our children as “a gay, 
unprosperous and unknown country lawyer.” 
(p. 141.) 

By Ward it is taught of Washington: 

If you had called him an ‘‘American’’ he 
would have thought you were using a kind 
of nickname. He was proud of being an 


Englishman. (Burke’s Speech on Concilia- 
tion, p. 10.) 


© Chambers, Chicago 


One has given a half-page of praise io 
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Benedict Arnold. In the same book (Everett 
Barnes’s) it is taught that 

The Continental Congress was a shameful 
scene of petty bickerings and schemings 
among selfish, unworthy, shortsighted, nar- 
row-minded, office-seeking and office-trad- 
ing plotters (p. 34). 


“We can afford now to laugh at our fore- 
fathers,” McLaughlin and Van Tyne teach 
(p. 262). 

The righteousness of the American Revo- 
lution is questioned in a dozen Anglicized 
history text books. Professor Muzzey, for 
instance, teaches that it was “a debatable 
question whether the abuses of the King’s 
Ministers justified armed resistance.” (p. 
115.) 

Professor Hart is teaching in one of his 
text books: 

To this day it is not easy to see why the 
Colonists felt so dissatisfied. They pro- 
fessed, and doubtless felt, the warmest at- 
tachment to the King, whom Ged and Par- 


liament had provided for them. (New Amer- 
ican History, 1916, p. 120.) 


Professor Ward’s text teaches: 


As long as there lurks in the back of the 
American consciousness a suspicion of Eng- 
lish tyranny in 1775, so long will misunder- 
standing prevent the English-speaking na- 
tions from working in accord to develop 
Anglo-Saxon freedom. (Preface.) 


The Anglicized school histories, submitted 
in evidence in the McAndrew trial, bristle 
with fulsome laudation of British democ- 
racy, British ideals, British institutions and 


British achievements, those of America 
being made to appear as poor imitations. 
Children in the schools are taught in these 
texts that “our country’s history has been 
hitherto distorted through unthinking ad- 
herence to traditional prejudices” (Guit- 
teau: Our United States, 1919, preface), 
but is now to be “set right” through “newer 
tendencies in historical writing” (Muzzey, 
editorial preface); through “scientific ex- 
actness of higher historical scholarship” and 
“emotions of new-found gratitude to Eng- 
land.” (Ward, Introduction.) 


PERNICIOUS TEACHINGS 


False and pernicious teachings run 
through the Anglicized textbooks, from be- 
ginning to end, such as follow in West’s 
History of the American People: 

Most of the settlers were servants, and a 

rather worthless lot. (p. 67.) 
_ They were a bad lot, with the vices of an 
irresponsible, untrained, hopeless class * * * 
cheats and drunkards from this class * * * 
led to crime or suicide. (p. 72.) 

Democracy * * * the meanest and 
worst form of government. (p. 80.) 
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Many of them paid themselves indirectly 
for their devotion to public service by what 
would today be called graft. (p. 132.) 

Pettiness and ignorance on the part of the 
Colonists. (p. 141.) 

Wolfe had only 700 Americans, whom he 
described as ‘‘the dirtiest, most contempti- 
ble, cowardly dogs * * * such rascals are 
an encumbrance to an army.” (p. 182.) 

Washingtor declared that he would have 
been wholly helpless for a long time had he 
not had under his command a small troop 
of English soldiers. (P. 183.) 


Those who took part in the Stamp Act 
protests, the Boston Tea Party, the Boston 
Massacre and the capture of the Gaspee, 
are referred to as “mobs.” (West, 201, 206; 
Muzzey, 97; McLaughlin and Van Tyne, 
146.) 

The American Revolution, according to 
West (p. 178), was a calamity which “split 
the English-speaking race.” The only hope 
Professor West has for America he states 
thus: “Now, after a century and a half the 
two great divisions of the English-speaking 
race are coming together once more in sym- 
pathetic friendship, again to double their 
influence.” (p. 2438.) 

Among all the “Anglo-American pro- 
fessors of history” Dr. David S. Muzzey 
appears to rank first as scandal-monger 
and mud-slinger. His textbook, American 
History (1925), is used in more Chicago 
high schools than all other history texts 
combined. On page 170 he says: 

George Washington was reviled (by the 
press) in language fit to characterize a 
Nero. ‘‘Tyrant,’’ ‘‘dictator’’? and ‘‘despot”’ 
were some of the epithets hurled at him. 
He was called the ‘‘step-father of his coun- 
try,’’ while some one or other is said to 
have said that ‘‘the day was hailed with 


joy by the Republican press when this im- 
poster should be ‘hurled from his throne.’ ”’ 


Under the pretense of “promoting more 
friendly relations” and “mutual understand- 
ing” with Great Britain, our school children 
are now taught not the consecrated maxim, 
“Taxation without representation is tyr- 
anny,” but, quite to the contrary, that “In 
England’s taxation of the colonies there was 
no injustice or oppression” (A. C. Me- 
Laughlin: History of the American Nation, 
p. 152), and that the real reason indepen- 
dence was sought was that after England 
had at great cost crushed out autocracy in 
the Western Hemisphere, the colonists no 
longer needed the protection of the mother 
country, and were unwilling to pay their 
fair share of the costs incurred. 

Faneuil Hall, “the cradle of liberty,” is 
of no consequence in these new histories, 
nor is the Mutiny Act, the Stamp Act, or 
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the Boston Massacre. The martyrdom of 
Nathan Hale, whose only regret on the 
British scaffold was that he had but one 
life to lose for his country, is in all of them 
ignored. In most of them there is no men- 
tion of Joseph Warren, Ethan Allen, An- 
thony Wayne, Paul Revere, Molly Pitcher, 
Betsy Ross, General Herkimer, General 
Schuyler, Von Steuben, De Kalb, Kosciuszko, 
Pulaski, John Stark or Commodore Barry. 
Such important battles as Bunker Hill, Ben- 
nington, Oriskany and King’s Mountain are 
omitted. The decisive victories of Ticonde- 
roga, Saratoga, New Orleans and the cap- 
ture of the Serapis, are belittled. The in- 
spiring slogans, “We have met the enemy 
and they are ours,” “Don’t give up the ship,” 
and “I’ve not yet begun to fight,” are 
omitted or discredited. 


PrRO-BRITISH ORGANIZATIONS 


The Carnegie Foundation, Rhodes Schol- 
arship Fund, English-speaking Union, In- 
terdependence Day Association, and other 
pro-British and pacifist propaganda organi- 
zations have been shown to have direct con- 
nection with these alterations, their own 
officials having written several of the An- 
glicized textbooks. The flood of evidence 
in the McAndrew trial, to which no answer 
has been offered because it is unanswerable, 
overwhelmingly proves that organized for- 
eign influences pervade the colleges and 
public schools of our country, and have 
caused these authors to rewrite American 
school history from the British standpoint. 

Pending the ousting of McAndrew and 
the restoration of real American histories 
to the public schools, I wrote the Board of 
Education on Nov. 22, to notify history 
teachers to give oral instruction with refer- 
ence to the lives and achievements of the 
many heroes of many nationalities, now 
denied their proper places in the school his- 
tories. Among these “lost heroes” which 
I urged the teachers should bring back into 
the light are the following: 

CasmIR Putaskr and TapEusz ANDRZEJA 
BoNAWENTURA KosciuszKo, Polish noblemen 
who made magnificent records in the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the former giving up his life 
in the cause of freedom, but their deeds have 
been wiped out of Anglicized school history. 

Baron voN STEUBEN and JOHANN De KALp, 
Germans, who played glorious parts in the 
Revolution, the former being George Wash- 
ington’s chief drill master, bringing to the 
recruits the training and experience of the 
army of Frederick the Great. De KaLs, serv- 
Ing with the French troops, was mortally 
wounded at Camden. 

General RicHarD Montcomery, in chief 


command of the Northern Army, and these 
other Irishmen: 
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General HENRY KNOX, who was the head 
of Washington’s artillery; Commodore JoHN 
Barry, brilliant sea fighter, first American 
Commodore and Washington’s first head of 
the United States Navy; General DANIEL 
Morcan, leader of Washington’s infantry; 
General STEPHEN MOYLAN, commander of his 
cavalry; General EpwarD HAND, his Adjutant 
General; General JOSEPH REED, his secre- 
tary; JOHN SULLIVAN, ANTHONY WAYNE, JOHN 
STaRK and WILLIAM IRVINE whom Wash- 
ington made Generals—all of these fare sad- 
ly at the hands of English sympathizing his- 
tories now in the public schools. For in- 
stance, Historian Hart gives sole credit for 
the attack on Quebec to Benedict Arnold, 
with no mention at all of General MoNnTGomM- 
ERY, who commanded and who lost his life 
there. 

Dutch heroes and pioneers, including Gen- 
erai PHILIP SCHUYLER, who played leading 
parts in revolutionary days in Pennsylvania 
and New York; Swedish heroes and founders 
who played similar rdéles in New Jersey and 
Delaware, and French heroes of Carolina. 

NATHAN HALE, born in America and edu- 
cated at Yale, who, just before being hanged 
by the British, said that he regretted he had 
but one life to give to his country. Also Gen- 
eral ABNER CLARK, George F.. Harding’s he- 
roic ancestor, should be put back in the his- 
tories. 

In this letter of Nov. 22 to the Board of 
Education I called attention to another mat- 


ter as follows: 


I am informed that the University of Chi- 
cago man, Howard C. Hill, who has been 
teaching the unpatriotic Schlesinger history 
to the Chicago school teachers, is the same 
Hill who now appears as the sole adviser of 
the committee which has put in the junior 
high scheols the course of study in history 
and other ‘‘social studies.’’ If, in fact, he 
is the same man, I recommend that he be 
eliminated from the Chicago public school 
situation at once. While I am Mayor I do 
not propose to have the school children 
taught that George Washington was a rebel 
and a traitor. 


Unable to answer the charges in the Mc- 
‘Andrew trial, the unpatriotic pack, per- 
niciously busy in Chicago as elsewhere, re- 
sorted to falsehood. They broadcasted the 
story that I intended to burn up books in 
the library. Sounding this false alarm ot 
fire, they tried to divert attention to the 


lake front to see a library fire. Beaten and 
silenced in the forum of reason, they re- 
sorted to lies and ridicule, featuring and 
headlining “the library fire” and “Bill 
Thompson’s private war with the King of 
England.” In the two letters I wrote to 
the Chicago Library Board, last Fall, the 
only letters I have written to this body since 
my election last April as Mayor, I said: 
Please understand that I am not officially 
concerned in what books are on the library 
shelves, and I rejoice in the fact that we 
live in a day of free speech and free press, 


but it becomes an official matter and one 
of public concern when public officials, like 
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our librarians and library trustees, suggest 
the reading of particular books; put them 
in reading courses and use their official po- 
sitions and the influence and edifices of the 
public library system to circulate and im- 
press certain of the teachings of such hooks. 


TrRuTH ABOUT LIBRARY ISSUE 


In addition to reiterating the foregoing 
statement in my second letter of Nov. 4 to 
the Library Board, I wrote also in that 
second letter: 


It is not to the texts of library books that 
I take exception but to the teaching of cer- 
tain texts. 

A library is ‘‘a depository of human 
thought.’’ It might, too, be termed a reser- 
voir of human thought contributed by men 
and women, great and near great, of many 
climes through the centuries of civilization. 

No man in America today has fought 
harder, and at such sacrifice, as I have 
fought for the free speech and free press 
guaranteed by our Constitution. It is far 
from my mind and my ideals to censor the 
hundreds of thousands of books on the li- 
brary shelves, and you know it, but I do 
step in when, under official sanction, propa- 
ganda pipe lines are led out of that reservoir 
of knowledge to poison the minds of Ameri- 
can citizens. 


What I objected to and protested against 
in the Library case, were certain booklets 


in a “reading course” prepared by the 
American L’brary Association and circu- 
lated with the official sanction and ap- 
proval of our own Public Library, particu- 
larly one written by Herbert Adams Gib- 
bons of Princeton. Frederick Bausman, dis- 
tinguished author and former justice of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Washington, 
found this pamphlet in the Seattle Library 
early in 1927 and its contents so shocked 
him that he wrote for The American Mer- 
cury a magazine article protesting against 
this and similar propaganda. This article 
was generally commended by patriotic citi- 
zens throughout America. Judge Bausman 
was one of the many distinguished witnesses 
who took the stand in the case against Mc- 
Andrew and gave support to my charges 
of anti-American propaganda in schools and 
library teaching courses in Chicago and in 
the country generally. Among such wit- 
nesses were: Charles Edward Russell, 
Charles Grant Miller and Frederick F. 
Schrader. 

As I‘ said in my letter of Nov. 4 to the 
Library Board, I was amazed to find that 
this Gibbons anti-American booklet was still 
part of the Chicago Library official reading 
course—evidence to my mind that, even 
though the Canadian President no longer 
was at the head of the American Library 
Association, pro-British, anti-American 
propaganda continued to percolate through 
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the libraries of Chicago and other cities. I 
pointed out other pro-British booklets in 
this American Library reading course that 
were being circulated through the Chicago 
Library and the libraries of nearly all 
cities in America, and, incidentally, ] 
pointed out that the Chicago Public Library 
trustees were violating the law by selling 
these booklets. So much for the Chicago 
Library case. So much for the details of 
the exposures in-the McAndrew histories 
case. 

Those who cannot answer and have not 
answered in the forum of reason of the Chi- 
cago School Board trial have been seeking 
to ridicule and discredit my efforts to drive 
out anti-American propaganda from public 
teaching courses in Chicago, in accordance 
with the pledge I made to the people, in 
accordance with the mandate from the 
people which came in the Chicago mayoral 
election at which 1,000,000 men and women 
cast ballots. The campaign of misrepre- 
sentation, ridicule and abuse which has been 
waged against me, in America as well as 
abroad, should be a matter of serious con- 
cern to all who hold sacred the ideals and 
institutions of our Government. Why this 
opposition? Why this rage against an ex- 
ecutive of a great American city who is but 
doing his plain duty? Do foreign Powers 
plot to do by propaganda, circulated through 
innocent or unscrupulous agents in this 
country, what they have been unable to do 
by armed force? Have some persons the 
motive and hope of stupendous rewards 
through the cancellation of foreign war 
debts? Is an inferior navy the goal sought? 
Is love for England greater with some than 
love for America? What is there for Amer- 
icans to ridicule in the slogan “America 
First”? Is a man to be laughed at because 
he defends the name and fame of George 
Washington? Are we nearing a day (which 
some of the disloyal historians desire) to 
laugh at the founders of our nation? 

ATTITUDE OF FOREIGN ELEMENTS 

Some critics scoff and say: ‘What’s the 
School Board fight all about?” They know, 
but they do not want to admit they know. 
The people of Chicago know and _ under- 
stand. The Poles have held a great mass 
meeting, at which they indignantly pro- 
tested against the dropping of the names 
of Kosciuszko and Pulaski from the school 
histories. Citizens of German and Irish ex- 
traction in mass meetings in Chicago and 
elsewhere have protested against the 
wrongs done heroes of those nationalities. 
Chicago citizens of Dutch descent have met 
and passed resolutions tendering me support 
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and protesting because there has been elim- 
inated from the school histories credit due 
to Holland in the cause of democracy and 
freedom and credit due to Dutch pioneers 
in America. Chicago citizens of Italian 
extraction have passed resolutions protest- 
ing against the teaching that “the spirit 
and institutions of our country are Eng- 
lish”; declaring that the proposed English- 
speaking Union would “crowd to the back- 
ground American citizens of other nation- 
ality origins”; pointing out that, because of 
the suspicion in Central and South America 
that we are tying up with England, our 
country has lost much of the friendship and 
confidence the Latin people of those coun- 
tries formerly entertained for us. Other 
nationality groups have passed, or are now 
preparing to pass, similar resolutions. The 
Italians and others in their resolutions en- 
thusiastically concur in the statement I 
made in my first letter last Fall to the 
Library Board: 

In truth, our national greatness was 
achieved, not by one but by many nationali- 
ties, and the present surpassing position of 
our country is due to the fact that here in 
America we have brought to the national 
surface the best in ideas and ideals of all 
nationalities, and the mingling of many 
strains has produced the highest type of 


civilization and the highest level of attain- 
ments in the world’s history. 


The Chicago case is not isolated. School 
books here are used in other cities. Some 
cities have thrown out propaganca-distorted 
books; most of them have not. The histories 
that the big cities use go to the small cities 
and to the crossroad schoolhouses of the 
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country districts. So this matter of treason- 
tainted hist« ‘es is not a Chicago local situa- 
tion; it goes to the whole nation. The read- 
ing courses of the American Library Asso- 
ciation are circulated in libraries generally 
throughout America. What Judge Bausman 
found in the Seattle Public Library, I found 
in the Chicago Public Library. What we 
here in Chicago have found in our perverted 
school histories, people of other cities have 
found or are finding in their histories. This 
is not the case of Thompson versus McAn- 
drew. It is the case of patriotic Americans 
everywhere against those who defame our 
national heroes and make assaults on our 
national institutions. 

The Christian church rests upon the 
divinity of Christ. To attack that is to 
assail the spiritual life of the Christian 
church. American trioti rests 

ashington, father 

the nation, and the right- 

eousness of the cause of freedom and inde- 
pendence that he led. Take that away and 
the patriotic structure falls, leaving but the 
shell of commercialism. The nobility of 
heroes, with belief in their cause and their 
ideals, is to the nation, what divinity is to 
religion. Freedom is in peril if the people 
turn from the ideals of the founders, be- 
cause out of those ideals came the nation. 
Patriotism lives by the light of her heroes. 
Nations have their shrines of patriotism, 
as churches have their altars of divinity. 
The patriotic must guard the one, as the 
devout protect the other. Drop the heroes 
from the country’s histories, and you take 
the stars out of the firmament of patriotism. 


Plea for Frankness in Writing, History 


By RUPERT HUGHES 


NOVELIST AND AUTHOR OF A NEw BIOGRAPHY OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


just and wise and honorable people 

are doing superb things for the na- 
tion and mankind. But their work is quiet 
and attracts none of the world-wide atten- 
tion that other Chicagoans have won—the 
gunmen, for instance. These picturesque 
criminals have a way of dashing through 
the streets in automobiles and spraying 
whole neighborhoods with machine-gun fire, 
shattering windows, churches, police sta- 
tions and innocent bystanders with gay im- 
partiality. In a somewhat similar fashion 
the Mayor and his disciples have been raid- 
Ing the hitherto placid avenues of education. 


(iusto is a noble city in which many 


With magnificent courage they have dared 
the King of England to put his nose within 
tweaking-reach and banished him forever 
from the privileges of the city. They have 
also charged along the whole line of his- 
tories and historians with their guns spit- 
ting such missiles as “traitor,” “treason,” 
“treason-tainted,” “unpatriotic,”  “per- 
verted,” “British-bought,” “propaganda,” 
“bribery” and the like. Hardly one reputa- 
ble American historian has failed to be 
potted. Obscure burrowers in dusty 
libraries, shy and bespectacled scholars, 
delvers into manuscripts and gentle pur- 
veyors of information to school children 
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have suddenly found themselves in the head- 
lines undergoing publicity and abuse such as 
was hitherto reserved for murderers, mov- 
ing-picture celebrities, prizefighters, politi- 
cians and malefactors or corespondents of 
great wealth. There must be something 
astoundingly dramatic when such an experi- 
ence befalls a scholar. It shows that no- 
body is safe from everybody. And it be- 
hooves the most respectable and the most 
retired and retiring citizens to be careful 
how they scorn the victims of today’s head- 
lines lest they themselves be sent skyhigh 
into tomorrow’s. 

To accuse a historian of writine propa- 
ganda of any sort is to attack his scientific 
integrity. It is devastating when practically 
every American historian is tossed up in 


the blanket indictment of Mayor Thompson, - 


who charges that “American school his- 
tories have been falsified and dcnatured, 
through pro-British influences, to the end 
that our children may be denationalized.” 
He reiterates the accusation that most of 
our schoolbool.s are “treason-tainted.” 
“Treason” is a strong noun, and “treason- 
tainted” is a fierce epithet. Benedict Arnold 
was accused of less than our historians. 
All that Arnold did was to arrange to sell 
one fort and fail to deliver it. For this he 
has been placed alongside Judas Iscariot. 
But Mayor Thompson accuses American 
historians of a treason far more vile, more 
dangerous and of infinitely wider influence. 
In return for British bribes, he says, they 
have conspired to poison the minds of the 
children, our future citizens, so that they 
will despise their country, abhor the found- 
ers of it, and fall an easy prey to the in- 
famous project of an Anglo-Saxon alliance. 
If this were true, the historians he cites 
by name and text would deserve a far 
higher hanging than Benedict Arnold would 
have had if we could have caught him. 
Mayor Thompson is almost criminally mild 
when he merely calls for the expulsion of 
certain treason-tainted teachers and the re- 
jection of certain treacherous volumes. He 
should demand the imprisonment, trial and 
death of the guilty. If his charges are un- 
true, he has committed libel for which no 
monetary compensation would be sufficient. 

Professor David Saville Muzzey has 
actually instituted suit for $100,000 dam- 
ages against one of the Mayor’s agents. 
This is none too much payment for such a 
fearful charge. Dr. Muzzey is a direct de- 
scendant of one of the eight men whose 
life’s blood made sacred the battlefield of 
Lexington. Another ancestor of his owned 
the very ground on which that immortal 
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skirmish was fought. To bedaub a man of 
such American ancestry with unfounded 
accusations of treason, of selling his country 
for British gold, of trying to pervert the 
minds of young America with lying heve- 
sies—that would be an intolerable crime, 
but for one thing: Hardly anybody in 
America takes the charge seriously, except 
certain fanatics who really take nothing 
“seriously,” though they take everything 
fanatically. Hardly anybody in America 
believes that the charge is made seriously, 
with no ulterior purpose. The reaction of 
the American people to the Thompsoniad is 
reassuring, for if the public were convinced 
of the charges, there would be lynching bees 
for the historians and bonfires of books 
everywhere. Instead of that the nation and 
the world have been moved to hilarity. 
Mayor Thompson’s partisans have welched 
on their promises to burn books on the lake 
front; they have called off their invasion of 
the public library; they have found them- 
selves suddenly thrown on the defensive. 
Mayor Thompson says: “I pledged the peo- 
ple of Chicago that if elected Mayor I would 
stop the teaching in the public schools that 
George Washington was a rebel and a 
traitor.” It is fine to see him so conscien- 


tious about his pledges, but he might as 
well have pledged himself to stop the heresy 
that 2+2=4. 


WASHINGTON AS REBEL 


If George Washington was not a rebel 
against his King and a traitor to his Eng- 
lish rulers, then he was nothing at all. It 
has usually been thought one of his greatest 
proofs of courage that he defied his royal 
master, led troops against the royal troops 
and risked his neck for the cause he be- 
lieved in. When Boston disobeyed the King 
and was occupied by British soldiers and 
blockaded by British ships, Washington 
made the magnificent declaration in the 
Virginia convention (illegally convened by 
the members of the dismissed Assembly): 
“I will raise one thousand men, subsist them 
at my own expense and march myself at 
their head for the relief of Boston.” If that 
was not the speech of a rebel and a traitor, 
then there never was a rebel or a traitor. 
It was impossible that America should ever 
throw off the subjection to British rule 
unless somebody took on himself the odium 
and the peril of playing rebel and traitor to 
the British King. 

A near neighbor of Mayor Thompson’s is 
Mr. Voliva, and he has pledged himself to 
see that nobody in his bailiwick shall teach 
that the earth is round. He ridicules the 
thought and reviles the geographers with 
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as much vigor and perhaps even more sin- 
cerity than Mayor Thompson displayed in 
reviling the historians. But Mr. Voliva 
manages only a small community. Mayor 
Thompson is committed to the principle 
that the teaching of history in the next to 
the largest city in America shall be a matter 
for politicians to stuff into their platforms. 
He argues that, since he made a ludicrous 
pledge and subsequently rolled up a plural- 
ity of 83,000 in a municipal election, there- 
fore 550,000 school children of Chicago are 
to be taught certain things that they would 
not have been taught if the election had 
gone the other way. Picturesque as they 
may be to historians of the present day, 
what have Mayor Thompson’s pledges or hi 
pluralities to do with past history? He 
seems to act upon an amazing tragic-comic 
conception of history as material for shift- 
ing political opinion and a test of charac- 
ter. If you believe such and such a docu- 
ment, you are a traitor; if you believe such 
and such a legend, you are a patriot. If 
you repeat what Washington, Adams or 
Jefferson actually wrote, you are treason- 
tainted, but you are a good citizen so long 
as you stick to Parson Weems. 

Ours is perhaps the only nation where 


any demand exists for pretending that all 
the prominent men of the past were para- 
gons of godlike wisdom and purity. Only 
recently has a school of historians arisen 
whose one test of a statement is its truth- 


fulness. Only of late has scientific honesty 
been attempted in the discussion of our 
national history. The result has been a 
great downfall of idols and a great uplifting 
of men. But surely we do not in 1928 want 
to worship idols or teach our children idola- 
try. The whole question boils down to this: 
Shall we teach truth or lies? Shall we tell 
both sides of great disputes or only one? 
Shall we try to find out facts and teach 
them or shall we go on promulgating silly 
fables? Shall we try to breed prigs, hypo- 
crites and cads in the name of patriotism, 
or shall we give to our young the benefits of 
wisdom, scholarship and impartiality? Shall 
we lift education out of politics or leave it 
to the merey of party ferocity? Shall we 
try to put history alongside arithmetic, 
geography, astronomy, geology, biology, 
chemistry and physics, or shall we have it 
written fresh every campaign by the Alder- 
men and the bosses? Shall we encourage 
gentlemen desirous of winning as many 
votes as possible to plaster with slander 
scholars whose one purpose is to recite the 
facts of the past for the education and 
guidance of the present and the future? 
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Surely our nation has not done so shame- 
fully in its short life that the truth is to be 
feared. Surely we cannot uphold its great 
traditions if we belie them and write fairy 
stories instead of histories about their 
origins and the evolution of the Republic. 
Mayor Thompson says that it is “unpatri- 
otic,” it is “anti-American,” it is “treason- 
tainted” to publish the truth about our fore- 
fathers and their friends and enemies. That 
is far more dangerous doctrine than any- 
thing he cites from the honorable scholars 
whom he so rashly maligns. Surely he never 
realized what he was saying when he let the 
ecstasies cf public speaking carry him away. 
Looking out upon a sea of faces, many of 
them foreign, most of them passionate, he 
let his own ignorance of history sweep him 
out of his depth. He probably wishes he 
had never brought up the subject, for he 
has caught hold of a live wire that he can- 
not let go. He is making the best of it, but 
it is a sorry best. He has committed him- 
self to the denunciation of seekers after 
truth and to the inflaming of racial preju- 
dices and jingoistic frenzies. There can be 
no permanent or worth-while success in 
such persecution or in such applause as he 
receives from certain factions. To a man 
who falls off a cliff, the force of gravity is 
an odious thing, but it is irresistible. To a 
man maligning accurate historians, facts, 
records, manuscripts, dates, documents are 
loathsome things, but they will bury him in 
the end. 


SCHLESINGER’S WORK 


In his article for CURRENT HIsTory the 
Mayor makes a number of quotations from 
histories. He begins with one from that 
splendid work, New Viewpoints in Ameri- 
can History, by Arthur Meier Schlesinger, 
who was born in Ohio, educated in America, 
has always taught in America, and is one of 
the most honest and scientific of historians, 
basing all his work on profound research. 
Mayor Thompson quotes with animus only 
so much as he wants to quote, and, while 
accusing Schlesinger of propaganda, omits 
to quote these words from the very same 
page: “Our conception of patriotism is 
undergoing revision, for Germany has 
taught us the danger of teaching propa- 
ganda in the guise of history; and the 
teacher and writer of history today is 
charged with the responsibility of being as 
scrupulously fair to other nations as to the 
United States in dealing with the subject 
matter of American history.” On the very 
next page Schlesinger says: “The American 
Revolution, as we now know it to have been, 
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is infinitely more interesting and human, 
and provocative of patriotism, than the 
make-believe Revolution handed down by 
tradition.” 


__ ENEMIES OF HISTORICAL TRUTH 


Mayor Thompson, like many other ene- 
mies of fair and impartial scholarship, can- 
not believe that a man can love his country 
and yet tell the truth about it; he cannot 
even permit the forefathers whom he praises 
to be heard or quoted. He professes rever- 
ence for the builders of the nation, yet 
insults the historian who goes to these 
builders for his account of the actual proc- 
esses of building this nation. He objects to 
the designation of John Hancock as a 
“smuggler,” and of Samuel Adams as “the 


first American political boss.” But these - 


are facts and it is dishonest to suppress 
them. Besides, it is odd that Mayor Thomp- 
son, of all people, should imply that the 
term “political boss” implies a lack of merit 
or patriotism. He shouid realize and all 


living politicians should realize that the his- 
torians who represent dead statesmen as 
politicians when alive are the truest friends 
of the living politicians of our day, since 
they show that our forefathers also met 


opposition, suspicion and abuse, and were in 
perplexity and disagreement about nearly 
every policy. He denounces four historians 
for quoting Alexander Hamilton’s remark, 
“The people, sir, is a great beast.” But 
Alexander Hamilton also said, “The House 
of Lords is a noble institution * * * The 
people are turbulent and changing; they 
seldom judge or determine right * * * you 
cannot have a good executive upon a demo- 
cratic plan.” Hamilton believed in a Presi- 
dent for life with more power than a king, 
and he called the Constitution “a frail and 
worthless fabric.” He fought for it only 
because it was better than anarchy. He said 
ferocious things about many of the fore- 
fathers, and they said blood-curdling things 
about him. He grew so wroth at Washing- 
ton once that he cut the great man dead. 
He once said that he had been no friend of 
Washington’s for three years. 

What is Mayor Thompson going to do 
about it? It is too late for him to throttle 
Hamilton and the others. Would he like to 
suppress Hamilton’s utterances, and Jeffer- 
son’s, Washington’s, Adams’s, Madison’s 
and the others’ as well as Schlesinger and 
Muzzey and Van Tyne? Does he think it 
inadvisable to allow the young people of 
Chicago to read the works of the forefathers 
lest they cease to be patriots? Are we to 
define patriotism as an emotion based solely 


on fables and ignorance? These historians 
whom the Mayor reviles offend him only 
because they go back to the fathers them- 
selves and to their authentic records. Has 
our country so shameful a past that we dave 
not uncover it? On a moment’s reflection 
we realize that it is not the historians but 
Mayor Thompson who slanders the builders 
of the nation. What a curious taradiddle it 
is to maintain both that our forefathers 
were saints and that it is treason to quote 
their words. No great man ever endured 
viler abuse than Thomas Jefferson. He was 
generally labeled “atheist and demagogue.” 
Why suppress the vividness of those con- 
temporary slanders? Unless we describe 
the obstacles and the opposition overconie 
by our heroes, how shall we show their 
heroism? To call Patrick Henry “a gay, 
unprosperous and unknown country lawyer” 
is but to state the facts, and it rather en- 
hances thun diminishes his prestige. Shall 
we no longer call Abe Lincoln a “rail 
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splitter’? 


WASHINGTON’S ENGLISH SENTIMENT 


That the pre-Revolutionary Washing- 
ton was proud of being an _ English- 
man is absolutely certain. We have a 
letter of his dated Oct. 9, 1774, wherein 
he says of independence, ‘‘no such thing 
is desired by any thinking man in all 
North America.” If it is treason to quote 
that, how can we show his evolution into the 
great patriot who could take up arms 
against his King and fight for independence 
at the head of thirteen quarrelsome Colo- 
nies? How can we feel the glory of the 
great day when he could write: “I have 
labored, ever since I have been in the Ser- 
vice, to discourage all kinds of local attach- 
ments and distinctions of country, denomi- 
nating the whole by the greater name of 
American, but I have found it impossible 
to overcome prejudices.” He wrote that on 
Dec. 20, 1776, after he had been in com- 
mand for a year and a half, and just six 
days before he won the Battle of Trenton. 

Mayor Thompson has honored me by in- 
cluding me in his s‘veeping denunciations, 
and thereby put me in far more excellent 
company than I deserve. Because of my 
compilation of Washington’s actual writings 
and deeds, Mayor Thompson is quoted as 
dubbing me “a cheap skate looking for pub- 
licity.” He is quoted by the press as going 
so far as to call me “a damned liar.” He 
admitted when questioned that he had not 
read my book. He has indeed been quoted 
as boasting that he does not read books. He 
merely denounces them on the carefully 
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selected reports of others. I have no com- 
plaint to make of his abuse. It warms me. 
It would, indeed, be almost fatal to the repu- 
tation of any historical writer to receive a 
kind word from Mayor Thompson, since his 
ideals are the very opposite of the ideals of 
any truth-seeking scholar. 

In his catalogue of complaints against 
American historians, Mayor Thompson ob- 
jects to one who “has given a half-page of 
praise to Benedict Arnold.” But Washing- 
ton praised Arnold in the highest terms, and 
nobody has ever denied his military genius 
and valor, as nobody, not even the British, 
has defended his treason. The complaints 
of the bad quality and bickerings of the 
Continental Congress are so multitudinous 
among the forefathers that no truthful his- 
torians can omit to mention them even 
though Mayor Thompson considers it trea- 
sonable. The calm consideration of the 
grievances that led to the Revolution, and 
the frank presentation of the inconsistencies 
and controversies among the Colonies and 
the leaders is essential to any intelligent 
treatment of them. Only the grossest and 
most obstinate ignorance can urge their 
suppression. To represent the Revolution 
as the uprising of a nation of unified saints 


against unified devils is too silly even for 


school children’s fodder. Mayor Thompson 
is infuriated by the “fulsome laudation of 
British democracy, British ideals, British 
institutions and British achievements.” But 
since our forefathers gave them all praise, 
since our nation is essentially an offshoot of 
the British, why not say so? As late as 
1775 in front of Boston General Washing- 
ton wrote to General Gage that the whole 
purpose of the rebellion was “to hand down 
to posterity those just and invaluable privi- 
leges which they received from their ances- 
tors.” He believed in the British Constitu- 
tion and insisted that he asked for nothing 
better than a fair interpretation of it for 
the Englishmen of the Colonies. Is Mayor 
Thompson willing to call Washington a 
British propagandist treason-tainted? 
Under the heading “False and Pernicious 
Teachings” the Mayor lists seven excerpts 
that are absolutely true and hence cannot be 
pernicious. He objects to such things as 
the fact that certain of the early settlers 
were indentured servants, that graft existed, 
that Wolfe abused the Colonial soldiers and 
that “mobs” occasionally raged. But even 
a Mayor of Chicago cannot turn time back 
and alter history. As for graft, Washing- 
ton himself raged against the “dirty, mer- 
cenary spirit” of his people. I am not 
familiar with Professor West’s writings, 
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but I cannot feel that he has been fairly 
quoted. If Professor West believes, as the 
Mayor indicates, that it was a calamity that 
the Americans split away from England, I 
can only say that I disagree with him heart- 
ily. But that gives me no right to denounce 
him or burn his books. This is a free 
country, theoretically, and he has as good a 
right to his opinion as I have to mine. Any 
effort of mine to suppress the opinion of a 
scholar or of anybody else would be a trea- 
son against the basic principles of freedom 
and equality. Mayor Thompson thinks that 
the ulterior purpose of these historians is to 
make us ripe for an Anglo-Saxon union. 
Just how that scheme is to be helped by de- 
faming all our forefathers he never quite 
explains. He has much to say, however, of 
the neglect shown toward heroes of foreign 
birth or origin. And he gives a confused 
list of names. But one may feel sure that 
if, and where, they have been ignored, the 
sole reason must have been a lack of space; 
for it would be impossible to name all the 
brave and helpful soldiers in the war with. 
out turning history into a mere roster. It 
is impossible also in reasonable space to 
answer all of Mayor Thompson’s efforts to 
prove that there exists in Chicago “propa- 
ganda pipe lines * * * to poison the minds 
of American citizens.” 

The Mayor gives Professor Muzzey pre- 
eminence as “scandal-monger and mud- 
slinger” and quotes his quotation of the 
abuse Washington endured. But how is one 
to describe Washington with sympathy or 
reality if one suppresses the mud-slinging 
he was subjected to? It is true beyond all 
denial that poor Washington was called 
such names and that he almost frothed at 
the mouth with helpless rage. Dr. Muzzey 
has not listed a tenth of the frightful 
charges made against Washington by his 
fellow-citizens. He was even accused of 
embezzling public funds. He was threatened 
with lynching by mobs while he was Presi- 
dent. And for what did they want to lynch 
him? If Mayor Thompson would consent to 
read a book, he could find John Adams de- 
scribing how “ten thousand people in the 
streets of Philadelphia, day after day, 
threatened to drag Washington out of his 
house.” This was in 1793. Again, in 1795, 
he was overwhelmed with abuse. Why? 
Because it was alleged that he had been 
bought with British gold. The Jay Treaty 
which he favored was given as proof that 
he wanted to sell to England the liberty that 
had been won by the Revolution. And so 
we come round to the final absurdity of the 
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whole ugly and ridiculous business. Mayor 
Thompson heaps upon the American his- 
torians of his day the very accusations 
heaped upon George Washington by the 
political fanatics of his day. One might 
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wonder where Mayor Thompson would have 
been if he had lived in 1793. Could he have 
been saying of Washington the very same 
thing he says now of the historians—“Brit- 
ish-bought and treason-tainted !” 


‘“Treasonable” Textbooks and True 


Patriotism 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


HISTORIAN OF THE UNITED STATES GEORGE WASHINGTON BI-CENTENARY COMMISSION; 
CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATES 


be REASON-TAINTED school text- 
books were a big issue in the Chi- 
cago Mayoralty campaign last 
Spring,” says Big Bill. So far as Mayor 
Thompson is concerned, parks, boulevards, 
water supply, disposal of sewage, internal 
traffic, education and the suppression of 
crime are among the small issues of his 
administration .f Chicago. Instead, just 
now, he is directing his undoubted energies 
to defending the heroes and patriots of the 
Revolution against people who have spent 
their lives in the effort to understand those 
men and women and to make them live in 
the minds of present-day Americans. 

This “big issue” is not original with 
Mayor Thompson. It harks back to Charles 
Grant Miller, who, about ten years ago, 
began to publish a series of attacks on 
current textbooks culminating in a pam- 
phlet c.lled “Treason to American Tradi- 
tions.” That book has been the reservoir 
from which most of the attacks on school 
books and writers have been drawn. The 
author of it is at present technical and 
historical advisor of the Mayor, alongside 
bill-poster Hermann, who is his literary 
guide and reputed “executioner” of suspi- 
cious books. 

The Mayor’s 


is, in effect, an 
indictment, in which about ninety differ- 
ent allegations or specifications can be dis- 


article 


tinguished. Among his list of high crimes 
and misdemeanors laid before the jury of 
readers of CURRENT HisTory, the following 
are the principal specifications: 

1—That William McAndrew, till recently 
Superintendent of the Chicago Schools, is 
a bad man who does not revere his Revo- 
lutionary forbears. The Mayor has prac- 
tically charged him with being influenced 
to such infamous acts by British gold. 


2—-That said McAndrew has admitted to 
the Chicago schools textbooks which teach 
that the Americans were not united at the 
beginning of the Revolution and that many 
of them were satisfied with things as they 
were. Such, however, is the opinion of 
most of the recent historians of the period. 
British gold is the only explanation, to 
the Mayoral mind. 

3—That “‘the heroes of Irish, Polish, Ger- 
man, Holland, Italian and other extrac- 
tions have been dropped out from the his- 
tories.” Could there be any other reason 
than British gold? 

4—“That American school histories have 
been falsified and denatured through pro- 
British influences.” Specifically, that sev- 
eral writers of American textbooks have 
shown an anti-American bias (doubtless 
deflected by British gold). 

5—Among them is an unprincipled per- 
son named Albert Bushnell Hart, four of 
whose offences are proved by quotations 
from his writings, viz: (a) He called Sam 
Adams “a shrewd, hard-headed politician.” 
Perhaps W. H. T. would think it a com- 
pliment to be called “shrewd,” “hard- 
headed” and a “real politician”; (b) He 
repeats a remark undeniably made by Alex- 
ander Hamilton, namely, “Your people, si’, 
your people—is a great beast.” Inasmuch 
as Hamilton was the strongest friend of 
Great Britain and the British system of 
government in his period, it is clear that 
this remark must have been purchased with 
British gold; (c) He communicates the 
fact that Jefferson was looked upon by 
the Federalists “as an atheist, a liar and 
a demagogue.” That is clearly the effect 
of British gold, inasmuch as the author 
of the book must have known and must 
still know that public men in America at 
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that time and ever since, down to (if not 
through) Mr. Thompson’s campaign as 
Mayor of Chicago, have never, never, used 
strong language or untrue language about 
each other. That would not be gentle- 
manly or American! (d) The colonists 
“professed and doubtless felt the warmest 
attachment to the King, whom God and Par- 
liament had provided for them.” That is 
certainly true of many “ lonists at the 
time which the writer of the book is de- 
scribing. The proof is in the writings of 
such men as John Adams and John Dick- 
inson, even of old “Parson Weems,” and the 
testimony of many traveleis in America at 
that time, not influenced by British gold. 
6—That some of the textbooks include 
numerous passages derogatory to the Colon- 
ists. Candor requires the admission that 
his quotations prove that Mayor Thompson 
of Chicago, or anybody else, has a right 
to protest against that type of textbook, 
because it is not truthful. Nevertheless, 


the writers of those books can be wrong- 
headed and ill-temrered just because they 
That capacity does not 


are made that way. 
indicate British golc. 

7—That these textbooks purposely omit 
mention of many American heroes. The 
Mayor’s list even includes such Eng- 
lsh names as Ethan Allen, Anthony 
Wayne, Paul Revere and John Stark. Most 
American schools use two successive text- 
books in American history; one for the 
earlier grades, containing many stories 
and personal details; the later one for 
High Schools taking more account of groups 
of people, and of cause and effect. Neither 
the Mayor nor his two intellectual assist- 
ants appear to be aware that until 1860 
most American school histories were based 
on the Indians and the patriots of the Rev- 
olution. Since that time the nation has 
had nearly seventy years of vital national 
life. Modern textbooks devote large space 
to immigration, to races and to the devel- 
opment of the West, which has quadrupled 
the area of United States history. They 
describe trade and commerce, manufac- 
tures, navigation, social life, religion and 
education. It is impossible to give to the 
seven years of the Revolution the same 
relative space as in earlier times, in a 
genuine history that tells about the present 
country, no matter how much British gold 
the textbook writers do not receive. 

8—That it is “overwhelmingly proved 
that organized foreign influences pervade 
the colleges and public schools of our coun- 
try.” There is some truth in this reproach. 
From the entrance of the United States 
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into the World War in 1917, a “Hands 
across the sea” cult has been at work. It 
does not seem to accomplish much. For 
instance, in the rescue of Sulgrave Manor 
(cradle of the Washingtons) from neglect 
and decay not an American dollar was spent 
on that transaction. The Britons raised 
all the money for the purchase of the Sul- 
grave estate right under the nose of the 
American Sulgrave Institution. No ordi- 
nary person who has been much in Eng- 
land of late can fail to be aware that the 
Britons of the ruling class, so far from 
paying gold for buying the American 
people, look on the citizen of the United 
States much as they do on the citizens of 
Canada or Australia, as “Worthy people, 
of course—but you understand.” 

9—That “the unpatriotic press broad- 
casted the story that I intended to burn 
up books in the library.” Here interposes 
a private difference of opinion between his 
Honor the Mayor and his Honor the Bill- 
sticker, who certainly did announce his 
purpose of burning certain books at the 
stake, and some people still assert that he 
held a bibliographical auto-da-fé, all his 
own, in an alley. 

10—“That certain persons have the mo- 
tive and hope of stupendous reward 
through the cancellation of foreign war 
debts. * * * Is love for England greater 
in some than love for America? * * #* 
Are we nearing a day * * * to laugh 
at the founders of our nation?” Here the 
influence of British gold is only “adum- 
brated”; it certainly is not conclusively 
proved. 

11—That the writers of American his- 
tory have deliberately discriminated against 
other than English elements in our popu- 
lation, particularly the Poles, Dutch, Ital- 
ians and the German and Irish. This race 
issue is one of fact. It is absolutely estab- 
lished that at the time of the Revolution 
the main non-English elements in the Amer- 
ican Colonies were the Germans, the Scotch- 
Irish Protestants and the Africans. Also 
some thousands of Catholic Irish, who with 
the Catholic English in Maryland and else- 
where were sufficiently numerous by 1789 
(supposed to be about 30,000 men, women 
and children, less than 1 per cent. of the 
total population) to justify the appointment 
of the first Catholic Bishop in the United 
States. These statistical facts cannot be 
traced to British gold, but to the estimates 
of population in Colonial times by observ- 
ers on the ground and to the first Federal 
Census of 1790. 

Since British gold is the main issue in 
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the mayoral article, how could the industry 
and cordial ill-will of Mayor Thompson and 
his historical staff have totally overlooked 
three Americans who can be proved to have 
had a great deal to do with British gold 
years ago? The first of those was John 
Hancock, merchant of Boston, who handled 
quantities of British gold through his 
large and profitable trade between the 
Colonists and the mother country. When 
the crisis came he cared vastly more about 
the rights and welfare of his countrymen 
than about British gold, and incurred the 
danger of hanging for the services to his 
country. Most Americans of today would 
do the same. 

The second was Benjamin Franklin, who 
made a large fortune in business before 
middle life; who lived much in England, was 
the valued friend of William Pitt and many 
other distinguished Englishmen. Through 
his hands went many pieces of British gold 
till the time came to choose between what 
had become a foreign country and his own 
country. 

The third was a rural gentleman and 
ex-soldier named George Washington, ten 
generations of whose ancestors had lived 
in England. His diaries and_ letters 
abound in references to golden guineas. 
He had some plans for visiting the old 
country; he fought in a British army; 
he bought and read English books; he 
imported an English overseer for his plan- 
tations; he wore a signet ring with the 
arms of his English progenitors. If Brit- 
ish gold has the tremendous power ascribed 
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to it by William Hale Thompson, George 
Washington would have remained British. 
It had not the slightest effect when he 
realized that he had great responsibility 
in founding a new nation in America. 

Nobody believes that Mayor Thompson 
would sell Chicago to the Canadians if 
he had the power, or that he would accept 
British gold to aid him in a Presidential 
campaign. Then by what right does he 
malign fellow-citizens who are as English 
of descent as he is himself, who work at 
least as hard as he does in behalf of their 
country, and who abominate such attempts 
to build up prejudices between the many 
races which have combined to make the 
country great? 

A hundred-odd years ago there was a 
poet who wrote a verse about a man who 
spent a third of his life as a loyal subject 
of the two King Georges of that time, and 
who received British gold in inadequate 
payment for his distinguished service as 
a defender of the empire. That poem read 
as follows: 

Where may the wearied eye repose, 

When gazing on the great, 

Where neither guilty glory glows, 

Nor despicable state? 

Yes—one—the first—the last—the best 

The Cincinnatus of the West, 

Whom envy dared not hate, 

Bequeathed the name of Washington, 

To make men blush where was but one! 

Who was that poet? George Lord By- 
ron, an Englishman! Was his splendid 
apostrophe purchased with English gold? 


Character Building, Through 
Truthful History 


By DANA CARLETON MUNRO 


FORMER PRESIDENT, AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


HAT are the objectives in education 

WV on which we can all agree? First, 

character-building, so that the 

young people may grow up to be honest, 

truthful citizens; secondly, mental training, 

so that they may be intelligent citizens. 

Other objectives would be added by many: 

but I think no one would deny that these 
two are essential. 

How is history to be taught with these 
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ebjectives in view? Must we not be careful 
te teach only the truth if we wish our young 
people to be honest and truthful? If we 
should omit, or attempt to justify, wrong- 
doing in the past, would we be training for 
intelligent citizenship? How can a man 
obtain the experience necessary to guide 
his conduct as a citizen? Either by the 
method of trial and error, often with 
disastrous consequences to himself and his 
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fellow-citizens, or by studying the lessons 
handed down by the past. 

An engineer or a doctor must learn 
what is thought to be the best method of 
procedure, but he must also know the con- 
sequences of other methods which have been 
tried in the past. We take this for granted 
in the case of the engineer or doctor, but 
fail to apply the same reasoning to training 
for participation in government. Progress 
in medicine has prolonged human life; 
progress in science has increased enor- 
mously our material resources. But the 
social sciences have been too much neg- 
lected, and the determination of what should 
be taught and how it should be taught has 
been left to the decision of people untrained 
in the social sciences and frequently with 
axes to grind. Yet bad or stupid admin- 
istration of government nullifies the advan- 
tages gained by the advances made in 
science or medicine. 

If our democratic government is to func- 
tion efficiently and economically the citi- 
zens, or at least the more fortunate who 
have had a high school education, must 
have training in history and government. 
They must learn what has been done by 
their predecessors and what the conse- 
quences were; otherwise, they will be at the 


mercy of any demagogue who advocates 
some course of action which has been tried 


repeatedly and proven a failure. Fore- 
warned is forearmed. A wise father at- 
tempts to draw from his own experience 
and mistakes lessons that will be useful for 
the guidance of his children. In writing th2 
history of our country we must do the same 
for our young people, the future citizens. 

No one with intelligence higher than that 
of a moron believes that our country has 
never done anything wrong or that any one 
of our national heroes was faultless. Of our 
colonial period and of the men who were 
then influential, of the persecution of 
witches and Quakers, and other examples of 
man’s inhumanity to his fellow men, it is 
easy, aS some have done, to draw a very 
dark picture. Ancestor worshipers in our 
patriotic societies have learned that it is 
necessary to discard some ancestors lest the 
family tree be too shady. 

Such a gloomy picture of our colonial an- 
cestors and their acts does not represent 
the whole truth. We must realize and teach 
that the times were different, and that 
many of their deeds were the outgrowth of 
a different code of morality and a different 
point of view from our own. But, while 
keeping these facts in mind, the historian 
ought not to omit everything which would 
Seem discreditable if done at the present 


time. If he does, much of the value of his- 
tory teaching will be sacrificed. To a 
democratic lover of his country it is inspir- 
ing to realize that there has been a wonder- 
ful growth and advance which has produced 
these United States, in spite of all the draw- 
backs and sinister influences in the past. 
An understanding of the mistakes which 
were made and of the difficulties which had 
to be overcome enables a citizen today to be 
justly proud of his country and to avoid 
some mistakes. 

How shall we depict our national heroes? 
Shall we imitate a Parson Weems and tell a 
pack of lies about them, lies which the 
present generation of young people impa- 
tient of shams will readily detect and despise, 
or shall we portray them as men overcom- 
ing obstacles in their own character and 
environment until they obtained the emi- 
nence which made them heroic? What an 
inspiration it is to see the growth mentally 
and morally of Abraham Lincoln as it is 
revealed in the autobiography edited by 
Stephenson! How our admiration for him 
increases as we see him conquering his own 
weaknesses and becoming the hero whom we 
revere! Ought we to deprive our young 
people of such an example by falsely por- 
traying a Lincoln without fault or weak- 
ness ? 

In the past, partisanship was extreme and 
leading newspapers used language about 
great men in the opposition party which 
now seems ridiculous and vile. Mayor 
Thompson states with disapproval that Hart 
teaches that Jefferson was looked upon by 
Federalists as “an atheist, a liar and a 
demagogue.” Mayor Thompson does not 
state that Hart then shows that these 
charges were untrue and due wholly to 
party hatred. Is it worth while to omit all 
examples of such rancor ard give our young 
people an impression that there was no such 
opposition, that politicians in the past used 
chaste and refined language, that mud- 
slinging is a creation of our own day? Is 
it not better to point out that such violence 
in language is always foolish? 

The method used by Mayor Thompson to 
discredit the textbooks is the old familiar 
one of culling phrases and passages without 
their context, so that these produce a false 
impression of the work as a whole. For 
example, under “Pernicious Teachings” he 
quotes from West, “Democracy the 
meanest and worst form of government.” 
Tt sounds bad! When we turn to the passage 
in West we find that he is describing the 
narrow oligarchy which usurped power in 
the early days in Massachusetts, and to 
illustrate their point of view he writes: “And 
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the great Winthrop always refers to democ- 
racy with aversion. He insists that it has 
‘no warrant in Scripture,’ and that ‘among 
nations it has always been accounted the 
meanest and worst of all forms of govern- 
ment.’” And then West describes how the 
people in Massachusetts gradually obtained 
some rights of citizenship in spite of the 
opposition of the illiberal leaders. How 
shall we characterize such a method of cita- 
tion as “Democracy . . . the meanest and 
worst form of government”? 

Again Mayor Thompson quotes from 
West, “Washington declared that he would 
_ have been wholly helpless for a long time 
had he not had under his command a small 
troop of English soldiers.” This makes us 
open our eyes. We turn to the passage in 
West to learn how and when it happened. 
There we discover that West is speaking of 
Pontiae’s War in 1763 when “George Wash- 
ington was striving gallantly to guard the 
western frontier of Virginia” and when 
“for six months they [a few British regi- 
ments] were the only troops in the field.” 
Other quotations which have been checked 
are equally reliable. One of the writers 
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especially attacked by Mayor Thompson for 
his pro-British proclivities was singled out 
by another author as inculcating hatred of 
England by the language which he used in 
his textbook. 

It would be easy in any textbook which 
tells the truth, and in some that do not, to 
pick out passages which might be distorted 
into a meaning irritating to some class of 
our citizens; especially easy to pick out de- 
tached bits which would be offensive to the 
so-called “100 per cent. patriotism,” which 
some of us would characterize as “30 per 
cent. patriotism.” 

Every true lover of this country who is 
familiar with its history knows that mis- 
takes have been made in the past and are 
being made today. He believes that the 
surest way to avoid mistakes in the future 
is by teaching our young people the truth, 
by showing them how our institutions have 
developed, the bad features in the past 
which have been discarded, the evolution 
which is still continuing. And he is so 
proud of this country and its history and 
its heroes that he does not fear to have the 
truth told. 


An Army View of History Teaching, 
In the Schools 


By ELBRIDGE COLBY 


CAPTAIN, UNITED STATES ARMY 


George the Third or George the Fifth, 

most military men are at one with 
Mayor Thompson in objecting to the patriot- 
ism of the usual school histories. But they 
differ with him as to the objection. The 
Mayor of the Smoky City says he finds 
them anti-patriotic and pro-British. His- 
torical experts in the United States Army 
call them over-patriotic. Colonel Thomas 
J. Dickson of the First Division in the 
World War calls them “ridiculous, absurd 
and stupid” in their comments on the ac- 
complishments of the A. E. F. Major W. 
A. Ganoe has written a history of the army 
which puts in many distressing facts which 
the usual books leave out. American mili- 
tary history has most commonly been ex- 
pounded by sentimental patriots to the ac- 
companiment of wildly waving flags and 
an utter disregard of facts or political im- 
plications. Officers of the army point out 


1 pee they bear no animus toward 


that Americans have been taught in the 
schools that the old squirrel rifle from the 
mantelpiece will repulse any foe with a 
“shot heard round the world,” and that the 
hardened physical condition of a good cam- 
paigner and ability at military affairs will 
descend like a dispensation from heaven 
upon volunteers in a righteous cause. To 
this teaching they attribute our habitual 
unpreparedness and the extravagances in 
money and in the wasted lives of untrained 
men which mark all our conflicts. 

In 1776, after the red coats of Mayor 
Thompson’s arch enemy, George the Third, 
had been forced out of Boston by threats, 
his armies headed for New York. While 
Congress was proclaiming the Declaration 
of Independence, Admiral Howe and Gen- 
eral Howe were threatening New York with 
30,000 troops. The school histories speak 
nicely of Washington’s brilliant withdrawal. 
They do not mention the fact that Wash- 
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ington’s inefficient staff was marked with 
a Philadelphia lawyer as Adjutant General, 
who wrote home that he might as well stay 
in the army, as the courts were closed and 
his practice suspended. 

Cavalry refused to do their own fatigue 
work and had to be sent home, and their 
absence on the left flank at the battle of 
Long Island enabled General Howe to exe- 
cute a surprise march around the Jamaica 
Road. The histories do not mention this. 
Instead they talk about Washington’s per- 
sonal solicitude, about his staying up all 
night and in person superintending the boat 
movement by night across the East River. 
Washington had to be up because he could 
not trust his staff to make or carry through 
the arrangements. He had to be up because 
his men were disheartened after their de- 
feat and needed constant prodding. 

The school histories write up the battle 
of Long Island like a pretty and cleverly 
conducted defeat. As a matter of fact, it 
was a rout. of advance detachments, out- 
manoeuvred and outfought by superior 
troops better led. The _ superpatriotic 
writers never like to mention General Sul- 
livan rushing here and there, giving orders 
like a corporal to a squad, hiding then in 
a cornfield until Hessians captured him. 


They never tell of a provincial Congress 
which interfered by ordering troops away 
on a cattle-driving expedition, which Wash- 


ington did not want. They never cheer 
loudly over brave militia refusing to take 
a post on Staten Island, because they had 
volunteered to serve only on the mainland. 
They never tell why New York fell into the 
hands of the foe, because it fell as a result 
of late and insufficient and irregular prep- 
aration when the attack was expected for 
months before, because it fell as a result of 
a disorganized army, due to a faulty dual 
system of regulars and short-term volun- 
teers. 

The lesson of Bunker Hill had not been 
learned. The lesson of Bunker Hill was the 
value of experienced militia, skilled through 
their previous service in the French and 
Indian campaigns. This lesson was neglected 
by the colonies prior to the battle of Long 
Island. No amount of patriotic “bunk” and 
false pride in praising masterly withdraw- 
als can get around the fact that the en- 
gagement on Long Island was an American 
defeat, and a defeat caused by political 
rather than military errors. 

It is for this reason that army men who 
think on this topic would wish for less 
patriotism, instead of more, in accounts of 
American campaigns. 


In 1814 

The schoolbooks describe all too briefly 
the capture of Washington. They make 
the war of 1812 look like an American 
achievement, when it was really a disgrace. 
The only times our troops displayed clear 
superiority over the invaders was before 
New Orleans, after the Treaty of Peace was 
signed. In the artillery duel on New Year’s 
Day, the boasted British guns were outshot 
by the American guns. At the pitched bat- 
tle of Jan. 8, 1815, the flower of the British 
army fell before the brilliant discipline 
under fire and the masterful determination 
of Andrew Jackson and his veterans of the 
Creek campaigns. 

The city of Washington fell, of course. 
And, of course, the histories have to record 
that fact. But histories, says the soldier- 
historian, are too frequently written by 
pacific professors, who may talk at length 
of the reasons for treaties, but are afraid 
to talk of the reasons for defeats. 

Colonel Oliver L. Spaulding Jr., former 
head of the military history section of the 
Army War College, declares that war is a 
part of the nation’s political life, that the 
school children who will be the voters of 
tomorrow must know why wars come, and 
their teachers are criminal if they do not 
teach the causes, consequences and costs of 
war. Tied closely into this political prob- 
lem, then, say the army men, is the problem 
of military policy, the problem of prepared- 
ness or defenselessness. 

We may cite the battle of Bladensburg, 
which led to the loss of the national capital. 
Napoleon abdicated his throne on April 4, 
1814. In July, news arrived that the vet- 
eran victors of the Continent were coming 
across the Atlantic. A new military dis- 
trict was created to defend the capital, but 
the volunteer militia in that district were 
not called out and trained and organized; 
they were merely told to be ready to march 
from farm and fireside as a mass and not 
as a prepared military machine. Their 
General was designated, not for his military 
service or knowledge, but because he was 
a relative of a Governor. The defensive 
concentration was too hurried. On Aug. 18, 
it seems, word reached Washington that 
the British fleet was landing, troops; on 
Aug. 20 the citizens were called; on Aug. 
21 they were mustered in; on Aug. 22 they 
were reviewed by the President; two days 
later they met the enemy at Bladensburg 
and lost the battle. 

Probably no operation in American his- 
tory was ever so badly conducted from a 
tactical standpoint. It seems as if half the 
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sound principles of war were violated. But 
the fault was not that of the incompetent 
General, it was the fault of those who put 
such a man to such a test. The disaster 
was due to the policy of depending upon 
“last-minute” men, to the prejudice against 
armed troops, to the false confidence in 
American fighting ability. At New Orleans 
Jackson was actually outnumbered. At 
Bladensburg, the British were outnumbered. 
Mere numbers did not win. Training won. 
Preparation won. These are the things 
which the teachers forget to put in the 
schoolbooks. They wave the flag and try 
to make the War of 1812 look like a glorious 
success, when they could teach more and 
better if they would forego the flourishes 
and the rhetoric and stick to facts. As 
long as American school histories continue 
to be patriotic, instead of clear, they will 
give the growing generations a false idea 
of what war means and how wars are won. 


In 1861 


In 1861 we had a war thrust upon us. 
One side chose to make war rather than let 
the Union survive, and the other chose to 
accept war rather than let the Union perish. 
Thus it happens that political differences 
are sometimes resolved only amid the crash 
of musketry and the roar of artillery. In 
a political campaign people study the past; 
in a military campaign they merely wax 
patriotic and neglect the lessons of the past. 
If the histories had been written plainly, 
the people of 1861 would have learned this 
aright and would not have wildly and im- 
portunately shouted “On to Richmond!” ir- 
respective of whether their troops could 
get to Richmond. They would have known 
the real difference between Bladensburg 
and New Orleans. They would have been 
taught that old “Rough and Ready” Zach- 
ary Taylor insisted on giving his raw vol- 
unteers hard training before leading them 
into conflict in the Mexican War, and so 
won his battles. They would have remem- 
bered that Scott was delayed before Mexico 
City because the terms of service of his 
volunteers were running out and replace- 
ments had to be awaited. 

Military men who know their history have 
realized all this. They realize it today. 
They realize that hardening is necessary 
and that training is necessary. McDowell 
realized it in 1861. Old “Ben” Butler knew 
it when he said: “Troops do not get dis- 
ciplined in ninety days.” Yet Ben Butler 
was sent on an expedition out of Fortress 
Monroe, with a novelist for an Adjutant, 
so that two of his columns met in the dark 
and shot one another up. Yet McDowell 


was sent out of Washington and Alexandria 
to bring against such soldiers as Stuart, 
Stonewall Jackson, Ewell and Longstreet 
a horde of Union troopers with helter-skel. 
ter staff officers of less than ninety days’ 
service. Out of Washington in the train 
of the hastily formed brigades and divisions 
came Congressmen and society folk in 
barouches and carriages to see the great 
victory that should be the first step “on 
to Richmond.” The “victory” was a rout— 
for the other side. The cause of the Union 
was set back for months and depression was 
widespread. 

It was not the siege of Vicksburg that is 
worth knowing, but the brilliant manoeuvres 
of Grant by which he penned Pemberton 
inside of the city on the Vicksburg bluff. 
The school histories teach the wrong thing. 
They teach the facts that are thrilling and 
not those that are useful. They talk of 
battles as if forces met on the battlefield. 
It is what happens before the forces meet 
that counts, what happens many months 
before. Before Bull Run hastily raised 
troops were brought to the Potomac. They 
were brigaded the day before the grand ad- 
vance. They were evidently untrained in 
proper advance guard operations. The 
staffs must have been as ignorant as they 
were recent in appointment. The battle of 
Bull Run was lost for the same reason the 
battle of Long Island was lost: political 
interference, lack of preparedness, insuffi- 
ciency of training, short-term enlistments. 

Not a school history has been found 
which points out that a regiment of artil- 
lery abandoned its guns at Centerville the 
night before the attack was set and walked 
home because the men found their time was 
up. Kipling’s song was not yet written, 
and the soldiers did not then remark: 
“There’s no discharge in the war!” The 
histories must be glowing and _ glorious. 
Mayor Thompson may think them anti- 
patriotic. The fact is they are too patriotic 
to be useful. They gloss over defeats and 
prevent the nation from learning by its 
mistakes. 


IN 1898 


In no respect are the American school 
histories more flagrantly inaccurate be- 
cause of overvatriotism than in their ac- 
counts of the Spanish-American War 
of 1898. 

“Big Bill” of Chicago has not yet de- 
clared himself on this topic, and perhaps is 
not interested. The foes of the Smoky 
City, the Georges of England, were not 
fighting, and the patriotic Americans could 
wave the Stars and Stripes to their hearts’ 
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content. They pitied the poor Cubans. They 
were angry at the explosion that sank the 
Maine. Hobson valiantly sank a collier 
across the entrance to Santiago. Roosevelt 
waved his sword to the top of San Juan. 
The navy outshot and outsteamed Cervera’s 
squadron. All these things are in the books, 
and they are very patriotically expressed. 
But you do not find in the usual school and 
college histories the things that make the 
Santiago campaign mean something less than 
a Fourth of July celebration. Here, as 
elsewhere, one is unable to discover any 
proper amount of space, if any space at 
all, given to the things which would enable 
a future voter to think intelligently on na- 
tional and military policy. 

Since 1848 the United States had been 
trying to get hold of Cuba. American in- 
vestments in Cuba ran above thirty millions. 
Spanish troops in Cuba totaled 196,810 
strong. Our regular army totaled 28,183 
officers and men. In March, 1898, after 
the sinking of the Maine, Congress voted 
the sum total of two new regiments of ar- 
tillery. 

We went to war deliberately. We were 
short of troops, without a plan for military 
expansion or for supply. After Spain had, 
at the urgings of the Pope, agreed to accept 
our demand for mediation, we went right 
ahead along the lines dictated by the jour- 
nalistic scareheads and the yellow press. 
We declared an armed blockade of Cuban 
ports. Spain accepted the challenge and 
announced that war existed. 

Among the things that should be in the 
histories, and have been omitted by the 
brave patriots, is the fact that we sent an 
expedition of 16,000 men into an island 
where Spain had nearly 200,000—into a 
province where Spain had 36,000. 

At El Caney 521 Spaniards held four 
American brigades at bay from morning 
until late afternoon. In almost every en- 
gagement the Spanish were badly posted, 
capable of being defeated in detail, and 
often actually under orders to withdraw. 
Our artillery commonly commenced firing 
from points beyond effective range. Our 
“victories” were easy. The antiquated 
black powder used made Grimes’s battery 
at San Juan an easy target for the smoke- 
less-powder Spanish Krupp guns. The Sec- 
ond Massachusetts at El Caney had to be 
held out of the fight because its old-fash- 
‘oned rifles with black powder drew enemy 
fire. That regiment was compelled to stand 
by idly and suffer 5 per cent. casualties 
without striking back. Part of the Seventy- 
first New York recoiled in confusion on a 
narrow trail leading to San Juan, and con- 
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gested and held up the advance. Staff offi- 
cers were unable to urge them on, and the 
panic-stricken men had to be shoved off the 
passage to make way for succeeding bat- 
talions coming up, some of whom actually 
walked to battle over the prone bodies of 
the shirkers. 

The word of the officer students of his- 
tory may be believed when they assert that 
the Santiago campaign was not as beautiful 
as the press and the public were led to im- 
agine. The lack of preparation jumbled 
things terribly. Troops were improperly 
equipped. The food was of the quality of 
“embalmed beef.” The war was won 
through luck, the discovery of Cervera’s 
squadron and the accurate shooting of our 
navy. But, to read the school histories, you 
would think we waged a glorious struggle 
with fine patriotism and great efficiency. 


IN 1917 
School histories are as wildly patriotic 


| 


and inaccurate on the World War as on} 


any other American military 
the books are wrong. But they are wrong 
because they are too patriotic, rather than 
because they are too British in sympathy. 
If there is any propaganda at work, it 
looks more like pacifistic propaganda than 
like British propaganda. The accounts in the 
school texts would make it look as if we or- 
ganized rapidly and splendidly and pre- 
pared as a fighting nation. The facts are 
quite different. In spite of strenuous “pre- 
paredness” campaigns, we were lamentably 
unready. In spite of the warning the 
sinking of the Lusitania gave us, two years 
in advance, we commenced to prepare only 
after we had declared war. 

In the Mace-Bogardus history it is stated 
that American troops at St. Mihiel sent 
“the best troops Germany had” on their 
way “reeling back toward the Rhine.” 
Colonel Dickson points out that for two 
months—between Sept. 12 and Nov. 11— 
the Germans contested every foot of the 
ground. The history makes a glorious and 
final victory out of what was, of course, a 
splendid operation, but one with “limited 
objectives.” Great credit is due the Amezi- 
ean forces for the conduct of this attack, 
which proved the temper of American 
troops, but there is no sense in making it 
look as if we won the war by this one at- 
tack. The long struggle in the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne was necessary before the German 
communications were cut. The hard blows 
of the British and the piercing thrusts of 
the French combined magnificently with 


campaign. | 
We agree with “Big Bill’ Thompson that | 
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the Pershing punches to defeat the Ger- 
mans. But the patriotic school histories get 
so excited over an American achievement 
that they exaggerate beyond truth. 

Guitteau’s Our United States announces: 
“The fighting at Belleau Wood, Chateau- 
Thierry and in the Argonne Forest demon- 
strated that the American soldier with six 
months of training is more than a match 
for the German veteran.” To this Colonel 
Dickson rejoins: “Ideas like these, when 
believed by children, make work for the 
Graves Registration Service.” We may 
add from Ayres’s statistics that the average 
training was six months in the United 
States, two months in rear camps in 
France and one month in “quiet sectors.” 
Some of this training was with wooden 
rifles, captured trophies for cannon, in 
overalls instead of uniforms. 

We entered the war on April 6, 1917. It 
was in May, 1918, that American troops 
first took part in an offensive operation on 
the Western front, at the battle of Can- 
tigny. The full force of our strength did 
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not begin to be felt until July or later, 
Even then it was not a case of patriotic 
perfection. Many officers insufficiently 
trained made costly mistakes. Untrained 
soldiers huddled together in groups and 
made ready targets for artillery and ma- 
chine guns. Our casualties in the Argonne 
Forest, General Liggett has said, were un- 
necessarily large by 50 per cent. 

Officers of the army, who know that. lack 
of preparation means increased costs in 
money and unnecessary casualties, do not 
like to see American victories exploited by 
patriots who like glory better than truth. 
We disagree with “Big Bill” Thompson. 
We wish the histories were less patriotic 
and more correct. The schoolboys would 
learn, then, better what war means. As 
future voters they would be better able to 
think intelligently on the subject of pre- 
paredness and a proper military and na- 
tional policy. They thus would know that 
war means being ready or getting ready; 
that it means hard training and fatal 
losses. 


Truth the Basic Test of History 


By LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., 


Epitor Tyler’s Quarterly Historical Magazine 


Thompson, Mayor of Chicago, has 
raised in that city regarding pro- 
British propaganda in American history is 
not a new one. Under the title of Treason 
to American Traditions, Charles Grant Mil- 
ler in 1922 issued a little brochure, en- 
dorsed by Frank H. Pettingell, President 
of the Sons of the Revolution in the State 
of California, pointing out the manifold 
sins against American achievement of the 
“altered” history text books of eight Ameri- 
can writers: Hart, O’Hara, Ward, Muzzey, 
Barnes, Guitteau, McLaughlin and Van 
Tyne. Copious extracts were made from 
their school histories to show the pro- 
British tendencies of these well known 
students in history. In the Mayoralty cam- 
paign in Chicago which resulted in the 
election of William Hale Thompson only 
two new names were, I believe, added to the 
list of “traitors to American traditions” 
—Schlesinger and West. 
The severe attacks which have been made 
on the motives of Mr. Thompson in various 
newspapers and magazines appear, there- 


T HE question which Hon. William Hale 


fore, to be unjust. He has been described 
as raising the issue for political effect and 
made subject to unlimited ridicule and 
unmitigated abuse. But others had raised 
the issue before him and there is no rea- 
son why he might not have been perfectly 
sincere about the affair. After reading 
many of these articles I can’t help from 
feeling that the writers thereof, in their 
attempt to torture words and _ sentences 
into expressing something very smart and 
amusing, convict themselves of great folly 
and injustice. How far King George, the 
League of Nations and the World Court 
have taken part in conspiring with Ameri- 
can historians versus American heroes and 
American traditions I am not prepared 
to say, but I do not agree with Mr. Thomp- 
son that anybody across the water had 
any hostile intent against this country. 
At the same time the case made against 
the ten historians, whose names have been 
cited, of under-rating the motives and 
achievements of our ancestors and of spe- 
cializing facts for an end pro-British has 
a good deal of rock-bottom truth in it. 





TRUTH THE BASIC TEST OF HISTORY 


They do not state the truth and the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. 

And here I take a wide departure from 
Mr. Miller and Mr. Thompson. The issue 
in which, it appears to me, the American 
public should be interested is not Mr. 
Thompson himself, or Mr. McAndrew, the 
Superintendent of Schools of Chicago, or 
the politics of that city, or its mixed popu- 
lation of Poles, Slovacs, Italians, Jews, 
English and Americans, but the more gen- 
eral one of the proper attitude of the his- 
torian who is writing an American text- 
book in interpreting facts which he feels 
fully authenticated. 

Truth is the fundamental test of history 
and there is no such thing as American 
truth, British truth, French truth or Ger- 
man truth—there is only one eternal, 
almighty truth for all. Two things gnly 
are to be_considered_by_a wetfistorian— 
S er at 
side they may favor, and impartial deduc- 
tions from those facts according to their 
relative importance. An American his- 
tory necessarily, of course, turns upon mat- 
ters relating strictly to America. To lug 
in the history of other countries, except 
in an explanatory way, is a departure from 


the true philosophy of the work. The facts 
given should always afford a perspective 
and be full enough to justify the conclu- 


sion. In a real history indiscriminate 
eulogy, prejudicial statements and unwar- 
ranted conclusions have no place. While 
there is plenty of evidence that our fore- 
fathers were not as faultless as the old 
historians were in the habit of representing 
them, I hold that there is enough real 
heroism in American history and in Amer- 
ican biography to afford all the inspira- 
tion necessary to patriotic citizens without 
the necessity of ascribing godlike attri- 
butes to the heroes or obscuring the real 
case by misrepresenting facts in favor of 
the Americans or using abusive language 
of the enemy or opposition. 

To make my own position perfectly clear 
I have no hesitation in saying that no 
country ever had a more just cause for 
war than the United States in 1775 and 
1812 with Great Britain, or in 1846 with 
Mexico, or in 1917 with Germany. The 
only war I condemn is the war of 1861, 
which was hardly a war of the United 
States but a war of a group of Northern 
States against a group of Southern States 
whose only crime was to put in operation 
the principle of self-determination, a prin- 
ciple on which the independence of the 
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United States had been originally founded. 
So far as my present loyalty is concerned, 
I do not know that it stands in any worse 
case than that of some of the historians 
arraigned by Mr. Thompson for condemn- 
ing the War of the American Revolution, 
the War of 1812 and the Mexican War. 

And yet, what if it should be admitted 
that the duty of the historian is to write 
the school history from the purely Ameri- 
can standpoint, interpreting it, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Miller, as a “grand pageant 
of principles, triumphs, ideals and _ pur- 
poses?” How are we to go about it? 
Every one knows that every section of the 
country has its heroes and so-called heroic 
scenes and events, We of the South have 
our Davis and Lee, and you of the North 
have your Lincoln and Grant. The Vir- 
ginian cares very little for John Hancock, 
John Adams and Alexander Hamilton, and 
I have seen our Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe and Tyler outrageously vilified by New 
England writers. Mr. James Schouler of 
Massachusett ho WYTo ~Aniert- 
article On the duty of the historian to 
adhere to truth, was one of the most unjust 
and partisan historians of his day. 

Undoubtedly the action of the Virginians 
and Patrick Henry on the Stamp act in 
starting the American Revolution is the 
most important fact in the preliminary 
period to that celebrated war. In any well- 
balanced history it ought to have as much 
space as all the other incidents taken 
together, for without it there would have 
been no Revolution. But the average Amer- 
ican historian of the old stamp, being prin- 
cipally of New England antecedents, has 
chosen to give far more space to more local 
affairs like the Writs of Assistance and 
the Boston Massacre. I don’t know that 
the historians of the new viewpoint show 
any better perspective or make any supe- 
rior display of historical balance. It is a 
subject of complaint in Virginia that many 
patriotic speakers and writers from New 
England make Plymouth out an earlier 
settlement than Jamestown, when there 
would have been no Plymouth without a 
previous Jamestown. 

All of which proves that the only stan- 
dard around which all may safely rally is 
the truth and while I never expect to see 
a really fair history of the United States 
I have a great regard for the man who 
tries to approximate the ideal, “And ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.” 
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~MAYOR THOMPSON’S REPLY TO CRITICS 


by those who in this issue take posi- 

tions in opposition to it, I believe I 
am entitled to space for rebuttal. It is little 
space that I need, for the weakness of the 
answers of the historians who attempt to 
make reply is, to my mind, added proof of 
the correctness of my position. 

Hart again argues for a condensation of 
the story of the American Revolution, 
which story for 150 years has been an in- 
spiration to free men everywhe-e in the 
onward march in the cause of humanity. 
We want more, rather than less, of it. Hart 
resorts again to his history-writing tricks 
in referring to Library Trustee U. J. Herr- 
mann as “a bill sticker,” nothing more, 
while justice would dictate the truth that 
he is a successful business man, a man of 
education and an arctic explorer. 

Hughes is guilty of more muckraking of 
Washington and again affronts patriots by 
boldly « logizing the infamous Schlesinger 
history, which calls George Washington a 
rebel and a traitor (not a rebel and traitor 
to England, but by inferer.ce a rebel and 
traitor to his own country, from an Amer- 
ican view point). The Schlesinger his- 
tory is filled with unpatriotic utterances. 
Hughes refers to George Washington’s 
“praise” of Benedict Arnold, neglecting to 
state that this praise was bestowed before 
the traitor betrayed his country. Hughes 
extols the anti-American historians who 
are now a curse and menace to the coun- 
try, saying that “only of late has scientific 
honesty been attempted in the discussion of 
our national history.” By inference he de- 
nounces as liars all that long line of fine, 
patriotic historians who went before. I will 
take mz stand for America and with the 
old historians. 

In my speech at Aurora, IIl., in 1915, I 
said in part: “If the people of the United 
States do not stop sending arms, ammuni- 
tion and ceath-dealing implements of war 
to one set of belligerent nations in Europe, 
the people of America will pay in Amer- 
ican blood what they gained in foreign 
gold.” That prediction came true. 

When dictating my article for this issue 
of CURRENT History, I stated that one of 
the purposes of the so-called modern history 
writers was to tear down our national 
heroes and destroy the patriotic ideals of 
the school children of today for the purpose 
of creating foreign sentiment to make it 
possible to cancel the debts of foreign coun- 


A S my article has been read in advance 


tries to the United States and foist this 
added burden of taxation on the American 
people. Last week I read with interest 
about a convention of so-called modern his- 
tory writers held in Washington, D. C., 
and their advocacy and lengthy discussions 
of the cancellation of foreign debts em- 
barrassed official Washington to such an 
extent that it was necessary for the Ad- 
ministration to renew the pledge for the 
collection of these debts. It is interesting 
to note that my prediction was proved true 
before my article was printed. 

The short cut to the cancellation of debts 
and the drafting of the American boy for 
foreign war service is by putting the United 
States in the League of Nations or the 
World Court, giving Great Britain seven 
votes to one for the United States. Every 
United States Senator who was up for re- 
election who voted for the World Court, 
save one, was retired to private life by 
the votes of the American people, and it is 
my opinion that true Americans will retire 
to the background so-called modern history 
writers, 

The accredited gem of the English lan- 
guage given to us by the savior of this 
nation, Abraham Lincoln, is his Gettysburg _ 
address, and concludes as follows: “That we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain—that this nation un- 
der God shall have a new birth of freedom— 
and that Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” President Lincoln saw the ne- 
cessities of issuing this warning eighty- 
seven years after we had become a free 
and independent nation, and it might be 
well for us to pause and consider the im- 
portance of true Americans renewing that 
resolve and protecting themselves against 
the defamers of our national heroes. 

Gladstone, the great English statesman, 
said: “The Constitution of the United 
States is the greatest instrument for a 
given purpose ever struck from the mind 
of man.” The modern historian teaches 
that the founders of our country were “self- 
ish, unworthy, short-sighted, narrow-mind- 
ed, office-seeking and office-trading plot- 
ters.” The surest way to strike the flag 
and destroy respect for the Constitution is 
to belittle, as modern historians do, the in- 
dividuals who framed that Constitution; 
who signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence; composed the Continental Congress, 
and fought and won the Revolutionary War. 


Wa. Hate THomeson. 





The First American Soldiers Who 


Died in France 


Official Testimony by French General Supported by Former French 
Ambassador and United States War Department 


The question of America’s first war casualties in France, which has been 
the occasion of considerable controversy, was recently revived by an article writ- 
ten by General P. E. Bordeaux and published in the Paris Temps on Nov. 4, 1927. 
General Bordeaux commanded the French division to which the American First 
Division was attached in 1917. The Editor of CURRENT HIsTory invited the former 
French Ambassador, M. Jules Jusserand, who is now in France, to express his 
views and comments on General Bordeaux’s statement, and further requested the 
United States War Department to send to CURRENT History for publication a 
transcription of its official records on the first American war dead in France. 
The War Department’s statement was written especially for publication in 


CURRENT HISTORY. 


I—THE STATEMENT OF GENERAL 
P. E. BORDEAUX. 


T waas just ten years ago, counting from 
| today, Nov. 3,, 1927, when the first 

American soldiers fell before the enemy 
on the soil of France, fighting for the 
righteous cause that they had come to de- 
fend. It was during the night of Nov. 2-3, 
1917, toward morning, that the Germans 
launched an attack upon a sector of the 
front which our allies had just occupied, 
and this attack caused the death of three 
of them. Closely associated with these 
events, regarding which my memory and 
my notes are equally precise, I willingly 
recall them. 

In the months of August, September and 
October, 1917, the first American division, 
which had recently landed in France, was 
being trained in Lorraine, studying the 
methods and procedure of war. The French 
division which I commanded was attached 
to the American division by a link of ser- 
vice which soon became transformed into 
a tie of friendship. Our soldiers, without 
perhaps realizing that this arrival of an 
American army in France was one of the 
most momentous events of modern times, 
grasped all the value of this support. * * * 

On Oct. 20 the American units, battalions 
and batteries, entered progressively a sec- 
tor on the front, amidst our own men, 
facing the Germans * * * The German 
lines were quite far from our lines at this 
point, about a kilometer. Patrols were car- 
ried out every night; soon gunshots and 
cannonades began to be exchanged. On 


All three statements are embodied in the following article. 


Oct. 25, accompanied by General Sibert 
[commander of the American division], I 
visited the village of Athienville, situated 
on the line of defense. It had been evacu- 
ated long before. * * * During the night 
of Oct. 27-28 the Americans took their first 
prisoner. On the morning of the 28th, at 
Jumelles d’Haracourt, Lieutenant Harden of 
the Twenty-sixth Regiment of Artillery 
was wounded in the leg by a shell splinter; 
this was the first blood shed by our allies. 

The Germans had not been slow in 
recognizing that a change had taken place 
in the occupation of our front [viz, that 
new troops faced them], and, as usual, they 
had recourse to a sudden night attack to 
confirm this belief. * * * They chose for 
their objective the post of Artois, which 
Ww : occupied by a detachment of the Six- 
teenth Regiment of American infantry. 
During the night of Nov. 2-3, a few hours 
before dawn a violent cannonade was heard. 
This was the necessary prelude to the opera- 
tion, Soon we learned of what had oc- 
curred; the enemy had taken several 
prisoners, and some soldiers had _ been 
killed. I went there immediately, accom- 
panied by General Marshall of the staff of 
the American division. 

When I arrived, at daybreak, I found 
there an artillery commander of my own 
division, who was engaged in reconstruct- 
ing the events from the viewpoint of the 
artillery action. “The Germans,” he told 
me, “had it their own way. The engage- 
ment was perfect, and the sector bombarded 
was absolutely crushed.” Over a front of 
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LIEUTENANT WILLIAM THOMAS FITZ- 
SIMONS 
The first American officer killed in the 
World War. (Medical personnel.) 


about 100 meters everything, as he said, 


was crushed and destroyed. Three men had 
been killed—the first of their [the Amer- 
ican] army. But what is important to state, 
what must remain as a title of honor for 
their regiment and for their country, is that 
these men had not been victims of the bom- 
bardment, but of the attack of the German 
infantry. All three bore many wounds 
from rifle and revolver bullets, «nd bayonets 
as well. These three heroes, then, had not 
been crushed and annihilated by one of 
those frightful bombardments hitherto un- 
known; they were on their feet when the 
night raid came; they had fought at close 
quarters, and in the face of that defense 
the German soldiers had not dared to ven- 
ture beyond the first line and had imme- 
diately withdrawn. 

Those three glorious dead were: Corporal 
James Gresham and Privates Merle D. 
Hayes and Thomas Enright; their names 
must be remembered, together with that of 
Lieutenant W. C. Comfort, Commander of 
Company J of the Sixteenth Regiment, 
under whom they fought. From this day 
on the enemy held a deep respect for this 


new enemy arising before it. At dusk of 
the next day, Nov. 4, the dead were buried 
in the cemetery at Bathelémont. I wit- 
nessed the ceremony, which was as solemn 
and impressive as possible under the cir- 
cumstances, and I spoke a few words of 
farewell, the text of which I delivered to 
an American officer. * * * These facts were 
soon made known on the other side of the 
Atlantic. GEN. P. E. BORDEAUX. 
Paris, France. 


II—M. JUSSERAND’S STATEMENT 


NHE note of General Bordeaux * * * 
is well worthy of attention, not only 
because it comes’ from one who was on the 
spot, but also because the General expresses 
the feelings of the majority of the French 
people. * * * 

That the first three Americans who died 
in the war are those mentioned by General 
Bordeaux can scarcely be doubted, since he 
was there, as well as General Sibert. We 
have always been sure of the fact, so sure 
that while the war was still in progress we 
erected a monument to.them. It is very 
dignified. On one side is seen the double- 
barred cross and the thistle of Lorraine. 
On the other is engraved a beautiful in- 
scription which, translated into English, 
reads: 

Here in the soil of Lorraine rest the three 


International 


PRIVATE JAMES B. GRESHAM 
One of the first three American soldiers 
killed in action in the World War 





THE FIRST AMERICAN SOLDIERS WHO DIED IN FRANCE 


first American soldiers killed facing the foe, 
on Nov. 3, 1917: Corporal J. B. Gresham 
(of Evansville)—Private Thomas Enright 
(of Pittsburg)—Private Merle D. Hay (of 
Glidden). Worthy sons of their great and 
noble nation, they fought for Right, for 
Liberty, for Civilization, against German 
Imperialism, the scourge of mankind. 


We also had made during the war, by 
the National Manufactory of Sévres, 
miniature reproductions of the monument, 
and I sent a copy to one of the mothers 
of these dead whose address I was able to 
secure. Another is on the table before me 
as I dictate. 

If the discussion concerns the first man 
of any nationality who died on the soil of 
France there is no doubt that it was Cor- 
poral Peugeot, shot dead by a German cav- 
alry patrol at Jonchery, ten or twelve kilo- 
meters within our frontier, on Sunday, Aug. 
2, 1914, one day >fore the Germans de- 
clared war on us. The corporal, just 
mobilized, was in private life a _school- 
teacher. As diplomatic relations had not yet 
been broken Ambassador Jules Cambon was 
instructed to protest at Berlin against this. 

Paris, France. JULES JUSSERAND. 


III—WAR DEPARTMENT STATEMENT 


records of the War Department 


7 HE 
show that First Lieutenant Louis J. 
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PRIVATE MERLE D. HAY 
One of the first three American soldiers 
killed in action in the World War 


International 


PRIVATE THOMAS F. ENRIGHT 
One of the first three American soldiers 
killed in action in the World War. He 

came from Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Genella, Medical Corps, while serving with 
the British forces, was wounded by shell on 
July 14, 1917. In point of time, this is the 
first ca-ualty suffered among the United 
States Army personnel during the World 
War. 

The records further show that the fol- 
lowing named members of the American 
Expeditionary Forces were killed on Sept. 
4, 1917, by bombs being dropped upon United 
States Army Base Hospital No. 5, Dannes- 
Camiers, France, by enemy airplanes: 
First Lieutenant William T. Fitzsimons, 
Medical Reserve Corps, and First-Class Pri- 
vates Rudolph Rubino Jr., Medical Depart- 
ment; Oscar C. Tugo, Medical Department, 
and Leslie G. Woods, Medical Department. 
These were the first American soldiers to 
be killed during the World War by military 
agents of the German Government. At the 
same time four commissioned officers, one 
member of the Army Nurse Corps and five 
enlisted men were wounded. 

The first members of the combatant 
forces of the American Army to be killed 
in a front-line action during the World War 
were: Lance Corporal James B. Gresham, 
Private Thomas F. Enright and Private 
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Fitzsimons General Hospital, United States Army, at Denver, Col., named in honor of Lieu- 
tenant William Thomas Fitzsimons, the first American officer killed in the World War 


Merle D. Hay, all members of Company F, 
Sixteenth Infantry. These three men were 
killed on Nov. 3, 1917, at practically the 
same time, in the course of a German raid 
on trenches occupied by American soldiers 
at Bathelémont, France. 

The records furthermore show that on 


Oct. 28, 1917, First Lieutenant DeVere H. 
Harden, Signal Corps, was wounded by an 
enemy shell which exploded in front of a 
dugout while he was serving as signal of- 
ficer of the Twenty-sixth Infantry. 
DwicutT F. Davis, 
Washington, D.C. Secretary of War. 


The Post Gymnasium at Carlisle Barracks, Pa. (the Medical Field School), known as Tug0 
Hall in honor of Private Tugo 





1778 French Treaty an Influence 


On American Aloofness 
By CHARLES E. MARTIN 


DEAN OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE FACULTY, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


interesting to recall that just 150 

years ago the United States and 
France signed the first treaty in the his- 
tory of the diplomatic relations between 
the two countries. More interesting still 
is it to consider how the American policy of 
“aloofness” from the affairs of Europe was 
influenced by that treaty of 1778. 

The Government of the United States in 
an effort to establish its independence had 
to do several things. It justified its in- 
dependence in the form of a document 
called the Declaration of Independence. It 
established a form of government through 
articles of union drawn up by the Continen- 
tal Congress. Neither the revolutionary in- 
strument nor the new Government were in- 
different to the relation of the new State 
to foreign Powers. The first asserted ex- 
pressly that the new political community 
had the clear right to assume that equal 


[: this month of February, 1928, it is 


station among the nations intended by na- 
ture and nature’s God, and justified the 


step “out of a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind.” The Government 
was faced with the practical problem of 
establishing and maintaining intercourse 
with foreign Powers. 

By resolution of Congress of Nov. 29, 
1775, a Committee of Five was appointed 
to correspond with American friends in 
Great Britain, Ireland and other. parts of 
the world. The committee was instructed 
to lay its correspondence before the Con- 
gress when so ordered. The Congress 
agreed to pay the expenses involved in 
these negotiations and to pay the agents 
employed in this service. This revolutionary 
legislature determined to establish diplo- 
matic relations with the leading European 
Governments. Missions were accordingly 
sent to the European courts, the object of 
which was to borrow money and to obtain 
recognition. Franklin felt that the new 
State should await the application of the 
other Governments before being a suitor 
for alliances. But the Congress was not so 
minded. The representatives were unwel- 
come, and the manner of the apneals was 
not of the most dignified sort. 

Franklin, encouraged by reports from 


the French court, favored seeking an alli- 
ance with France, but with no other Power. 
The interest of France antedated the revo- 
lutionary movement. She had been reduced 
to the position of an ordinary Power by 
the Seven Years’ War and the Treaty of 
Paris of 1763. She had sustained severe 
losses in military and naval power, in com- 
merce, in colonial dominion and in political 
prestige. What could be done to repair and 
restore it? Would an alliance with the re- 
volted colonies of America produce this re- 
sult? Such was the pragmatic test ap- 
plied by the crafty Vergennes. He merely 
watched the American situation carefully 
with the idea of French intervention in 
mind, and in the meantime pondered over 
the questions of recognition, alliance and 
intervention. 

The Congress made a draft of a treaty 
of commerce and alliance between the 
United States and France, and submitted it 
to the Committee on Secret Correspon- 
dence on Oct. 2, 1776. Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson and Silas Deane were 
commissioned to negotiate the treaty. Any 
member of the commission was empowered 
to act in case of the absence or disability 
of the others. Jefferson declined to serve 
and Arthur Lee, then in London, was sub- 
stituted for him. Silas Deane had preceded 
the other commissioners to France, and had 
undertaken the negotiations in advance of 
Franklin’s arrival. Some of his unwise 
negotiations led to his recall on Dec. 8, 1777. 
It should be said, to his credit, that he 
opened the way for Franklin and that he 
secured material aid from unofficial French 
sources for the American revolutionary 
movement. 

Congress and the Secret Committee con- 
stantly prodded the commissioners to con- 
clude a treaty of alliance as early as pos- 
sible. They were reminded that, with the 
Declaration of Independence and the em- 
bassy to France as facts of history, all ac- 
commodations with Great Britain were to- 
tally at an end save on principles of peace 
and in a manner quite consistent with the 
treaties the commissioners might make with 
foreign States. The commissioners, seek- 
ing to do everything reasonable which 
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would have the effect of hastening the alli- 
ance, agreed that their Government would 
not enter into a separate treaty with Great 
Britain in case France or Spain should en- 
ter into a treaty with the United States of 
America and in consequence enter into a 
war with Great Britain. This pledge, to- 
gether with the publication of the Articles 
of Confederation and the various State con- 
stitutions and the defeat of General Bur- 
goyne, convinced France that the revolu- 
tionary movement was a formidable one 
which might, with French aid, realize the 
objects of French diplomacy. Vergennes 
granted an audience to the commissioners 
on Dec. 12, 1777, which led to a series of 
negotiations and to the conclusion of the 
treaties. 


CONCLUSION OF THE TREATIES 


Treaties of amity and commerce, and of 
alliance, were concluded in Paris on Feb. 
6, 1778, after Louis XVI of France had ex- 
pressed his belief to Charles III of Spain 
that the “Bourbon system of alliance” would 
best be maintained by an alliance between 
himself, his most Catholic Majesty and the 
United States. The Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce followed the Congressional plan, 


which remains today the model for most of 


our commercial treaties. It covered the 
usual subjects which are provided for in 
such conventions. The crowning achieve- 
ment of the commissioners was the Treaty 
of Alliance, which John Bassett Moore has 
aptly termed “the most important diplo- 
matic event of the American Revolution.” 
By the first article an alliance was formed 
against Great Britain. In the event of war 
between France and Great Britain before 
the close of the Revolution the countries 
agreed to “make it a common cause and aid 
each other mutually with their good offices, 
their councils and forces, according to the 
exigence of conjunctures, as becomes good 
and faithful allies.” By Article II the 
avowed purpose of the defensive alliance 
was to “maintain effectually the liberty, 
sovereignty and independence absolute and 
unlimited, of the United States, as well in 
matters of government as of commerce.” 
It meant clearly the intervention of France 
in behalf of American commercial and polit- 
ical independence. In keeping with previ- 
ous pledges, each party agreed not to con- 
clude a treaty of peace without the consent 
of the other, and not to lay down arms until 
American independence had been guaran- 
teed by treaties. 

There were a few details as to opera- 
tions. Each party, acting alone, should 
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do all it could to cripple the common enemy, 
Joint action was to be regulated by a spe- 
cial convention. Any reduction of the Brit, 
ish power in North America or the Bevr- 
mudas should result in an enlargement of 
the territory of the United States. France 
renounced all claim to any territory in 
North America or the Bermudas that had 
been formerly ceded to Great Britain. The 
islands in the Gulf of Mexico were, in case 
of success, reserved to France. Other na- 
tions were invited to make common cause 
against Great Britain. In effect the United 
States guaranteed to France the posses- 
sions held by the latter in America and 
any others which might be gained by the 
treaty of peace; France guaranteed the lib- 
erty, sovereignty and independence of the 
United States and the territories taken in 
the war. 

On Feb. 16, 1778, the three envoys trans- 
mitted the treaties to the committee on for- 
eign affairs, remarking that “this is an 
event which will give our States such an 
appearance of stability as must strengthen 
our credit, encourage other Powers in Eu- 
rope to ally themselves with us, weaken the 
hopes of our internal as well as our ex- 
ternal enemies. fortify our friends and be 
in many other respects so advantageous to 
us that we congratulate you upon it most 
heartily.” On May 4, 1778, Congress rati- 
fied the treaty, which later brought the 
United States face to face with the ques- 
tion of interference in European affairs, 
and the question of intervention or non- 
intervention as an American policy. The 
alliance was of inestimable value in win- 
ning the war for independence, but our 
later connections with it were not so for- 
tunate. 

The year 1789 was marked by the out- 
break of the French Revolution and the 
adoption of the Constitution of the Uniied 
States. The change wrought by the Revo- 
lution in the Government of France raised 
serious foreign questions. We were forced 
in time to define our relations to the con- 
flict. Gouverneur Morris, American Min- 
ister in Paris, informed the Government in 
Washington of the posture of affairs, and 
sought instructions as how to proceed. With 
succeeding upheavals, he found himself “in 
a state of contingent responsibility of the 
most delicate kind.” Jefferson, as Secretary 
of State, responded that “It accords with 
our principles to acknowledge any govern- 
ment to be rightful which is formed by the 
will of the nation, substantially declared.” 
We could not, he observed, deny to any 
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nation the right on which our own Govern- 
ment is founded. 


WASHINGTON’S PEACE POLICY 


The French revolutionary movement at- 
tracted wide sympathy in the United States. 
The political theories of Locke and Rous- 
seau as regards natural rights, and espe- 
cially as regards the right of revolution, had 
a deep effect in America and in France. 
Many popular demonstrations were held. 
The term “citizen” became widely adopted. 
Jefferson feared that the spirit of 1776 was 
being rekindled, and wished that the Amer- 
ican people might suppress their spirit 
“vithin the limits of a fair neutrality.” 
Washington was not moved by the enthusi- 
asms of the people. He merely advocated 
provision for the national defense and an 
extended foreign intercourse in his first 
inaugural message. In 1790, he remarked 
that the European situation should make 
America more circumspect in maintaining 
peace, and that the tendency of a war should 
be met by preparation for war. He pre- 
dicted commercial troubles and recom- 
mended action to meet them. All of his 
correspondence reveals a desire to remain 
at peace with the world. He remarked that 
the guarantee of peace caused the people 
to appreciate and uphold the Government. 

The approaching war in 1793 found 
Washington anticipating the course of the 
Government. On April 12, 1793, he wrote 
to Jefferson that the war having begun be- 
tween France and Great Britain, the Gov- 
ernment should, through maintaining a 
strict neutrality, do all it could to prevent 
its citizens from embroiling the United 
States in the conflict. The appointment of 
Genét as French Minister to the United 
States had been communicated to Jeffer- 
son by Morris. These events raised several 
questions which had to be settled. On April 
18, 1793, Washington submitted, in sub- 
stance, the following questions for the con- 
sideration of his Cabinet: 


(1) Shall a proclamation of neutrality 
issue to prevent American citizens inter- 
fering in the present war? 

(2) Shall a Minister from 
Republic be received? 

(3) If so, shall the reception be absolute 
or qualified, and if with qualifications, of 
what kind? 

(4) Is the Government obliged in good 
faith to regard the French treaties as ap- 
plying to the present situation? May they 
be renounced, or may they be suspended 
until the French Government is established ? 

As to question 1, it was agreed that a 


the French 
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proclamation of neutrality should issue for- 
bidding citizens to take any part in hos- 
tilities and enjoining them from doing any- 
thing contrary to the standards of neutral- 
ity. Such a paper was issued on April 22, 
1793. As to question 2, it was agreed that 
the Minister should be received. Questions 
3 and 4 were postponed to another day. The 
remaining questions involved Hamilton and 
Jefferson in a notable controversy which re- 
sulted in the main in the formulation of 
our policy of non-intervention, and the re- 
lated policies of de facto recognition and 
neutrality. 

Jefferson held that all acts by public 
agents under the authority of the nation 
were acts of the nation and could not be 
annulled or affected by any change in the 
form of the Government or of the principles 
administering it. The treaties in question, 
therefore, were treaties between the United 
States and France and not between the 
United States and Louis Capet, and, in spite 
of the fact that both nations had since 
changed their form of Government, both 
had remained in existence and the treaties 
had not been annulled thereby. Jefferson 
concluded, therefore, that the treaties were 
still binding without regard to changes in 
Government. 

Hamilton took a more expedient view. 
He briefly recited the facts in order to 
strengthen his position. The treaties, he 
said, were between the United States and 
the King of France, his heirs and succes- 
sors. A new Constitution accepted by the 
King had not changed the status of things. 
The seizure of the King and the declared 
suspension of the royal Government was ef- 
fected by a body unauthorized to destroy 
any other constituted authority. No con- 
vincing evidence had been produced against 
the King. Among other irregularities, the 
King had been put to death, which brought 
up the question whether this was an act of 
national justice. That the new Government 
was irregular and had not established itself 
was evidenced by the fact that all Europe 
regarded it as an act demanding determined 
intervention to restore the royalty to power. 
The question then was concerning the fu- 
ture Government of France—would the 
royal authority be restored or would a re- 
public be established? Hamilton’s conten- 
tion was that the facts and circumstances 
proved that the revolution was not a free, 
regular and deliberate act of the French 
nation. 

The different positions of these men may 
be explained in part by the fact that they 
had different points of view. The contro- 
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versy made possible a decision as to policy 
by Washington even before the actual neces- 
sity for its application arose. Hamilton 
had the same view of the French Govern- 
ment as the enemies of France held. He 
doubted its de jure status, and refused to 
accord is a de facto one until it had been 
definitely established. With all Europe in 
arms, refusing to recognize the Government 
as de facto, and intervening to restore the 
monarchy, the United States could not be 
guilty of a breach of neutrality by refusing 
to continue an alliance with a Government 
not as yet able to maintain itself, but would 
be guilty of an act of intervention by being 
the ally of a Government the rise of which 
many Governments regarded as in itself a 
ground for intervention. He accordingly 
declared for the renunciation of the treaties, 
and insisted upon a reservation of the ques- 
tion of suspension and annullment until the 
circumstances of the case could be exam- 
ined. To have followed Hamilton’s course 
would have led to a test of governmental 
efficacy common to the Old World but 
antagonistic to our principles, and to an un- 
justified discrimination between the French 
State and the French Government. It might 
conceivably have led to war. But Hamil- 


ton’s position disclosed an acute understand- 
ing of the inconveniences which the treaties, 


ir continued, might lead to. The view of 
Jefferson was adopted. The likelihood of 
being called upon to perform dangerous 
obligations under the treaty was, he said, 
extremely doubtful. Only the preservation 
of the life of the State could justify renun- 
ciation. In this case all alliances would be 
put aside. Obligations could not be re- 
nounced merely because they were useless 
or disagreeable. They could be dealt with 
through the proper channels when the ques- 
tion should arise, and did not of themselves 
justify suspension. He recognized the right 
of revolution, and recognized no distinction 
between a State and a Government because 
of the Government’s liberal or revolutionary 
character, or the character of opposition en- 
tertained by intervening enemy States. His 
test was purely a de facto one. Accordingly, 
Genét was received as Minister without 
qualifications, and the treaties were con- 
sidered as continuing. Jefferson’s dealings 
with the French Government as Secretary 
of State with respect to the alliance and 
the war fully justified the wisdom of his 
course and definitely established his connec- 
tion with the origin and adoption of our 
policy of isolation. 

Edmond C. Genét, who had been named 
as Minister of France to the United States, 


had set out for this country with 300 
blank commissions which he intended to 
distribute to such persons as would fit out 
cruisers in American waters to prey on 
British commerce. He at once proceeded to 
commit acts which he deemed to be within 
his rights and America’s obligations under 
the treaty. He began fitting out and com- 
missioning privateers before he had delivy- 
ered his credentials, or before he had been 
recognized as Minister. He suggested that 
the United States anticipate its stipulated 
payments of its debt to France by furnish- 
ing provisions and military stores. The 
British ship Grange was seized by a French 
cruiser within the capes of the Delaware. 
Great Britain at once protested against 
making the United States a base of opera- 
tions against her commerce. On the advice 
of the Attorney General, the vessel was 
restored on the ground that it had been 
seized in neutral waters. 


THE RECALL OF GENET 


Jefferson, in writing to Genét declared 
that it was the right of each nation to pre- 
vent acts of sovereignty by other Powers 
within its limits, and the duty. of a neutral 
to prohibit such acts as would injure a 
belligerent. The acts of Genét were placed 
within this category. Genét made a heated 
reply. His subsequent notes were drafted 
in the same objectionable manner and tone. 
On Aug. 28, 1793, Jefferson asked for 
Genét’s recall. He replied on Sept. 18, 
complaining of ill-treatment and humilia- 
tion, attacking Washington for slighting 
him and Hamilton for abusing him, de- 
nouncing the incompetency of the courts, 
and finally appealing to the people as 
against the Government. He later dis- 
avowed any activities on his part to recruit 
an armed force in the United States, but 
admitted the granting of military commis- 
sions to American citizens in South Caro- 
lina for that purpose. His recall ended a 
severe test for the policy of non-interven- 
tion, at bottom favored both by Hamilton 
and Jefferson, and adopted by Washing- 
ton. In a communication of May 3, 1793, 
Genét stated that his Government had 
charged him “to propose to your Govern- 
ment, to establish, in true family compact, 
that is, in a national compact, the liberal 
and fraternal basis on which she wished to 
see raised the commercial and political sys- 
tems of two peoples, all of whose interests 
are confounded.” The proposal was a defi- 
nite invitation to strengthen the former alli- 
ance, and, had it been accepted would have 
led to intervention in the European war. 
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On Sept. 17, 1796, George Washington 
gave his final official word to the people of 
the United States. He warned the Amer- 
ican people against favoritism toward or 
hatred of any particular nation. Favorit- 
ism, he said, might easily lead to imaginary 
common interest where none really existed; 
and might easily result in concessions to 
the favored nations which would be re- 
garded as grounds for resentment by the 
others. He further pointed out how the 
favoritism of a small nation for a larger 
would result in the ultimate submission of 
the former to the rule of the latter, and 
how foreign influence was one of the most 
baneful foes of republican government. Our 
political connections with Europe should be 
limited to the fulfillment of existing 
engagements. But no others should be 
assumed. Europe had one set of primary 
interest; we had another. In thus setting 
before the American people a guide for 
their future foreign relations, Washington 
was merely reducing to written statement 
his experience with the French revolution, 
the French treaties, and the troublesome 
Genét. The address of 1796 was merely 
the experience of 1793. 

Jefferson as President had to deal with 
the problems anew which he had faced pre- 
viously as Secretary of State. The war 
between France and Great Britain was re- 
newed in 1803. The people had by this 
time lost their enthusiasm for any partici- 
pation in the war on the side of France. 
Jefferson, while sympathetic with France, 
had always been opposed to departing from 
our neutaal policy. Insistence on a policy 
of neutrality led both France and Great 
Britain to violate our neutral rights. In 
1794 John Jay negotiated a treaty with 
Great Britain, the object of which was to 
settle the question of neutral rights, so 
far as Great Britain was concerned. The 
negotiation of this treaty with the most 
effective enemy of France made clear our 
position as a neutral Power, and rendered 
intervention on the side of France impos- 
sible. France expressed her displeasure by 
additional decrees against neutral com- 
merce, and by complaints officially directed 
against the United States. It was objected 
that the United States had refused to exe- 
cute the French treaties; that British ships 
of war had been admitted to American 
ports in violation of the terms of the com- 
mercial treaty; and that by the Jay treaty 
the United States had “knowingly, and evi- 
dently sacrificed their connections with the 
republic and the most essential and least 
contested prerogative of neutrality.” It 
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was further charged that the United States 
had questioned whether or not it should 
execute the treaties, “or receive the agents 
of the rebel and proscribed princes”; that 
the President had issued “an insidious proc- 
lamation of neutrality”; and that the 
United States had unfairly passed neutral- 
ity laws and regulations which had been 
adversely applied to France. 

The United States made appropriate re- 
plies to these complaints, justifying its ac- 
tion under the treaties and as a neutral 
State. But they were deemed inadequate 
by the French, and new decrees were di- 
rected against neutral commerce. Pickering 
was recalled as Minister to France and G. 
C. Pinckney of South Carolina was named 
as his successor. The President was in- 
formed that the Directory would “no longer 
recognize nor receive a Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary from the United States until after a 
reparation of the grievances demanded of 
the American Government, and which the 
French Republic has a right to expect.” 
Pinckney was ordered to leave France, and 
was denied even the privileges of a resident 
alien. A new decree declared a “general 
and summary confiscation of American ves- 
sels.” The President of the Directory, 
Barras, declared in an unfortunate speech 
that “France, * * * strong in the esteem 
of her allies, will not abase herself by cal- 
culating the consequences of the condescen- 
sion of the American Government to sug- 
gestions of her former tyrants. * * #* 
They will weigh, in their wisdom, the mag- 
naminous benevolence of the French peo- 
ple with the crafty caresses of certain per- 
fidious persons who meditate bringing them 
back to their former slavery.” 

President John Adams, enraged at the 
insults to Pinckney and the speech of 
Barras, which suggested a separation be- 
tween the people and the Government of 
the United States, laid the matter before 
the Congress on May 16, 1797. He recom- 
mended that such insults shouid be decisively 
repelled, so as to convince France and 
the world that the United States was not “a 
degraded people, humiliated under a colonial 
spirit of fear and sense of inferiority, fitted 
to be the miserable instruments of foreign 
influence, regardless of national honor, 
character and interest.” Pinckney, Marshall 
and Gerry were at length sent to France 
to negotiate with respect to these differ- 
ences. Then happened the _ celebrated 


“XYZ” episode, during which the Commis- 
sioners were solicited for a loan and a 
douceur. 


As is generally known, this mis- 
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sion ended in failure, and President Adams 
justly declared in a message to Congress he 
would “never send another Minister to 
France without assurance that he will be 
received, respected and honored as the rep- 
resentative of a great, free, powerful and 
independent people.” The two nations be- 
gan belligerent preparations and actual 
maritime warfare existed between the two 
States, although undeclared. Talleyrand 
finally suggested that the two countries 
treat with respect to their outstanding 
grievances. This may have prevented our 


entering the war against France. 


ABROGATION OF 1778 TREATY 


Ellsworth, Davie and Murray were sent 
as Ministers in response to this overture 
with full powers to negotiate, but with defi- 
nite instructions. They claimed that the 
French treaties of 1778 had been abrogated 
by a solemn public act only after France 
had in many ways violated the treaty of 
amity and commerce. The French envoys 
contended that they could not consider the 
treaties as annulled; there had been no state 
of war so far as France was concerned. 
They regarded abrogation as provocation 
to war, and in that case would refuse to 
treat further unless negotiations were pre- 
ceded by a treaty of peace. Since an in- 
sistence on American claims would have 
led to war, their consideration was post- 
poned to avert it. The French would not 
agree to deal separately as regards the 
question of claims and treaties. A treaty 
was signed on Sept. 30, 1800. By Article II 
it was agreed that since no concurrence 
could be reached in respect of the treaties 
of alliance, amity, and commerce of 1778, 
and the convention of 1788, or upon the al- 
leged indemnities of both nations, negotia- 
tions would continue at a more convenient 
time. The convention and treaties were in 
the meantime to have no operation. Pro- 
vision was made for the commercial rela- 
tions between the two countries, but this 
article was expunged on demand of the Sen- 
ate. It was agreed that the convention 
should be in force for eight years from the 
time of the exchange of ratifications. This 
brought to an end the long struggle between 
France and the United States over the treat- 
ies of 1778, which were the main factors 
in bringing up the questions of intervention 
and neutrality. The conflict over them re- 
sulted in the adoption and maintenance of 
the policy of non-intervention. 

The American policy of isolation and of 
non-intervention did not develop without 
conscious direction. It was in part the re- 
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sult of the discerning and guiding will of 
statesmen. It did not have an orderly plan 
of development, but it enjoyed the conscious 
and deliberate attention and direction of our 
ablest leaders. Its origin may be assigned 
in the main to a conscious purpose, and 
not to circumstance or accident. 

Experience, however, played its part. The 
most instructive lesson in the dangers and 
consequences of political alliances was the 
alliance with France. The most influential 
and celebrated declarations against a policy 
of alliances were made by Washington and 
Jefferson, the men who had the most to 
do with this alliance, and after they had 
learned their lesson. This experience mere- 
ly confirmed in concrete form the doctrines 
held by the fathers of our country. 

After the lapse of a century and a half 
since its ratification, the alliance has some 
bearing on our foreign relations today. In 
1917, when our interests had been suffi- 
ciently affected, we went to the support of 
France, militarily, financially and morally, 
in the most sanguinary conflict known to 
man. The decision was made voluntarily, 
and without any obligation due to a formal 
alliance. For this reason the association 
was all the stronger and all the more effec- 
tive. After the conclusion of the war the 
United States has had opportunities to con- 
tinue in time of peace the partnership of the 
war period. We have refused to adhere to 
the covenant of the League of Nations, to 
the treaty which would protect France 
against foreign aggression, and to the pro- 
tocol of signature of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. This abstention 
from these international agreements does 
not connote indifference on the part of the 
United States. The people have decided 
that an association for the purpose of win- 
ning a war need not be continued as an alli- 
ance during times of peace. Policies and 
points of view of nations change, as do their 
interests. The experience of the Govern- 
ment under the alliance with France seems 
to have taught deeply the lesson that it is 
better to commit ourselves when a contin- 
gency arises than to tie our hands by 
pledges before we know just what our in- 
terest may be at a given time. 

We do not today observe the form of the 
alliance in our relations with the people 
and the Republic of France. But its spirit 
has grown steadily with the passing of 
time, and the two greatest republics of the 
world have been the best of friends and 
associates in war and in peace, without the 
necessity of a formal commitment to that 
effect. 





The Origin of the “Open Door” 


By DR. A. L. P. DENNIS 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, CLARK UNIVERSITY* 


JOHN HAY was the modern sponsor of 
the doctrine of the “Open Door” in 
; China, but he was not its actual au- 
thor. As we view the situation in China 
today, and as we survey the various poli- 
cies which have been advocated by different 
interests, it becomes clearer that changes 
now confront China similar to those which 
she faced when the doctrine of the Open 
Door was being advocated. Then the dan- 
ger was the partition of China among for- 
eign Powers; now it is the danger of par- 
tition among various Chinese military chief- 
tains and local political parties composed 
of native Chinese. 
As long ago as 1843 Daniel Webster, 
then Secretary of State, wrote to the Amer- 


ican Commissioner in China directing him to: 


signify, in decided terms and a positive man- 
ner, that the Government of the United 
States would find it impossible to remain on 
terms of friendship and regard with the 
[Chinese] Emperor if greater privileges or 
commercial facilities should be allowed to 
the subjects of any other Government than 
should be granted to the citizens of the 
United States. 


Thus the principle of the most-favored- 
nation clause was asserted at an early date. 
The declaration of the Open Door in 1899 
was due to the serious probability that the 
processes of partition in China would gain 


strength. Already Japan had humiliated 
China in war, 1894-5; Germany in 1898 
had forced from China the lease of Kiau- 
chau; Russia in similar fashion had occu- 
pied Port Arthur; Japan had turned over 
to Great Britain the temporary occupation 
of Wei-hai-wei; France was eager to add to 
her territory in the southeast; and even 
Italy but just failed to secure a position 
on the Chinese coast. The process was at 
work; the partition of China seemed to be 
certain. 

At Washington in 1898 was Secretary 
Hay, who had just returned from his Am- 
bassadorship in London. While there he 
had had abundant opportunity to inform 
himself as to British policy with regard to 
China. He must have heard the declara- 
tion of Open Door principles time and again; 
and he was aware in a dozen ways of the 
desire of Great Britain that the United 
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States should join her in asserting that 
doctrine as regards China. Indeed, in 
March, 1898, the British Government con- 
fidentially invited the United States to co- 
operate in opposing any action by foreign 
Powers in case they should violate the Open 
Door doctrine, either by procuring the lease 
of portions of the Chinese coast under con- 
ditions which would insure preferential 
treatment to the Power acquiring such 
lease, or by obtaining the actual cession of 
portions of the Chinese littoral. This was 
in reality a proposal for a joint declaration 
of the Open Door doctrine in China. To 
this, however, the United States replied 
coldly. 

President McKinley and Secretary Sher- 
man, though in favor of the Open Door doc- 
trine, doubted the necessity of joint action 
to maintain it and pointed to the traditional 
American policy respecting foreign alliances 
and the avoidance by the United States of 
European entanglements. So this British 
invitation was refused. The fundamental 
and persistent policy of the United States 
has been and still is to promote the de- 
velopment of Asiatic States, sufficiently 
strong and stable to stand by themselves. 
To stimulate trade and to introduce West- 
ern education and culture have also been 
the objects of this policy; but with this has 
remained the desire to avoid war and to 
avoid alliances, and combinations with 
European States which did not share the 
dominant purpose of America. 

These reasons were sufficient for the 
time to lead the United States to reject this 
important and valuable oppertunity. Later, 
however, America chose her own time and 
way to maintain principles identical with 
the British proposals. This was done in 
1899-1900. Since March, 1898, the Spanish- 
American War had been fought. Cuba was 
no longer under Spanish rule; the United 
States had acquired Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
islands in Samoa, and, in the Philippines, a 
great territorial base in the Far East. Thus 
the attention of America was now directed 
particularly to China. This new position 
of the United States had aroused the in- 
terest of Europe. Speculation was rife as 
to possible changes in the Far East. 

Soon after the peace with Spain the 
future of China began to occupy the mind 
of Secretary Hay. There were two per- 
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sonal influences which were to affect Hay 
strongly. One was the great reception ac- 
corded to Lord Charles Beresford in his 
trip to China and the importance attached 
to his book, The Break-Up of China. The 
second and more important influence was 
the opinion of Mr. Rockhill, who had long 
been Hay’s friend. Mr. Rockhill had been 
in the American diplomatic service, but 
was now in Washington as Director of the 
Pan-American Union. His own interest in 
China had led the Secretary to use Mr. 
Rockhill as an unofficial expert on Far 
Eastern matters. Lord Charles Beresford’s 
book had influenced the critical mind of 
Rockhill as well, and during the Summer 
of 1899 he and the Secretary exchanged 
ideas as to China. 

Lord Charles Beresford was a British 
Admiral, a member of Parliament, with a 
breezy manner and a gift for talk, who, in 
the year 1898, had gone out to China un- 
officially as a representative of the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce of Great 
Britain. On his trip, which had become 
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almost a royal progress, he had preached 
the doctrine of the Open Door. His views 
were expressed in a letter to Secretary 
Hay: 

I am glad to tell you that nothing could 
exceed the cordiality that I have met with 
from every American citizen out here, and 
the interest they take in my mission is most 
gratifying. They have all been in sympathy 
with the views I communicated to you before 
I left England. As America has got over 50 
per cent. of the import trade into the north 
of China, it is imperative for American in- 
terests, as well as our own, that the policy 
of the ‘‘Open Door’’ should be maintained. I 
have every hope that in the near future the 
suggested commercial alliance between 
Great Britain and America with reference to 
the ‘‘Open Door’’ in China, may become an 
absolute fact. 


Secretary Hay entertained the robustious 
Admiral in Washington in February on his 
way back to England. During the course 
wit, of the year Mr. Rockhill had arrived in the 
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ence Secretary Hay to take action regard- 
ing the presentation of the old American 
doctrine of the Open Door in China. Secre- 
tary Hay was, of course, fully informed re- 
garding the whole matter, and on Aug. 24, 
1899, he suggested, since both men were 
critical of parts of Beresford’s plan. that 
Mr. Rockhill draft a memorandum on the 
subject. This he did on Aug. 28, and sent 
it to the Secretary, saying: 

In view of the great weight which Beres- 
ford’s book seems to have with the American 
public, I have reviewed in the memorandum 
the principal points of his work. This shows 
—if it is necessary to show it—that the policy 
suggested as that best suited to our interests 


is not a British one, for England is as great 
an offender in China as Russia itself. 


This memorandum, a copy of which is in 
the Hay Papers, contained the formulation 


of the American doctrine of the Open Door 


in almost the exact words used by Secretary 
Hay in his notes to foreign States, which 
were sent out on Sept. 6, 1899. The points 
made by Mr. Rockhill in the heart of his 
memorandum, which was indeed the child 
of his brain, bear, therefore, a remarkable 
similarity to those employed by Secretary 
Hay ten days later in his note to foreign 
Powers proposing an agreement as to the 


“Open Door.” Mr. Rockhill wrote: 


To this question there can, it seems, be but 
one answer, we should at once initiate ne- 
gotiations to obtain from those Powers who 
have acquired zones of interest in China for- 
mal assurance that (1) they will in no way 
interfere within their so-called spheres of 
interest with any treaty port or with vested 
rights in it of any nature; (2) that all ports 
they may open in their respective spheres 
shall either be free ports, or that the Chi- 
nese treaty tariff at the time in force shall 
apply to all merchandise landed or shipped, 
no matter to what nationality belonging, 
and that the dues and duties provided for by 
treaty shall be collected by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment; and (3) that they will levy no 
higher harbor dues on vessels of other na- 
tionalities frequenting their ports in such 
spheres, than shall be levied on their na- 
tional vessels, and that they will also levy 
no higher railroad charges on merchandise 
belonging to or destined for subjects of other 
Powers transported through their spheres 
than shall be levied on similar merchandise 
belonging to its own nationality. 


THE Hay NOTE 
The essential paragraphs of the Hay note 
to Great Britain read as follows: 


The present moment seems a particularly 
opportune one for informing her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government of the desire of the 


United States to see it make a formal decla- 
ration and to lend its support in obtaining 
similar declarations from the various Pow- 
ers claiming ‘‘spheres of infiuence’’ in China, 
to the effect that each in its respective 
spheres of interest or influence— 

First—Will in no wise interfere with any 
treaty port or any vested interest within any 
so-called ‘‘sphere of interest’’ or leased terri- 
tory it may have in China. 

Second—That the Chinese treaty tariff of 
the time being shall apply to all merchandise 
landed or shipped to all such ports as are 
within said ‘‘sphere of influence’’ (unless 
they be ‘‘free ports’’), no matter to what 
nationality it may belong, and that duties 
so leviable shall be collected by the Chinese 
Government. 

Third—That it will levy no higher harbor 
dues on vessels of another nationality fre- 
quenting any port in such ‘‘sphere’’ than 
shall be levied on vessels of its own nation- 
ality, and no higher railroad charges over 
lines built, controlled or operated within its 
‘‘sphere’’ on merchandise belonging to citi- 
zens or subjects of other nationalities trans- 
ported through such ‘‘sphere’’ than shall be 
levied on similar merchandise belonging to 
its own nationals transported over equal dis- 
tances. 


The closeness of the two texts is strik- 
ing. Mr. Rockhill, therefore, seems to be 
entitled to a belated but distinguished po- 
sition among American statesmen. He was 
particularly fortunate in his friendship 
with Secretary Hay, for it was he who 
stood sponsor for these proposals of Rock- 
hill. Indeed, it was the weight and repu- 
tation of Secretary Hay which finally won 
success to this revised version of the doc- 
trine of the Open Door. The skill and 
adroitness with which the entire matter was 
handied won respect from foreign diplo- 
mats. The negotiation of the affair lay 
chiefly in the Secretary’s hands, though he 
frequently consulted with Mr. Rockhill. 

Thus the United States, on the one hand, 
avoided joining in a scramble for a share 
in the plunder of China, and, on the other, 
refused to join with Great Britain and pos- 
sibly Germany in a triple agreement with 
respect to China. The Open Door doctrine, 
though it was perhaps but an expedient, 
and was later to become something of a 
fiction, served the United States both po- 
litically and commercially fully as well as 
any such triple combination would have 
done. Until 1921-22, when the doctrine was 
embodied in a treaty, the idea of the Open 
Door was exposed to every wind that blew; 
but in 1899 those winds were favoring 
trade winds. 





Europe's New Network of Alliances 
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le naturel, il revient au galop, has 

another version in the statement 
“History repeats itself.” The underlying 
fact, so concisely stated, is being reproduced 
again by European political alignments, by 
the diplomatic struggle for supremacy on 
the Continent, by the balance of power doc- 
trine which reached its apotheosis in the 
eighteenth century. 

At the outbreak of the war in 1914, Eu- 
rope was divided into two opposing major 
alliances. A balance of power prevailed on 
the Continent. The only uncertain element 
facing European statecraft was the British 
Empire. That empire proved unable to re- 
main aloof from a struggle at its very door. 

Certain changes occurred once the war 
began. Italy was the shining example. She 
needed many quid pro quo’s before entering 
into any conflict which would bring the 
British fleet against her. Besides this, the 
Allied Powers could promise her more Aus- 
trian territory than Austria herself cared 
to hand over as blackmail, even te an ally. 
Though, on March 11, 1914, four months 
before war broke out, Italy had agreed to 
send two divisions of cavalry and three 
army corps to fight with the Austrians and 
Germany on the Russian front in case of a 
war affecting her two allies, once the war 
came she saw that her interests lay with 
the Allied Powers. She denounced her alli- 
ance with Austria-Hungary; on May 23, 
1915, she entered the war against her for- 
mer partners. 

Rumania, allied to Austria-Hungary by 
a treaty renewed March 5, 1913, likewise 
decided to change sides. On Aug. 4, 1916, 
she signed a treaty of alliance and a mili- 
tary convention with the Allied Powers and 
entered the war on their side ten days later. 

Greece, in 1913, signed an alliance with 
Serbia. Once the war broke out she was 
under no obligation to abide by its terms, 
for, instead of a war against Bulgaria as 
foreseen by the alliance, Serbia was at war 
with Austria-Hungary. Further, Serbia 
could not place the 150,000 men in the field 
as required by joint Greek-Serb military 
operations provided for by the alliance. 

Finally, among the Allied Powers them- 
selves there occurred one alliance about 
which little is known. On July 38, 1916, 
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Russia and Japan signed a convention pro- 
viding for cooperation in the Far East. At 
the same time a secret agreement was en- 
tered into which provided for common ac- 
tion against any Power likely to establish 
political domination in China and having 
hostile designs against either Russia or 
Japan. In other words, this treaty was di- 
rected against the United States, who had 
not then entered the war, and possibly 
against Great Britain. 

Once the war started by a secret society 
at Sarajevo was over, the question of se- 
curity and balance of power continued to 
haunt the minds of European statesmen. 
Almost at once France turned to the new 
States created in Europe. Those States be- 
came satellites of French policy; at the 
same time they formed alliances with one 
another. 

The first French alliance was with Bel- 
gium. The futility of the neutralization 
treaties of 1839 was recognized in the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. Belgium herself decided 
henceforth to be a Power with a greater 
basis for existence than serving as a stra- 
tegic buffer State for Great Britain. Her 
destinies as a national State are, in the 
case of any difficulty with Germany, in- 
separably linked with those of France. Rec- 
ognizing this fact, the general staffs of the 
Belgium and French armies, on Sept. 7, 
1920, entered into a military understanding 
“to reinforce the guaranties of peace and se- 
curity resulting from the Covenant of the 
League of Nations.” This convenient 
phraseology, so often used in the case of 
later alliances, means in brief that in case 
of war with Germany the two armies will 
act as one. 

Next to Belgium, France is more closely 
connected with Poland than with any other 
State. Germany is the common enemy of 
both; by all rules of checkerboard diploma- 
cy the two are destined to be friends, even 
though, in many respects, they may not be 
friendly. In the words of a well-known po- 
litical observer, “Les alliances se font entre 
ennemis ou contre un ennemi commun.” (W. 
Morton Fullerton in Le Figaro Hebdoma- 
daire, Feb. 9, 1927.) This basic fact is borne 
out in the case of every one of the alliances 
described in this account. An alliance be- 
tween France and Poland was signed on 
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Feb. 19, 1921. The two countries announced 
their desire to safeguard peace in Europe, 
to assure the security and defense of their 
territory and to further their general politi- 
eal interests. All questions of foreign policy 
interesting both parties were to be agreed 
upon in common. Finally, in case of an 
attack on either, the two will act in concert 
in order to defend their territory and to 
safeguard their interests. 

Later alliances are similar to the fore- 
going. What, in brief, do they mean? As 
a matter of fact, the Allied Powers, repre 
senting victors in the war, announce that 
they will fight to preserve the status quo. 
To take the alliance of France and Poland 
as an illustration: If France were attacked 
by Germany, Poland would be expected to 
come to her assistance. If Poland were at- 
tacked by either Germany or Russia—two 
losers in the last war—French assistance 
would be expected to preserve the status 
quo and, incidentally, to protect French in- 
terests. 

French alliances may be left for the mo- 
ment. The field is taken by alignments be- 
tween the States of Central Europe, alli- 
ances which were a natural development 
but which owe their formation in no small 
part to the policy of the Quai d’Orsay, or 
its master, Philinpe Berthelot. 

The members of the Little Entente have 
held frequent conferences to discuss ques- 


tions affecting them. They have agreed on 
a common plan of action in their relations 
with neighboring States. To make their pol- 
icy binding, they have entered into a series 
of defensive alliances and military conven- 
tions which have been periodically renewed. 
The list is rather long and is given herewith 
only in outline form: 


Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia—Defensive 
alliance, signed at Belgrade on Aug. 14, 1921. 

Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia—Military 
convention, signed at Prague on Aug. 14, 
1921, concerned with technical measures to 
insure the execution of the defensive alli- 
ance. 

Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia—Conven- 
tion renewing and extending szope of alli- 
ance of Aug. 14, 1920, signed at Marianske 
Laznem on Aug. 31, 1922. Alliance of 1920, 
and also presumably the military conven- 
tion extended for five years. Political and 
diplomatic support in their international re- 
lations. Economic cooperation. 

Czechoslovakia and Rumania—Defensive 
alliance military convention directed par- 
ticularly against Hungary, signed at Bucha- 
rest on April 23, 1921. 

Rumania and Yugoslavia—Defensive alli- 
ance and military convention directed 
against Hungary and Bulgaria, signed at 
Bucharest on June 7, 1921. 


What, briefly, do these treaties mean? 
They are directed against any possible at- 
tempt on the part of Bulgaria or Hungary 
to recover lost territory. A wider applica- 
tion is not secured until the treaties con- 
cluded by France with each member of the 


EUROPEAN ALLIANCES IN 1914 
(1) Discussion of policy in case of an unprovoked attack; (2) Common action in case of any 
question affecting general peace; (3 and 4) Common action in case of attack by two or more 
Great Powers; (5) Mutual assistance in case of attack by neighboring States; (6 and 8) 
Mutual assistance in case of unprovoked attack in Eastern Asia and India; (7) Mutual aSgsis- 
tance in case of attack by Bulgaria 
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THE LOCARNO AGREEMENTS 
(1) In case of a war of aggression by one Power, all the othe: Powers shall assist the Power 
attacked; (2) Great Britain shall assist Germany if attacked by France; (3, 6 and 7) Invi- 
olability and guaranty of Belgian frontiers; (4) The Rhineland neutralized and demilitarized; 
(5) Great Britain will assist France if attacked by Germany; (8) Locarno agreements; (9) 
Italy will assist France if attacked by Germany; (10 and 11) Arbitration treaties under the 
guarantee of France; (12) Mutual assistance in case of attack by a Power signatory to the 
agreements; (13) Italy shall assist Czechoslovakia and Poland if they are attacked 


Little Entente are brought into operation. 
But what is to the interest of the Little 


Entente in Central Europe is _ likewise 
against natural enemies who may be allied 
later—Germany, Austria, Hungary and 
Bulgaria. The Czechoslovak army, the Ru- 
manian army, the Yugoslav army—all are 
potential parts of a French army. Together 
with Poland, the grouping is of far-reach- 
ing significance. 

Before returning to the French alliances, 
one other alignment needs to be mentioned 
—that of Poland and Rumania. Poland is 
not a member of the Little Entente. On 
March 26, 1926, Poland and Rumania signed 
a treaty of guaranty which renewed the de- 
fensive alliance of March 3, 1921, and went 
further. Instead of a defensive agreement 
covering “present Eastern frontiers” of the 
two States as mentioned in the 1921 conven- 
tion, the new treaty pledges mutual support 
in case of “all foreign aggression.” Thus 
Rumania must assist Poland in the event 
of a war against Germany, as well as in a 
war against Russia. 


THE LOCARNO AGREEMENTS 


When the Locarno agreements were 
signed they were hailed as the end of war 
as long as the treaty system then built up 
remained in force. But it is to be remem- 


bered that these agreements are not all in- 
clusive, and that they do not cover the real 
zones where a conflict is likely to occur. 
Once a war breaks out in a field not cov- 
ered by the Locarno treaties and the Powers 
signatory to them become engaged, those in- 
struments ipso facto have little value. Then, 
it is to be remembered that the Locarno 
agreements are essentially international in 
character. When the war test comes it is 
bi-lateral, or what in contrast to the Locar- 
no instruments may be called national 
agreements, against “unprovoked aggres- 
sion,” which historically determine the 
alignment of Powers. The national agree: 
ments are quite foreign to the general 
scope of the documents signed at Locarno. 
Stated in terms of 1914 diplomacy, Locarno 
symbolizes agreements guaranteeing neu- 
trality, agreements which were treated as 
scraps of paper by the Allies and Germany 
alike. The present system of alliances and 
military understandings, on the other hand, 
represents the two great systems of com- 
peting alliances which existed in 1914 and 
which prevailed when the test came. :, 

The nature of the Locarno agreements 1s 
given in outline in the accompanying map. 
They should be compared with the treaties 
of alliance illustrated later. 

Separate from treaties of alliance or the 
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Locarno agreements stand two entirely dif- 
ferent series of treaties. On the one hand 
are the plain arbitration and conciliation 
conventions, which are numerous indeed. 
Next comes what may be called the Moscow 
treaty system—treaties of friendship and 
neutrality which the Soviet Government has 
signed with Turkey, Germany, Persia and 
Afghanistan. Then there is one treaty 
which is a hybrid between the two, namely, 
the treaty of conciliation and neutrality 
signed by the Italian and Spanish Govern- 
ments on Aug. 7, 1926. 

Brief mention may be made of this neu- 
trality provision. The German-Soviet treaty 
of April 24, 1926, contains a neutrality ar- 
ticle worded thus: “In case one of the con- 
tracting parties, despite its peaceful atti- 
tude, is attacked by one or more third par- 
ties the other contracting party shall ob- 
serve neutrality during the entire conflict.” 

The Turkish-Soviet treaty, signed on Dec. 
17, 1925, similarly provides that: ‘Each 
contracting party undertakes to refrain 
from any attack against the other party 
and not to participate in any alliance or 
agreement of a political character with one 
or more third Powers directed against the 
other contracting party. Moreover, each 
contracting party undertakes not to partici- 
pate in any hostile act on the part of one or 
several Powers against the other contract- 
ing party.” 

Finally, the Italian-Spanish treaty runs 
as follows: “If one of the contracting par- 
ties, in spite of its position, is attackea by 
a third Power, the other contracting party 
shall observe neutrality during the period 
of the conflict.” 

The German-Soviet treaty was strongly 
criticized at the time on the ground that 
Germany would not be able to remain neu- 
tral once she was a member of the League 
of Nations, for Articles 16 and 17 of the 
League Covenant oblige all League mem- 
bers to take common action against an ag- 
gressor Power. The signature of such 
treaty by the Soviet Government was re- 
garded as only another attack on the 
League. But when Italy and Spain adopted 
a similar provision in their treaty the neu- 
trality clause had to be regarded as permis- 
sible and even as respectable. 

Because of the different categories of 
treaties in existence, it is difficult to show 
on a single map the various treaty rela- 
tions. An attempt, however, is made to 
do this in the map reproduced on page 
658 of this magazine. Important treaties 
of arbitration and _ conciliation which 
have alliance possibilities are indicated 
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by a double line. Treaties of “defensive 
alliance” and military understanding are 
shown by a straight line. Treaties 
of friendship and neutrality, the Mos- 
cow system, are indicated by a broken line. 
The military understanding reported to 


exist between France, Poland and Rumania 
as mentioned elsewhere is not shown as 
such. Finally, treaties guaranteeing the 
status quo, but in no sense between allies 
to be allies, 


or Powers likely later 
shown by a broken line. 

The network of alliances as already in- 
dicated may be demonstrated now in its 
practical setting. Paris, Rome and the 
Little Entente capitals all form the key- 
stone of the alliance arch. The Locarno 
agreements form a separate arch. 

To begin with France. She has, as al- 
ready mentioned, a general alliance and a 
military convention obliging her to assist 
Poland in case of an attack on the latter 
by Germany or Russia. She has an alli- 
ance with Rumania which obliges her to 
take all measures short of war in assisting 
that country in case of a conflict with ® 
Russia. But in this case a direct military 
convention with Rumania would not be nec- 
essary, for Poland and Rumania are bound 
by an alliance and a military convention 
to assist each other in case of an attack 
by Russia on either. Thus, if Russia at- 
tacked Rumania, Poland would be brought 
into the conflict, and France in turn would 
be obliged to aid Poland. The disputed 
territory of Bessarabia now under Ruman- 
ian occupation makes any alliance with Ru- 
mania a link of many possible complica- 
tions. 

Then, there seems to be no reason to 
doubt but that the reported military con- 
vention between Poland and Rumania, with 
France as a virtual third party, is in ex- 
istence. The recent French-Rumanian 
treaty is sufficiently elastic in phraseology 
to include it within its scope. 

Next, France has an alliance and a mili- 
tary convention with Czechoslovakia aimed 
principally against Hungary and Germany 
and a union of Austria with Germany. The 
two countries agree to “concert upon” 
measures to be taken in common, a stronger 
expression than used in certain other 
French alliances. France needed allies 
badly at the time of the Ruhr occupation, 
and the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister put 
off signing an alliance to such a time as 
he could secure the insertion of positive 
terms. 

The latest of the alliances signed by 
France is the so-called treaty of friendship 
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with Yugoslavia, dated Nov. 11, 1927. This 
treaty is intended to safeguard the status 
quo. Its most significant provision runs 
thus: “If, despite their sincerely pacific 
intentions, the Governments of France and 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene State find them- 
selves attacked without provocation on their 
part, without delay the two Governments 
shall concert upon their respective action 
to be taken within the scope of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations with a view 
to protecting their legitimate national in- 
terests and the maintenance of order estab- 
lished by the treaties to which they are 
signatory.” In other words, France be- 
comes an open ally of Yugoslavia; as such 
she opposes Italian predominance in the 
Balkans. . 

To sum up the French alliances, France 
will be involved in the case of any Russian 
attack on either Rumania or Poland or 
both. She is bound to defend Poland and 
Czechoslovakia against Germany. She is 
to aid in preventing any desire of Hungary 
to alter her badly drawn frontiers. 

Next, the Little Entente must be men- 
tioned. The Polish-Rumanian alliance and 


military convention as mentioned already 


do not figure here. Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania and Yugoslavia are concerned. 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia are bound 
by a defensive alliance and a presumably 
offensive military convention. Any trouble 
with Hungary would involve these two 
States simultaneously. Czechoslovakia like- 
wise has an alliance with Rumania, it being 
directed particularly against Hungary. 
Finally, Rumania and Yugoslavia are bound 
to act together in case of difficulties with 
either Hungary or Bulgaria. 


ITaty’s ForEIGN Po.uicy 


As a counter-force to the French treaties 
stands the Italian system of post-war align- 
ments. Disunited internally, Italy was un- 
able to secure her full demands at the peace 
conference in 1919. Since the advent of a 
strong Government she has attempted to 
reassert her position as a world Power. 
The high points of Italian foreign policy 
are (1) the arbitration and conciliation con- 
vention signed with Spain, together with an 
understanding regarding Tangier; (2) a 
treaty of alliance with Rumania; (3) a 
treaty of arbitration and friendship with 
Germany; (4) a treaty establishing in fact 
an Italian protectorate over Albania, and 
later a military alliance, and (5) a treaty 
of friendship, conciliation and arbitration 
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with Hungary. The agreement with Ger- 
many is in terms nothing more or less than 
an arbitration and conciliation convention. 
It gives Italy all the advantages of assert- 
ing herself as a big Power and of juggling 
for her own interest with German-French 
or French-Italian relations as the occasion 
may warrant without assuming any respon- 
sibility in return. The treaty of friendship 
and arbitration with Hungary is another 
step toward Italy’s increasing her influ- 
ence in Central Europe and completely iso- 
lating Yugoslavia. Alliances with Bulgaria 
and Greece, already under discussion, would 
complete the circle. 

The Albanian episode stands in a class 
by itself. By treaty Italy has established 
what was before in practice a reality and 
what had even been promised her by that 
mysterious body called the Conference of 
Ambassadors; she exercises a protectorate 
over Albania. A supplementary treaty 
dated Nov. 22, 1927, provides for a real 
military alliance. 

From French, Central European, and 
Italian alignments, the scene shifts to the 
Baltic area. Baltic politics are as compli- 
cated as the Balkan politics. In the present 
alignments it is difficult to determine how 
each Power stands and, above all, what 
grouping would result in case of a war be- 
tween the Soviet Union on the one hand 
and Poland on the other. Changes of Min- 
istries bring such drastic alterations of for- 
eign policy as to affect even international 
agreements. 

The Soviet Union signed with Lithuania 
a treaty of friendship and neutrality on 
Sept. 28, 1926. The treaty was currently 
interpreted as being directed against Po- 
land; it specifically recognized that Vilna 
does not belong to the latter. Finland has 
never cooperated full-heartedly with the 
other Baltic States. She has turned to 
Scandinavia for support; she has followed 
a neutral attitude vis-a-vis Russia; she has 
been openly pro-German. But she has made 
no definite alignments. Latvia and Estonia 
now have a customs union, but in other 
respects they have been unable to determine 
upon a common line of action. Finally, as 
shown on the map, the so-called Baltic 
States, including Poland but excluding 
Lithuania, are now bound by a general arbi- 
tration and conciliation convention. All at- 
tempts to establish a united policy against 
Soviet Russia have failed. 

Such, approached from several angles, is 
the status of political alignments in Eu- 
rope at present. 
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can be brought about only by the so- 

lution of two problems. The first of 
these problems comprises three different 
parts: Disarmament, security and arbitra- 
tion. The second problem is that of repa- 
rations. 

There is a general consensus of opinion 
that the three questions of disarmament, se- 
curity and arbitration form an “interde- 
pendent whole,” but opinions are extremely 
divergent as to the best way in which to 
bring them into operation. France and her 
allies—Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia—are of opinion 
that the question of security is of impor- 
tance only so far as they themselves are 
concerned, and that it is of no consequence 
to the disarmed States, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, it is just the latter for whom this 
security is of paramount importance. France 
and her allies declare that disarmament, or 
more correctly reduction of armaments, is 
practicable only when security and arbitra- 
tion have become established fac.s, and no 
gap whatever is left open for any future 
war. On the other hand, the five disarmed 
States—Germany, Austria, Dantzig, Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria—are united in consider- 
ing that during the last few years so much 
has been done for security and arbitration 
that it is now high time that some steps 
should be taken to bring about a general 
and equal reduction of armaments. Ger- 
many lays particular stress on the fact that 
immense progress was made toward the 
pacification of the European continent 
through the treaties and conventions of 
Locarno, which were signed on Dec. 1, 1925, 
and which came into force when Germany 
was admitted as a member of the League 
of Nations on Sept. 8, 1926. 

Those treaties and conventions consist of: 
(a) A “Western Pact,” concluded between 
Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain 
and Italy; (b) Arbitration conventions be- 
tween Germany and her Western and East- 
ern neighbors. If the diplomatic and juridi- 
cal wording of these documents is translated 
into every-day language their principal stip- 
ulations may be summed up as follows: 


[oe establishment of peace in Europe 
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1—Articles 1 and 2 of the Western Pact 
guarantee that the now existing frontiers of 
Germany, on the one side, and of France 
and Belgium on the other side, cannot be 
violated by aggression, invasion or war. 
They also guarantee that the frontiers of the 
demilitarized German zone cannot be crossed 
by military forces of either party. These 
articles, however, do not exclude the right 
of self-determination. 

2—Article 3 stipulates that the procedure 
agreed to for the settlement of international 
disputes applies also to such differences as 
might arise between Germany, on the one 
hand, and France and Belgium on the other, 
with regard to the Versailles Treaty and the 
Rhineland Convention. 

38—According to Articles 4 and 5, each of 
the High Contracting Parties guarantees the 
loyal execution of the Western Pact. 

4—As to Germany’s Eastern frontiers, no 
special guarantee is given, but the arbitra- 
tion conventions between Germany and her 
Eastern neighbors (Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land) are exactly the same as those with 
France and Belgium. 

5—The arbitration conventions stipulate 
that all disputes of any kind which might 
arise between Germany and one of her four 
neighbors—Belgium, France, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland—with regard to their respective 
rights, and which it may not be possible to 
settle amicably by the normal methods of 
diplomacy, shall be submitted for decision 
either to an arbitral tribunal or to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 


The results of this analysis are as follows: 


a. With regard to protection against 
wanton aggression such protection is guar 
anteed in the same way to both parties. 
Theoretically Great Britain and Italy are 
pledged to assist Germany, as well as 
France or Belgium, in case of an unpro- 
voked attack. Practically, however, the 
protection granted will not be and cannot 
be the same, as long as France with her 
allies possesses an army far superior in 
number to any other military combination 
in Europe. “Equal Reduction of Arma- 
ments” is therefore an indispensable condi- 
tion, without which the Western Pact cannot 
be fully operative. 


b. As to demilitarized zones the treaty 
is unilateral. Such a zone exists only on 
the German side on both banks of the Rhine, 
extending over an area of about 21,000 
square miles with no less than 14,000,000 in- 
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habitants, that is to say, a territory as large 
as Belgium and Holland together. 

c. The treaty also involves heavy unilat- 
eral territorial sacrifices for Germany, for 
she solemnly promises never to retake by 
force Alsatia from France, or Eupen and 
Malm‘dy from Belgium. The impression 
prevails that the importance of these terri- 
torial sacrifices, which are without prece- 
dent in the history of civilized nations, is 
not yet realized in other countries. 


THE SABOTAGE OF DISARMAMENT 

In the final protocol of the Locarno Con- 
ference much emphasis is laid on the fact 
that the Locarno Treaties and Conventions 
are calculated in a high degree to render 
possible an equal disarmament according to 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
This protocol, signed by the Foreign Min- 
isters of Germany, Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
declares: 

The representatives of the Governments 
represented here declare their firm convic- 
tion that the entry into force of these 
treaties and conventions will contribute 
greatly to bring about a moral relaxation of 
the tension between nations * * * and that 
in strengthening peace and security in Eu- 
rope it will hasten on effectively the dis- 
armament provided for in Article 8 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. They 
undertake to give their sincere cooperation 
in the work relating to disarmament already 
undertaken by the League of Nations, and 


to seek the realization thereof in a general 
agreement. 


In spite of this solemn promise, the 
armed States have done nothing toward re- 
ducing their armaments. The Conference 
on Disarmament at Geneva which came to 
an end at the beginning of December has 
fulfilled the worst expectations. The ma- 
jority of the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission accepted the French thesis that 
the subject of securitz should be once more 
brought up for discussion, before the ques- 
tion of disarmament should be dealt with. 
In all probability this means that the now 
prevailing untenable condition in the over- 
whelming disproportion of armaments on 


the European Continent will continue to 
exist. 


This state of affairs may be summed up 


as follows: Germany enlists 8,000 recruits 
per annum; France enlists 330,000. The 
war strength of the German Army is 100,- 
000 men; that of the French Army is from 
five to six millions. The proportion is one 
to sixty. If one takes into consideration the 
population of these two States, the propor- 
tion is actually one to ninety, for in time of 
war there is one soldier for each seven in- 
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habitants in France, but in Germany there 
is only one for every 630 inhabitants. The 
four disarmed States—Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and Bulgaria—numbering 82,000,- 
000 inhabitants, enlist together some 15,000 
recruits per annum; the war strength of 
their four armies is 185,000. France and 
her allies enlist 680,000 men per annum; 
the war strength of their combined armies 
is from 11 to 12 millions. 

Still worse is the proportion of war ma- 
terial between the armed and the disarmed 
States. Germany, as well as Austria, Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria are forbidden to possess 
any of the most important weapons of mod- 
ern warfare, such as heavy guns, tanks, air- 
planes, poison gases, and so for h. Nobody 
who is acquainted with these figures will 
deny that such a situation is intolerable, 
that it is absolutely opposed to real peace 
and that it means permanent military, and 
consequently also political and economic, 
thraldom for 82,000,000 Europeans. 

France and her allies have done nothing 
and have no intention of doing anything to 
reduce the war strength of their armies. It 
is true that France has diminished the 
peace strength by reducing the period of 
military service. But the number of men 
enlisted per annum has not only remained 
the same, but has even been increased. Con- 
sequently the so-called reduction of French 
armaments is an illusion. The important 
point is not the peace strength, but the war 
strength, which depends on the militarily 
trained reserves, and on the war material 
stocked in readiness for these reserves. 


OCCUPATION FORCES IN RHINELAND 


It is irreconcilable with the fundamental 
idea of a true League of Nations that one 
member of the League should maintain 
armed forces on the territory of another 
member. It is even contrary to the Treaty 
of Versailles to continue to occupy German 
territory with armed forces. It is true that 
the treaty provides for the occupation of 
three zones of the Rhineland for periods of 
five, ten and fifteen years, respectively, 
but Article 431 runs as follows: “If Ger- 
many before the expiration of the period 
of fifteen years complies with all the under- 
takings resulting for her from the present 
treaty, the occupation force will be with- 
drawn immediately.” It must be noted that 
the article says: “If Germany complies,” 
not “if Germany has complied.” From this 
it is quite clear that financial obligations 
which extend over a period of time longer 
than fifteen years are not here referred to. 
Well, then, Germany does not only ccmply, 
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but she has complied with all the territorial, 
political, military and commercial under- 
taking resulting from the Versailles Treaty. 
As to her financial obligations, they were 
settled separately in 1924 by the Dawes 
plan, and Germany has complied with them 
since that year without default. If France 
and her Allies are of the opinion that Ger- 
many does not comply with her undertak- 
ings, a dispute would arise which, accord- 
ing to the Arbitration Conventions of Lo- 
carno, ought to be submitted either to an 
arbitral tribunal or to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. Are France and 
her allies prepared to do so? 

At any rate, after the Locarno treaties 
had come into force, the occupying troops 
ought to have been considerably reduced. 
On Nov. 16, 1925, in a note signed by Min- 
ister Briand, the Interallied Ambassadors’ 
Conference at Paris promised that the 
troops should be reduced to a number of 
approximately “normal strength.” ‘“Nor- 
mal strength” can mean only the strength 
of the German troops in 1914. At that 
time, in the territories now occupied by for- 
eign troops, Germany had only 45,000 men 
facing France, who was armed to the teeth. 
Today the allied troops in these same terri- 
tories number not less than 60,000 men 
facing Germany, which is disarmed to the 
very marrow. In the course of the two 
years since the solemn promise of Nov. 16, 
1925, only 10,000 men of the British, French 
and Belgian troops have been withdrawn, 
thus diminishing the size of the army of 
occupation from 70,000 to 60,000 men. If, 
however, France and Belgium are of the 
opinion that the phrase “normal strength” 
can have another meaning than is given to 
it in Germany, then again a dispute would 
have risen which ought to be settled accord- 
ing to the principles of the Arbitration 
Convention of Locarno. 

When, at the end of 1922, it became evi- 
dent that France, in spite of her gigantic 
army, her alliances with Belgium, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, and Germany’s com- 
plete disarmament, insisted on further 
“guarantees of security,” the German Gov- 
ernment proposed that a “Rhine Pact” 
should be concluded between the four prin- 
cipally interested Powers—Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Germany. France, sup- 
ported by Belgium, under the pretext that 
Germany had not fulfilled some reparation 
obligations of minor importance, replied on 
Jan. 11, 1923, by the invasion of the Ruhr 
district, and gave no response to two subse- 
quent treaty proposals made by the Berlin 
Cabinet in May and September. The 
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United States disapproved of this Franco- 
Belgian aggression, and recalled its troops 
from the Rhineland in the Spring of 1923. 
Also the British Government, in a note of 
Aug. 11, 1928, declared the occupation of 
the Ruhr to be incompatible with the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. 

The invaders of the Ruhr seized State 
and private property, appropriated cash 
and bank deposits, railroad material and in- 
land water craft, cut down forests, expelled 
more than 120,000 inhabitants and did a 
total damage of several billion gold marks. 
Finally, Germany, owing to the complete 
ruin of her finances and the collapse of her 
currency, was obliged to relinguish her 
only weapon of passive resistance. 


THE DAWES PLAN—ITS DIFFICULTIES 


At the last moment the wholesale cata- 
clysm of the economic life of Germany, as 
well as that of the rest of the Continent, 
was averted by the appointment of an in 
ternational committee of financial experts 
under the auspices of the United States at 
the end of November, 1923. The Dawes 
Plan, agreed to by the Powers concerned 
in April, 1924, came into force at the Lon- 
don Conference at the end of August of the 
same year. This plan was the first step 





GERMANY’S BURDENS UNDER PEACE SETTLEMENTS 


toward real peace since November, 1918. 
It saved Germany and the rest of the Euro- 
pean Continent from complete economic 
ruin. The annual payments for five suc- 
cessive years to be made by Germany were 
fixed as follows (the sums given are calcu- 
lated in millions of marks) : 
Indus- 
Rwy., Incl. trial 
Transport Deben- Foreign 
Tax. tures. Loan. 
200 Se 800 
1,095 125 
840 250 
950 300 
950 300 


These figures subsequently underwent 
certain alterations, the most important of 
which was that Germany, in view of the 
good results of her import duties, was 
obliged, according to the stipulations of the 
plan, to pay several hundred million gold 
marks more for the third and fourth years. 
The payment of the fifth year remains un- 
altered. With this year beginning on Sept. 
1, 1928, and ending on Aug. 31, 1929, the 
“standard year” is reached, that is to say, 
from this point onward Germany is obliged 
to pay every year to the Allies the same 
sum of 2,500,000,000 gold marks (about 
$600,000,000), half of this to come out of 
the current budget by means of taxes and 
duties. The normal payment of $600,000,- 
000 is likely to be increased if it is proved 
through a “prosperity index” that Ger- 
many’s prosperity shows signs of consider- 
able improvement. 

A number of experts are doubtful as to 
whether Germany will be in a position to* 
carry such a burden for any length of time.* 
The experts of the Dawes Plan have esti- 
mated that Germany’s annual national in- 
come, which in the first year, 1924-25, was 
assessed at 25,000,000,000 gold marks, in 
the fifth year will have increased to 40,- 


Total. 
1,000 
1,220 
1,200 
1,750 
2,500 


1925-26.. ... 
1926-27.. 110 
1927-28.. 500 
1928-29. .1,250 


*S. Parker Gilbert, Agent General for Repa- 
rations, recently issued a statement and a re- 
port severely criticising Germany’s financial 


policy as endangering reparations, and sug- 
gesting that a definite total be fixed and Ger- 
many left free to liquidate it. 
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000,000,000 gold marks. Even if this very 
optimistic calculation proves to be correct, 
it means that from next year on the Ger- 
man people will have to pay 6% per cent. 
of their annual income to foreign Powers. 
In other words, every German must work 
twenty-three days each year for foreign 
countries. Should the national income in- 
crease to only 35,000,000,000 gold marks, 
then the number of days of work done for 
foreign countries would be raised to twenty- 
six. 

Great difficulties are also bound to ensue 
with regard to the question of the transfer 
of payments to other countries. The only 
means of payments to foreign countries is 
by the conveyance of goods across the 
frontier. “Cash” payments constitute a 
danger for the currency of the paying coun- 
try. On the other hand, conveyance of 
goods across the frontier means competi- 
tion in export trade. It is obvious that 
neither a second collapse of the German 
currency nor an immense increase of Ger- 
man exports is in the interest of the trade of 
the Allies; consequently, they must prevent 
cash payments as well as huge deliveries of 
goods. As the result of these considera- 
tions M. Caillaux, the financial expert of 
France, in a letter of Oct. 29 to the editor 
of the leading Austrian newspaper Neue 
Freie Presse, expressed the opinion that the 
financial problems resulting from the war 
ought to be settled sooner or later on a new 
basis. 

The indispensable conditions for the es- 
tablishment of permanent peace on the Eu- 
ropean Continent are then: 

a. Evacuation of the Rhineland; 

b. Reduction of land armaments on a 
fair and just basis, which on the one hand 
grants each State the necessary minimum 
for self-defense against wanton aggression, 
and on the other hand no longer tolerates 
gigantic armaments incompatible with Ar- 
ticle 8 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations; 

c. Reconsideration of the Dawes Plan at 
the end of the first “standard year” of 
German payments. 





The Polish Corridor as an Obstacle 
To Peace 


By FREDERICK C. LINFIELD 
FORMER MEMBER OF THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE 
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taken principally for the study of in- 

dustrial conditions, impressed upon 
me the economic injury and the danger to 
peace contained in the present delimitation 
of Germany’s Eastern frontiers. I refer, 
of course, to the impossible “corridor” 
whieh separates Eastern from Western 
Prussia. The question is not a simple one, 
and it does not help toward a solution to 
approach it in a violently polemical spirit. 
The framers of the Peace Treaty were 
faced with a multiplicity of problems inca- 
pable of a completely satisfactory solution 
and they had to carry out their task in an 
atmosphere and under conditions unfavor- 
able to permanent decisions. To say that 
the Treaty of Versailles cannot represent 
a final settlement of European boundaries 
is merely to say that it was the work of 
fallible men. What follows? “Immediate 


A RECENT visit to Germany, under- 


treaty revision,” say the enthusiasts; but 
such a policy would merely invite a repeti- 
tion of old errors in a new form. The im- 
position of a peace upon Germany in 1919 
was unavoidable; the imposition of a re- 
vised peace on Poland today, if it were prac- 


ticable, would produce chaos. Europe is 
moving away from the war mind. We have 
gained a new perspective and a new sense 
of values since tired and overstrung states- 
men looked out upon the battlefields of Eu- 
rope. Our appeal is no longer to the rights 
of the victor; we are concerned rather with 
the common good. A pro-German or a pro- 
Polish solution is condemned by its very 
title. The problem must ultimately be 
solved in the interests of Europe as a whole. 

A glance at the map of new Europe shows 
at once that the frontiers are not the result 
of a plain consideration of geographical 
facts. Nor was it possible that they should 
be. The history of Poland, written in blood 
and tears, weighed upon the conscience of 
Europe. Her claim to be “a nation once 
again” was indisputable, and nobody today 
disputes it. Poland, then, was bound to fig- 
ure on the map of new Europe. That map, 
however, presents a queer appearance if we 
glance toward the Baltic Sea. We find 
Prussia bisected. It abruptly ends to make 


room for a narrow strip of Polish tevrri- 
tory, and then Prussia begins again. So 
much is clear from the map. If you visit, 
as I have done, that little corner of Europe, 
you will find that the delimitation of 
frontiers has taken place in disregard of 
the most elementary considerations of eco- 
nomic convenience. Two motives clearly 
actuated the framers of the peace. One 
was the feeling that the new State must 
have an outlet to the sea. That is a rea- 
sonable claim and I shall refer to it later. 
The other motive was frankly penal. Ger- 
many must be punished. That was a very 
natural, indeed, inevitable, sentiment, grant- 
ed the conditions of 1918-19. We are not 
called upon now to discuss its ethical sound- 
ness, because the matter will be decided for 
us on other grounds. To put it bluntly, 
punishment does not pay. Man may divide 
Europe as he will, but in certain essentials 
God has made her one. The blow that is 
struck at one great economic unit hits the 
whole body. The nine years since the war 
have been more than enough to prove that 
they who take the sword shall perish by the 
sword. More and more these facts are be- 
ing recognized. The very Peace Treaty, 
which is so largely in its general provisions 
an embodiment of the lex talionis, contains 
within itself the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, which is a witness to a saner and 
more fruitful conception of international re- 
lationships. The League represents the at- 
tempt of Europe to visualize its problems 
as a single body; its underlying assump- 
tions are the very antithesis of those which 
dictated the partition of Prussia, and one 
or the other must perish. Two master er- 
rors vitiate the present settlement—the im- 
practicable desire to punish and the subor- 
dination of economic to strategic factors. 
These two last named are irreconcilable, 
and if the League of Nations means any- 
thing it should mean a practical attempt 
to get the military obsession out of the way, 
to allow nations to concentrate upon their 
own life instead of seeking their neighbor’s 
death. 

To dub this line of reasoning anti-Polish 
is to be blind to the central facts of the sit- 
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uation. Europe has a duty to the Poles. 
We have admitted the justice of their claim 
to nationhood. We have set them on their 
feet with all the inevitable difficulties 
which a new nation has to face. Such a 
State can live only with the good-will of her 
neighbors and by the economic use of her 
own resources. Poland is organizing a pow- 
erful army for the defence, it is said, of her 
Russian frontiers, but with an eye, as all 
the world knows, on the German frontier, 
too. But what are the chances of main- 
taining those frontiers permanently by 
force against a Germany which has never 
accepted them save under duress, and in 
face of a world which acknowledges, as it 
must, their injustice? As an economic 
proposition the cost to Poland and France 

assuming France to remain in her present 
state of mind—-of maintaining an army ¢ca- 
pable of defending the status quo must be 
crippling. We must take long views in this 
matter. Germany of today is one thing and 
Germany in ten or twenty years’ time will 
be very different. Can we seriously hope 
to impose the present position upon her? 
The inevitable result of an unfairly treated 
Germany and an ostracized Russia is a 
union of their forces, and that means a new 
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war. Who, then, will be Poland’s friend? 
Would Great Britain go to war to maintain 
a frontier, drawn up in an atmosphere of 
passion and exhausted nerves and con- 
demned by the conscience of the country? 
I claim to write as a sincere friend of Po- 
land, holding the only language which an 
honest friend can sincerely hold at the 
moment. 

Any attempt to direct intelligent opinion 
in Great Britain to the importance of these 
matters will fail if it becomes a mere echo 
of German propaganda, and it will deserve 
to fail if it is accompanied by sneers at the 
Poles for not possessing qualities which 
historic injustices have given them no op- 
portunity to develop. The appeal to ancient 
history and highly debatable questions of 
ethnology will leave the British public cold, 
while the well informed are perfectly well 
aware that such arguments carried to their 
logical conclusion would involve more inti- 
mate changes than a rectification of Ger- 
many’s Eastern frontiers. The test to be 
applied is the practical one, as anybody 
must realize who has been over the ground. 
I pass by, too, the juridical questions aris- 
ing out of the interpretation of the Treaty 
of Versailles itself, though clearly they are 


Map showing the Polish corridor, indicated by vertical ruling 
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not unimportant. None of 
these questions arises when a 
plain business man finds a 
colliery works in Germany and 
the coal underground in the 
territory of the Poles, who 
levy a royalty on all coal 
mined. When he sees indus- 
trial concerns hampered by the 
cutting off of other minerals 
in the same way, he knows 
that economic facts have been 
ignored and that some other 
set of considerations has over- 
ruled them. The economic 
facts, however, will govern 
the material existence of the 
people. To appreciate the 
force of what I saw in October 
one has only to imagine a 
wedge driven through York- 
shire or any of England’s 
Northern industrial counties, 
dividing men of the same na- 
tionality from one another, 
setting up customs barriers, 
requiring passports and cut- 
ting off direct communication 
with London. Stagnation and 
delay are the inevitable re- 
sults of such a policy. 

The history of the railway 
bridge across the Vistula, 
near Marienwerder-Muenster- 
walde, is one of many which demonstrate 
the actual mischief that is done. This 
bridge, about two-thirds of a mile long, was 
built twenty years ago at a cost of nearly 
$2,500,000. One of the largest of its kind, 
it was ceded in its entire length to Poland 
under the boundary clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty as a bridgehead. The railway com- 
munication had to be discontinued and the 
bridge served only for road traffic and pe- 
destrians. It is the only bridge between 
Graudenz in the South and Dirschau in 
the North that connects East Prussia with 
Poland across the Vistula. Now the Polish 
Government has informed the German For- 
eign Office that the turnpike road across 
the bridge is to be closed and the bridge 
itself done away with on the ostensible 
ground that the traffic along this frontier 
is not proportionate to the cost of maintain- 
ing the frontier and toll authorities. 
Whether we accept this explanation or pay 
regard to the strategic consideration which 
doubtless provoked the decision the moral 
is the same. The consequences of the de- 
struction of the bridge will be serious for 
Poles as well as for Germans, imperiling as 
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Map of Poland 


it does the defensive measures against flood- 
ing. The inhabitants of five villages, now 
become Polish, on the right bank of the Vis- 
tula, are liable at high water and ice drift 
to be cut off completely from Poland. 

Examples could be multiplied. Deutsch- 
Eylau, a city once flourishing, has become 
a waste, its three railway lines dismantled, 
with grass growing over the disused tracks 
and on three main roads which once were 
busy thoroughfares. Garnsee once had six 
flourishing animal markets, and booths were 
let at a vental of 30 marks per booth. To- 
day no one demands a booth. The bi- 
weekly fairs have ceased to exist, and at 
the four annual cattle markets there are, 
at least, a few head of cattle which find 
no buyers. 


ECONOMIC WASTE 


All this is sheer economic waste at a time 
when the whole world is enfeebled and de- 
vitalized and demands recuperation. Star- 
vation after a long hemorrhage is surely 
the maddest prescription that ever pro- 
ceeded from a demented doctor! 

Let me repeat that I have no intention 
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of sneering at the Poles for failing to do 
what Prussians with their experience and 
opportunities had learned how to do, but 
the facts are what they are and they cannot 
be sentimentalized away. The Prussian 
River Works Board maintained and regu- 
lated the Vistula t7ith admirable efficiency. 
Under the new régime its work has been 
undone. Steadily since the war the amount 
of damage done by floods has increased. 
Dams have been neglected, dykes are in a 
perilous state and it is complained that the 
danger of the river breaking loose draws 
nearer. “We are seeing,” I was told, “the 
complete destruction of all that Prussian 
administration, diligence and pains, costing 
many millions of marks, have for years so 
carefully built up and kept going. Dykes 
and dams are all in an extremely dangerous 
state. In respect to that part of the river 
flowing through Congress Poland, the state 
of affairs is even worse. The consequences 
of this neglect and especially of the discon- 
tinuing of the necessary regular dredging 
operations are making themselves felt in 
the river navigation. The sandbanks that 
cause so much obstruction and risk to the. 
boatmen have agai accumulated in many 
places. The maximum draught of vessels 
navigating the river has been considerably 
reduced. For this reason alone the naviga- 
tion of the Vistula has inevitably dimin- 
ished. And the result is that very soon 
there will be on this important water high- 
way no ships at all to speak of. As a 
matter of plain present fact, the traffic 
on the river now in one month is not equal 
to what it formerly was in one day.” 

These are ex parte statements and sub- 
ject to reserve. It is possible that Polish 
inefficiency is exaggerated in the accounts 
given by Germans. The main facts, how- 
ever, are hardly disputable, and they cry 
out to any one who has _alked over the 
ground, to be harshly reminded at any mo- 
ment that he is stepping out of one country 
into another or back again. 

Reliable figures of the total loss in agri- 
culture and industry by the present terri- 
torial arrangement are not obtainable; ob- 
viously it is very great. ‘he exportation 
of cattle from the existing remains of West 
Prussia and from East Prussia to Posen 
and the severed portion of West Prussia 
has virtually ceased. In the year before 
the war 191,000 head of cattle were ex- 
ported; the figure for 1925 was 1,207. How 
much was lost by the senseless tariff war 
between Germany and Poland we cannot say 
precisely, nor is it relevant to our purpose 
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to ask whose was the greater responsibility 
for initiating and maintaining that strug- 
gle. It was one of the “economic conse- 
quences of the peace.” A study of the rail- 
way map of the Corridor serves only to 
reinforce the lessons drawn from a study 
of every other aspect. The German railway, 
being forced to pay a certain amount per 
kilometer to the Polish authorities, chooses 
a longer route to evade the levy, at an esti- 
mated extra cost of $2,000,000 a year. 
Higher freights are the inevitable conse- 
quence and it is stated that of the 300 agri- 
cultural concerns of West and East Prussia 
inspected in the last couple of years, 86 per 
cent. showed a loss. Here again, the re- 
sponsibility may be disputed, but the result 
is clear and indisputable—economic waste. 
To the unbiased onlooker it appears that the 
German and Polish authorities both display 
a minimum of the spirit of accommodation, 
that the prevailing feeling is one of bitter- 
ness. 

So much for the actual present mischief 
of the Polish Corridor, and the case could 
be stated at much greater length and with 
more wealth of detail. What of its dan- 
gers? Poland is today, next to France, the 
greatest military Power on the Continent 
of Europe. Germany is weak today in the 
military sense and will be compulsorily weak 
for some time, but not permanently. Close 
by is the Soviet Union, huge, menacing, or- 
ganized on a military basis and drawn every 
day by the logic of events more into the 
position of the old imperialistic Russia with 
her aims and ambitions. It is not yet suf- 
ficiently recognized in this country how 
this Corridor dispute is poisoning the polit- 
ical atmosphere of Europe and to what an 
extent we are involved. 


THE BRITISH ATTITUDE 


I was impressed while I was in Germany 
by the very apparent feeling, despite a gen- 
eral desire for friendliness with this coun- 
try, that Great Britain has become reac- 


tionary, economically and politically. Be- 
fore the war Great Britain stood for free 
trade while Germany was, in Europe, the 
Mecca of the high protectionist. Today the 
current of opinion in Germany is running 
against customs barriers, which are re- 
garded as obstacles to trade, and it is felt 
that Great Britain shows a tendency to re- 
turn to protection. On the political side 
Great Britain is considered to be chained 
to the chariot wheels of France. Harsh 
and unjust as the British public may con- 
sider some of his comments to be, it cannot 
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ignore such a criticism as that contained 
in Dr. Budding’s article in Abendland, en- 
titled “Warsaw-Paris—London-Berlin.” He 
argues that the British have been the tools 
of the French in their desire to have “a 
political instrument wherewith to injure 
Germany.” “As for the relations between 
England and Russia,” he writes, “these have 
become somewhat strained of late and Eng- 
lish politicians have suddenly shown a 
marked interest in Poland, although hith- 
erto it has not been their policy to do any- 
thing to strengthen Poland whom they 
looked upon as nothing but a vassal of 
France. Their sudden interest in Poland is, 
of course, not wholly unselfish. England is 
trying to make use of Poland as a figure on 
a chessboard during her match with Russia. 
Neither England nor France has ever raised 
a finger since the erection of Poland to 
help her or her people in their plight and 
to further their peaceful development. The 
objects they are following up in Poland now 
have nothing whatever to do with Poland 
herself; they are purely of a selfish kind. 
Moreover, they imply no manner of advan- 
tage to the Poles.” 

These naturally are not the terms the 
British would choose themselves, but who 
can deny a certain excuse for this interpre- 
tation of events viewed from the German 
angle? On what ground is the Polish Cor- 
ridor defended, when it is defended in Great 
Britain? Precisely upon this ground of the 
necessity of a diplomatic and military check 
to Germany. It is an attitude that implies 
belief in the permanency of a policy of 
force and it can mention the League of Na- 
tions only with a sneer. To call such an at- 
titude pro-Polish or even to represent it as 


friendly to Poland is to juggle with words, 
It is no true friendliness to the nascent 
State to make her the tool of great Powers 
whose rulers have not yet exorcised the 
ghosts of the old diplomacy that nearly 
wrecked the world, to exploit her own less 
worthy instincts for the profit of others. 
Poland, it is said, should have an outlet 
to the sea. Free access to the Baltic with 
no customs barriers against her would meet 
all her legitimate peaceful needs. It is only 
when we speak in terms of military strategy 
that such a solution appears anything less 
than satisfying; in other words, when we 


clothe ourselves in the war-mind. But why ° 


did the great Powers set up the League of 
Nations? 

The Polish Corridor question will seem to 
many people to be eminently one with which 
the League might deal. If, however, it is 
felt that the League itself has become too 
much the battlefield of competing Euro- 
pean interests, the matter cannot be left 
alone. Might not Great Britain and Amer- 
ica make a concerted effort to do what we 
all feel needs to be done? There is, I am 
convinced, sufficient good-will toward Po- 
land to make it a practical suggestion that 
assistance chould be given her to face the 
problems of a new country. We want to 
see Poland flourishing and taking that place 
in the comity of European nations to which 
her history and the many admirable quali- 
ties of her people entitle her. That, how- 
ever, must be done without injury to the 
economic life of Europe. Unless something 
on these lines is undertaken the outbreak 
of another war can be only a question of 
time. 

LONDON, December, 1927. 
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Rivalry of Russia, China and Japan 
In Manchuria 


By A. M. NIKOLAIEFF 


FORMER COLONEL IN THE RUSSIAN ARMY; SPECIALIST ON FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 


Chinese financiers and business men 

sent a cable to the Chinese Minister 
at Washington requesting him to present 
to Secretary of State Kellogg and the 
American people their resolution opposing 
loans to the South Manchuria Railway by 
the Morgan interests, whose alleged inten- 
tion to make such loans has been the sub- 
ject of persistent rumors since the recent 
visit to Japan of Thomas W. Lamont of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. This action by promi- 
nent Chinese business men shows the seri- 
ousness of the situation in Manchuria from 
the purely Chinese point of view. That 
the Chinese have every reason to be alarmed 
at that situation is undeniable. The Jap- 


()* Nov. 23, 1927, a group of influential 


anese menace to Chinese interests in Man- 
churia is clearly outlined in this resolution, 
which asserts that the South Manchuria 
Railway is an “imperialistic Japanese po- 


litical and economic instrument,” and that 
the line is not a commercial enterprise but 
one used by Japan to promote her aggres- 
sive policy in Manchuria and Mongolia. 
There are certain areas on the political 
map of the continents which seem to have 
been predestined by fate to form entangled 
knots of conflicting interests and to create 
international problems, the solution of 
which is not only fraught with great dif- 
ficulties, but may even become the cause 
of a dangerous conflagration. Of such 
areas a very prominent, if not the ranking, 
place has been assigned to Manchuria, 
where the vital interests of three Powers— 
China, Russia and Japan—are closely inter- 
woven and in their progressive development 
are bringing about a dangerous situation. 
“Manchuria,” says a Chinese scholar (Dr. 
Shuhsi Hsii: China and Her Political En- 
tity, 1926), who has recently made a study 
of that problem, “forms today the only 
outlet for the Chinese millions of the 
North.” It is for the Chinese people “easily 
as vital as the throat.” Ample evidence 
in support of the above statement is con- 
tained in the facts relating to Manchuria’s 
colonization, beginning from the establish- 
ment of the Manchu rule over China (17th 
eentury) and extending to our own days. 
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Originally Manchuria was not Chinese. 
It was the land of Manchu tribes of nomads 
which were united about the middle of the 
sixtecnth century by one of their chief- 
tains (Nurhachu), who assumed the title 
of Emperor. In the next century the Man- 
chus established their rule over China and 
Manchuria became an extramural part of 
the Chinese empire. In 1776, in conformity 
with the fixed policy of the Manchus to 
isolate their nationals from the Chinese, 
the latter were forbidden by a special edict, 
issued by the Emperor Kienlung, to mi- 
grate to Manchuria. Those, furthermore, 
who had settled in the two northern prov- 
inces were excluded from that vast and 
remote part of the country. The imperial 
edict, however, did not kill the natural 
tendency of. the Chinese to migrate to the 
north and the prohibitive measures of the 
Manchu dynasty could not be carried out 
and proved to be of no avail. 

But it was only in the last decade of 
the century, when Russia started building 
across. Manchuria the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, that a regular process of colonization 
of Manchuria by Chinese on a big scale 
set in. From the following figures this 
remarkable growth of colonization, cover- 
ing the period of the last thirty years or 
so, may be clearly seen: On the eve of 
the twentieth century the population of the 
two northern provinces of Manchuria was 
only about 1,500,000 (the population of 
Southern Manchuria was at that time about 
3,000,000). In 1908 it increased to 5,700,- 
000, in 1919 to 9,000,000 and in 1926 to 
13,000,000. The population of the whole 
of Manchuria amounts at present to 
22,000,000. (Some estimates reach as high 
as 26,000,000.) Thus the population of 
Manchuria in the last three decades in- 
creased five times (from 4,500,000 to 22,- 
000,000), and that of her northern prov- 
inces taken alone about eight times and 
a half (from 1,500,000 to 13,000,000). 

Only an insignificant percentage of that 
population falls to the non-Chinese ele- 
ments, of which the Japanese, probably the 
largest foreign element in Manchuria, 
hardly constitute nine-tenths of 1 per cent. 
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(under 200,000). The great mass of the 
population is formed by the Chinese, mostly 
immigrants from Chihli and Shantung. 


ATTRACTION OF CHINESE LABOR 


Chinese laborers are attracted to Man- 
churia by the opportunities of finding work 
in various fields of local industry, such 
as lumbering, construction, manufacturing 
and mining, but their predominant number 
and constant flow to that country are 
chiefly due to the very favorable perspec- 
tives which Manchuria opens to the farmer. 
Its climate does not undergo sudden 
changes, the soil of its plains is extremely 
rich, the slopes of its mountains, especially 
in the East, are suitable for cultivation. 
Applying their century-old methods of till- 
ing the soil the persistent and laborious 
Chinese colonists gradually turned north- 
ern Manchuria, where not so long ago only 
hunting and cattle-breeding were possible, 
into a cultivated land and made agriculture 
its basic industry. Acccording to the lat- 
est available statistics (1922) northern 
Manchuria alone yields annually about 
62,000,000 tons of agricultural products, of 
which about 25.6 per cent. goes for export. 
Yet its farming possibilities are far from 
being exhausted, as only 33 per cent. of 
the whole area is under cultivation. 

No little time will elapse before Manchu- 
ria’s capacity as a reservoir for the sur- 
plus population of China will be filled up. 
Although its population has largely in- 
creased of late, the average number of 
inhabitants to a square mile in the North 
hardly reaches the figure of 150, while the 
density of population in some of China’s 
coastal provinces (Kiangsu, for instance) 
amounts to 875 men to a square mile. 

Such factors as the natural tendency of 
the Chinese to migrate to the North and 
the continuous and rapid growth of their 
numbers in Manchuria, as well as the re- 
sults of their activity there, explain first, 
the close economic relationship between the 
provinces of northern China (Chihli, Shan- 
tung), on the one hand and Manchuria on 
the other, and, secondly, the steady process 
under which Manchuria is turning into a 
purely Chinese land, a land inhabited and 
tilled by the Chinese and depending on the 
work of their great mass. 

China’s attitude toward the problem of 
Manchuria was made clear during the 
Washington Conference, one of the objects 
of which was the “consideration of all 
matters bearing upon the situation of 
(Pacific and Far Eastern) problems with 
a view to reaching a common understand- 
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ing with respect to principles and policies 
in the Far East.” In the course of the 
discussions of the three main questions 
raised by the Chinese delegation in con 
nection with that problem (the presence 
of Japanese troops and police agencies in 
Manchuria, the extended term of the Jap- 
anese leases of territory and railways in 
South Manchuria, the unilateral treaties 
of 1915 growing out of the Twenty-one 
Demands) a significant statement was 
made by Dr. Wellington Koo, one of the 
spokesmen of the delegation. It was, in 
part, to the following effect: 

Not only does the national safety of China 
depend upon the safeguarding of Manchuria 
as an integral portion of the Chinese Re- 
public * * * but also the security of the 
economic life of the Chinese people depends 
in a very vital measure on the conservation 
and development by the surplus capital of 
the world of the natural and agricultural 
resources in Manchuria—a region where 
today an abundance of raw material and 
food supplies are already accessible to all 
nations. * Moreover, Manchuria is 
an important outlet for the surplus popula- 


tion from the congested provinces in other 
parts of China. 


The words of the above official state- 
ment show in the clearest way how great 
the importance of Manchuria is for China 
as a nation. 


RussiA’s INTEREST 


What are Russia’s interests in Manchu- 
ria? To formulate a correct answer to this 
question is neither easy nor encouraging. 
It is not easy, because the unfavorable im- 
pression created by the Czarist Govern- 
ment’s imperialistic policy toward China 
with respect to Manchuria still prevails, 
despite the fact that that policy underwent 
a fundamental change after the Russo- 
Japanese war. It is not encouraging be- 
cause, in view of the communistic propa- 
ganda and activities in China of the Soviet 
Government, aiming at a “world revolu- 
tion,” Russia’s legitimate interests may be 
easily identified with those of the Third 
International. Speaking, therefore, about 
Russia’s national interests in Manchuria 
is not unlike pleading in behalf of a lost 
cause. Nevertheless, the importance of the 
question justifies an attempt. 

That Russia may look upon Manchuria 
as an outlet for her population, before 
which lies open an enormous colonization 
fund in the vast territories of Eastern as 
well as Western Siberia, is a question 
which hardly deserves any consideration. 
Nor is Russia in need of Manchuria’s agri- 
cultural products, the latter’s basic re- 
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sources, since the fertile regions of the 
Trans-Baikal and West Siberia provinces 
not only fully meet the requirements of 
the population of Siberia, but constitute an 
important part of Russia’s export. The 
same holds true with regard to the prod- 
ucts of the timber industry, which takes 
second place among North Manchuria’s 
items of export. The mineral resources of 
Manchuria are chiefly situated in the 
southern portion of that country and are 
exploited by the Japanese. Consequently, 
it is not in colonization, food supply or 
natural resources, the need of which might 
explain, if not justify, a policy of expan- 
sion, that Russia’s interests in Manchuria 
must be looked for. 

To find the explanation we must turn to 
Russia’s need of unimpeded access to the 


sea and to the problem of her communica- 
tions in the Far East. The fact that North 
Manchuria is crossed from end to end by 
a railway built by Russia with China’s con- 
sent and forming a vital link of the Great 
Trans-Siberian line, is the explanation of 
Russia’s national interest in Manchuria— 
an interest which, regardless of the kind 
of Government which happens to be for the 
moment at the country’s helm, can not leave 
the Russian nation indifferent to the status 
and eventual fate of Manchuria. The ques- 
tion, therefore, of the importance of Man- 
churia to Russia may be narrowed down - 
to the importance of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. The latter forms the continua- 
tion in a straight line of the Great Trans- 
Siberian Railway and is the shortest way 
to Vladivostok. By building it across Man- 
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churia Russia was able to shorten the east- 
ern section of the Great Trans-Siberian 
Railway, between Vladivostok in the east 
and the Trans-Baikal in the west, a dis- 
tance of 925 miles, by 400 miles. (The 
southern line of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, Harbin-Dalni (Japanese Dairen), 
about 625 miles long, was ceded to Japan 
by the Treaty of Portsmouth, with the 
exception of the section Harbin-Kuanchen- 
tze, about 150 miles. The Japanese por- 
tion, Kuanchentze (Changchun) - Dairen, 
about 475 miles, with branches, is called 
now the South Manchuria Railway.) 


FACTOR IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The rédle of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, as the shortest link between Russia 
and the Pacific Ocean and as a part of 
the transit route across two continents, 
hardly needs to be emphasized. But that 
the railway also became the fundamental 
factor of the economic development of Man- 
churia is a fact which has never been 
stressed enough. Yet it may be said that 
the history of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way is the history of the economic devel- 
opment of Manchuria. The intensive col- 
onization of Manchuria, the bringing to- 


gether of the far-distant parts of that coun- 
try, with an area of 365,000 square miles, 
larger than that of the three Pacific States 
of the United States (Washington, Ore- 
gon and California) taken together, the 
opening up of her natural resources, were 
the direct results of the building of the 


railway. I cite here a few facts and data: 

In 1897, when the construction began, 
there were in northern Manchuria only 
three districts where colonization was under 
way, though it was developing very slowly. 
They were: Tsitsikhar, Hulancheng and 
Ninguta. The remaining immense stretch 
of land through which the railway was to 
pass was inhabited by nomadic, practi- 
cally independent tribes. The work of 
railway construction attracted thousands 
of workers—Chinese coming from the 
South. After the Boxer rebellion, when 
the Chinese Eastern was formally opened 
for traffic (June, 1903), the Chinese 
administration, having worked out a whole 
plan of systematic colonization of Manchu- 
ria, carried it through step by step in a 
comparatively short time. This, of course, 
was possible by making use of the railway. 

To what extent the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way contributed to the opening of Manchu- 
ria economically may be seen from the 
following figures (taken from Northern 
Manchuria and the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
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way, Economic Bureau of the C. E. R., 
Harbin, 1922), showing the percentage of 
export and import goods transported by 
the railway in the period 1906-1921: 


16.9 
[Note—The balance is made up by loca 
transport and transit goods. ] 


From the above figures it may be seen 
that exports, or, in other words, products 
of Manchuria’s economic life, steadily in. 
creased and in 1921 constituted more than 
three-fifths of all goods transported by the 
railway, while the imports were on the 
decrease and in the last years formed only 
one-fourth of the exports. This situation 
developed in Manchuria contrary to the 
anticipations of the builders of the rail- 
way, who had undertaken its construction 
with the expectation that the main func- 
tions of the railway would be transporta- 
tion of imports and transit goods. 

An idea of the general progress of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway’s work may be 
had by taking note of the following figures: 
The annual tonnage of goods carried over 
that railway grew (in thousands of tons) 
from 250 (1902) to 1,240 (1918), to 2,100 
(1921) and to 2,800 (1923); in other 
words, it increased in twenty-two years 
more than ten times. 

The Chinese Eastern Railway was a 
costly undertaking for Russia. The funds 
spent for the construction of the railway 
reached the imposing sum of $200,000,000. 
The present cost of the railway, by deduct- 
ing from the above sum the cost of the 
southern line (ceded to Japan) and adding 
to it the expenditures on improvements, 
plus loans and deficits, is estimated at 
$600,000,000. (Mezhdunarodnaya Zhizn, 
1926, No. 10.) 

The status of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way at present is determined by a treaty 
signed in May, 1924, by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and that of Soviet Russia. In 
view of the fact that Marshal Chang Tso- 
lin, the dictator of Manchuria, had refused 
to recognize that treaty, a supplementary 
agreement was concluded in September of 
the same year, with Peking’s consent, be- 
tween the “Autonomous Government of the 
Three Eastern Provinces” and the Soviet. 
In virtue of that agreement the Chinese 
Eastern Railway was to become an exclu- 
sively commercial undertaking, under joint 
management and control of both China and 
Russia, and the fate of the railway in 
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future was to depend only on what the 
two above Powers might jointly decide with 
regard to it. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
pass upon that agreement, nor upon the 
present status of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, in the zone of which, owing to the 
conflicts and strained relations between 
Chang Tso-lin and the Soviet authorities, 
the situation is far from settled. But as 
soon as conditions in China become normal 
and a Government comes into power in 
Peking which will be able to exercise con- 
trol over Manchuria, the problem of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway will no doubt be 
taken up with a view to arriving at a final 
solution. Whatever that solution may be, 
one can -easily foresee that, on Russia’s 
part, the following two conditions will form 
the basis of any agreement: (1) That up 
to the time when the Chinese Eastern is 
redeemed, or becomes the property of China, 
Russia’s rights of ownership must be rec- 
ognized, and, (2) That the railway, when 
it ceases to be Russia’s property, shall 
neither fall into the hands nor under the 
influence of a “third Power.” 


JAPAN’S INTEREST 


The vast importance attached to Man- 
churia by Japan may be clearly seen from 
the following quotations: “Manchuria,” 
said the spokesman of the Japanese dele- 
gation at the Washington Conference, “ (is) 
a region where, by reason of its close pro- 
pinquity to Japan’s territory more than 
anything else, Japan has vital interests in 
all that relates to her economic life and 
national safety.” “The question of war 
or peace for Japan,” states a Japanese 
author in a book devoted to the descrip- 
tion of Manchuria (A. Kinnouské, Man- 
churia, 1925), “will be settled, not in Japan, 
nor on the Pacific, * * * but in Man- 
churia. * * * Japan is about to find 
in Manchuria the source of life and national 
peace. For of all the thousand troubles 
Japan has, two are serious: The lack of 
food and the lack of vital materials. * * * 
And Manchuria seems to be the answer to 
a large extent.” “Especially in the Man- 
churian region,” said Premier Tanaka in 
a recent address expressing his views on 
China, “where we have the closest connec- 
tions, Japan cannot tolerate the spread 
of disorder.” 

That the above statements are justified 
by facts and actual conditions the Japanese 
themselves have been anxious to make clear 
in interviews, books and addresses. Learn- 
ing what has been done by Japan in Man- 


churia one realizes that great indeed are 
the interests vested by her in that region 
and similarly great the advantages which 
she draws or expects to draw from her 
investments. 

No sooner was the Russo-Japanese war 
over than Japanese money began to flow 
into Manchuria. To that end the South 
Manchurian Railway Company, which took 
over the control of the Changchun-Dairen 
line, ceded to Japan under the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, was called into being by an 
Imperial ordinance in 1906. The company 
was capitalized first at 200,000,000 yen 
(about $100,000,000) and later its capital- 
ization was increased to 440,000,000 yen 
(about $220,000,000), of which the Japa- 
nese Government’s holdings amounted to 
50 per cent. Though nominally a joint- 
stock company, the South Manchuria Rail- 
way Company is in fact under complete 
control of the Imperial Government at 
Tokio, which appoints its directors. The 
Chief of Staff of the Japanese armies in 
the war of 1904-05 (General Kodama) was 
the first director of the company. Later 
on that post was held by a former Minister 
of War (General Terauchi). The South 


Manchuria Railway Company is_ looked 


upon by the Japanese as an “Empire 
builder” and “by far the biggest fairy 
mother of Japan’s activities in Manchuria.” 

Under the aegis of the company the 
Japanese activities developed and grew rap- 
idly. First they were confined to South 
Manchuria, including the Kwantung leased 
territory, the lease on which was extended 
in 1915 to nine-nine years (up to 2002), 
but subsequently they were carried over 
to the northern provinces of Manchuria. 
It is estimated (New York Times, Aug. 18, 
1927) that the amount of 1,300,000,000 yen 
represents the approximate total invested 
in Manchuria by the Japanese, 


JAPANESE PROGRESS IN 22 YEARS 


What are the results of those activities 
after the twenty-two years which have 
elapsed since the Russo-Japanese war? 
Japan controls in Manchuria a modern 
system of railways, partly owned and leased 
by her and partly built with Japanese 
funds, and consisting of lines leading to 
the three principal ports of South Manchu- 
ria (Dairen, Yingkow and Antung), and 
of a network of branches, of which two 
are of special significance. They are sec- 
tions of proposed lines, one of which will 
eventually connect South Manchuria with 
Eastern Mongolia (section Ssupinghai-Ta- 
onanfu) and another which will serve as 
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The Pekin-Kalgan Railroad, built by American-trained Chinese engineers and largely with 


American material. 


Chinese railroad history began in 1876, when the Woosung line, built by 


foreign enterprise, was opened 


an outlet for Manchuria on the Sea of 
Japan, at the port of Seishin (section 
Changchun-Kirin). The great economic as 
well as strategic importance of those rail- 
ways for Japan is obvious. 

The city of Dairen has been turned into 
a first-class port, with piers and quays 
making it possible to berth at one and the 
same time steamships of a total tonnage 
of 170,000 tons, and is equipped with mod- 
ern workshops and warehouses which can 
louse half a million tons of goods. Stra- 
tegically it presents for Japan an excellent 
base for action on the mainland. 


RAILWAY COMPANY’sS MINES 


The Fushun coal mines, owned by the 
South Manchuria Railway Company—by 
far the most important of all the coalfields 
in Manchuria—yield to Japan daily 17,000 
tons. There are also five other coalfields 
exploited by the Japanese (among them the 
Yentai mines with a daily output of 400 
tons are the largest). 

One-half of all the exports through the 
three South Manchurian ports mentioned 
above (five years ago the total valué’ of 
the exports through those ports was esti- 
mated at $172,000,000) consists of soya 
beans, which are the leading agricultural 
product of Manchuria, net only used largely 
by the Japanese as food, fertilizer (bean 
cake) and raw material in many lines of 
industry (bean oil), but also constituting 
an international trade commodity. As re- 


gards imports, the Japanese share in the 
importation of cotton pieces (cotton tex- 
tiles dominate the imports of Manchuria 
just as the soya beans dominate the ex- 
ports) is twice as large as the share of all 
the other countries taken together. 

The net profit of the South Manchuria 
Railway Company, which, besides railways 
and coal mines, controls the Anshan mines 
(iron ore), big oil mills, huge generators of 
electric power and many other enterprises, 
amounted (in 1924) to 56,000,000 yen (about 
$23,000,000). 

Thus it may be seen that Manchuria has 
become in fact a “source of life” for Japan, 
not only in the sense that she finds there 
an answer to her question of “lack of food 
and vital materials,” but also for the rea- 
son that Manchuria serves the Nippon 
Empire, which above all is a country of 
industrial producers, as an outlet for her 
industries. 

In one respect, however, Japan’s expec- 
tations with regard to Manchuria could not 
be realized and her aim proved to be a 
complete failure. These were her expecta- 
tions to find in Manchuria an outlet for 
the surplus of her population, increasing 
890,000 yearly. This is a fact which is 
admitted by the Japanese officials in Man- 
churia themselves. During the last twenty 
years, according to a statement by Baron 
Okura, director of the South Manchuria 
Railway, the increase of Japanese in Man- 
churia consisted only of 10,000 and the 
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total number of representatives of that 
nation in Manchuria did not even reach 
220,000, which is only about nine-tenths of 
1 per cent. of the whole of its population. 
In this respect a significant remark was 
added by the Baron: “One cannot com- 
pete,” he said, “with the Chinese coolies, 
who poured into Manchuria in such vast 
numbers that it became necessary to limit 
the landings at Dairen to 12,000 daily.” 
Thus, despite the great effort made by 
Japan, Manchuria, which for centuries 
formed a part of the Chinese Empire de 
jure, has become the land of the Chinese 
coolie de facto. 

But if such is the fact, one feels entitled 
to put the question: Is Japan about to 
find in Manchuria, in addition to the source 
of life, also a source of national peace? 
An affirmative answer to that question, it 
seems, might be given only if the follow- 
ing conditions existed: (a) If the Chinese 
nation were reconciled to the fact that 
Japan is the master of Manchuria; (b) 
If Russia were indifferent to the Chinese 
Eastern Railway’s fate; (c) If Japan’s 
strategic position in Manchuria were 
stronger than that of Russia and China, 
taken together. But of these three condi- 
tions the first two, as set out above, do 
not exist. Nor is the attitude of China 
and Russia with regard to Manchuria 
likely to change in future. 


ADVANTAGE BASED ON MILITARY FORCE 


As to the third condition, however, there 
can be no question that it has been firmly 
established. Japan’s indisputable com- 
mand of the Far Eastern seas, her excel- 
lent bases and double-tracked railways in 
Manchuria, enabling her to concentrate 
quickly large forces south of Harbin and 
east of Peking, her general military pre- 
paredness, are advantages which almost 
exclude any probability of successful resist- 
ance to Japan’s will supported by military 
threat or action. Perhaps no better char- 
acterization of Japan’s present strategic 
position has been made than that contained 
in the following words written by M. J. 
Sauerwein, Foreign Editor of Le Matin 
(New York Times, April 16, 1927), a 
recent visitor to Manchuria: “When con- 
sidering the possibility of a war in the 
Far East one thinks only of Japan. She 
is the only Power possessing the means 
to make such a war. It all depends on 
whether she would find it vital to her 
interest to take such a risk.” 

Thus the national peace and security, 
of which Japan claims to have found a 
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source in Manchuria, appears to be based 
only on one of the three above conditions, 
that is, on Japan’s military strength. 
Whether national peace based only on mili- 
tary strength may be considered as a peace 
of permanent nature and contributing to 
the improvement of international relations 
is a question which, to say the least, arouses 
much doubt. At any rate, the general 


opinion about Manchuria outside of Japan 
is far from being reassuring and the situs 
ation there is regarded as containing “much 
latent dynamite.” 


CAUSES OF THE PROBLEM 


On the strength of all that has been set 
forth above, a definite conclusion with re- 
gard to the Manchurian problem may be 
reached. It is to the following effect: 

The problem of Manchuria has not arisen 
out of temporary conditions and casual 
circumstances. Its origin is due to factors 
which, having for their base irresistible 
tendencies of normally developing national 
life, such as the tendency to migrate into 
regions offering better living conditions 
(in China’s case), or to get over economic 
difficulties, either in the question of unim- 
peded communications with the seaeoast (in 
Russia’s case), or in that of supply with 
vital resources and of securing outlets for 
industrial products (in Japan’s case), are 
working continuously, and, as_ history 
teaches, can not be eliminated by imposing 
injunctions or placing obstacles in their 
Way. 

The solution of the problem, therefore, 
appears to lie in the creation of such con- 
ditions in Manchuria as would enable the 
development of the vital interests of the 
nations concerned to combine without det- 
riment to any of them. Such conditions, 
it is obvious, can not be created by mere 
application of force. They must be attained 
by establishing a modus vivendi, the basic 
points of which stand out clearly. They 
are as follows: 

(1) The recognition of China’s sover- 
eignty over Manchuria; (2) The solution 
of the fate of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
in accordance with the interests of Russia 
as a nation, which sooner or later is bound 
to cc:ne back to the family of nations; (3) 
In future no railway construction in Man- 
chur‘a should be undertaken, the main pur- 
pose of which is to serve the interests of 
a foreign country, or, in other words, the 
principle should be recognized that the rail- 
ways in Manchuria must be neither Rus- 
sian nor Japanese nor of any other nation, 
but Chinese, 





Admiral Bristol, American Naval 
Diplomat 


By WALTER HIATT 


TOL, who was recently appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of our Asiatic 
fleet after concluding eight years as United 
States High Commissioner to Turkey, 
should be regarded as much as a diplomat 
as a naval officer. The position he now 
holds, one of the most important of all 
American foreign posts, involves not only 
naval responsibilities but commercial and 
political matters that are vital and of in- 
creasing importance. The limits of his com- 
mand include the Pacific and Indian Oceans 
and tributary waters from 180 degrees west 
longitude to 80 degrees east longitude, but 
not including the Mediterranean Sea or the 
west coast of Europe or Africa. 
direct representative of the President, and 
not under any other civil or military juris- 
diction in those waters in so far as his re- 
lations are concerned with foreign diplo- 
matic, military and naval representatives. 
Born at Glasboro, N. J., on April 17, 
1868, he graduated from Annapolis in 1887, 
and advanced through all grades to that of 
Captain in 19138, seeing service in all parts 
of the world under sail and steam, in peace 
and war. His special studies included gun- 
nery, torpedoes and aircraft, and for three 
years until 1916 he was in charge of the air 
development of the Navy. Then he was given 
sea duty convoying troops overseas, and was 
later in command of a battleship division, 
besides performing other duties afloat and 
ashore. In 1919 he received orders to take 
charge of American Navy vessels in the 
upper Mediterranean. That Spring Turkey 
had come into the limelight of the Peace 
Conference by the renewal of the charges 
that she was massacring Christians as 
in 1915, by the million, and Greek troops 
were hurried to the rescue. The news 
stirred 80,000,000 Moslems and at least a 
hundred million Americans, especially those 
of the backwoods who knew all about the 
terrible Turk. American interests, lives, 
missionary schools had to be protected, and 
Bristol was sent with the usual admonitions 
not to do anything foolish against the 
Turks, with whom we had never been at 
war, yet save those Christian Greeks and 
Armenians that had not been slain in the 
book of Ambassador Morgenthau. Con- 
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gress, on Aug. 10, 1919, voted $100,000,000 
for relief and chartered the Near East Re- 
lief organization. 

Bristol began work on Aug. 12 when he 
broke the seals of the American Embassy 
in Constantinople and initiated a certain 
amount of diplomatic business -through the 
Swedish Legation. Just at this time offi- 
cers on destroyers under his command 
started bringing in reports to show that 
it was the Greeks and not the Turks who 
seemed to be to blame for the troubles at 
Smyrna and in its hinterland, that in fact 
these Greeks had been guilty of disorder 
and outrage on the very day of their land- 
ing, May 14. The facts have since become 
pretty well understood. It was at this time 
that I first met Admiral Bristol, and I can 
still recall his indignation at what he be- 
lieved had taken place, and his perhaps un- 
spoken determination to put a spoke in the 
wheels of those men directing rather hide- 
ous moves from Paris, under cover of mili- 
tary necessity and grand political gesture. 

The American world can hardly yet have 
forgotten that tremendous sensation on 
April 24, 1919, when the Italians left the 
Peace Conference, nor the credit then en- 
joyed by Venizelos as the cleverest man in 
Paris, cleverer than Lloyd George or Wilson 
or Clemenceau or Orlando. The immediate 
purpose of the dramatic exit of the Italians 
was to protest against the refusal to give 
them what had been promised in the 
Adriatic, including the cities of Trieste and 
Fiume, asked for by the Serbians, who ap- 
parently had Wilson’s support. The Italians 
had dropped their German alliance and sided 
with the Allies after having received defi- 
nite promises. Also, by the treaty of St. 
Jean de Murienne they claimed a foothold 
in Turkey, room for colonial expansion, in- 
cluding possibly Smyrna. Venizelos at this 
juncture pressed the claims of Greece, which 
had deposed Constantine and sided with the 
Allies in exchange for promises of large 
slices of territory. He suggested Greece be 
also given a slice of that Smyrna territory, 
as the way out of many difficulties con- 
fronting the conference. 

The Near East has been the scene of 
wars since early Greek and Roman times, 
with Armenians, Tartars, Saracens, Islamic 
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nations or tribes, Christian Crusaders, all 
shifting in and out of the picture, with 
the Turks finally dominant and at one time 
menacing Europe, reaching almost to Vi- 
enna. Not only Constantinople but Smyrna 
had been many times burned, looted, razed, 
during these wars of rivalry. Until the 
rise of Ru-~:a, Europ? had always been un- 
easy about the Turkish power. With the 
decline of the Turks there had risen little 
new nations in the Balkans, made out of 
Turkish remnants, and their animosities 
and disputes hed kept the peace of Europe 
unsettled—in fact, had precipitated the 
World War. The rise of the Germans and 
an attempt to form a Central European 
and ‘urkish combination that would extend 
the Bagdad railway so as to menece the 
British in India had led to a Franco-Rus- 
sian-British alliance. In 1907 Russia and 
Great Britain agreed to drop their mutual 
antagonisms in Central Asia, and when the 
right time came to cut up the Turkish Em- 
pire and specifically give to Russia the long- 
coveted water outlet at Constantinople. The 
fall of the Czar and the Russian revolution 
of 1917 had vitiated that agreement, but 
Great Britain thought she could secure her 
ends alone. Minor considerations were 
French, Italicn and Greek interests. There 
were also all sorts of ancillary interests— 
oil in Mosul and Baku, French historical 
prestige, the burning eagerness of Greece 
to play the réle of a larger nation with 
larger territories, the real need of Italy for 
lands for her excess population. The Turks 
were a defeated people and therefore their 
armistice at Mudros of Oct. 30, 1918, which 
did not grant an Allied troop occupation, 
was but another scrap of paper. Here, then, 
we have the motives actuating that Greek 
occupation of Smyrna. The British, too, were 
conducting a left-handed war against the 
Bolsheviki in South Russia, pouring troops 
into Constantinople, using it as a base for 
lines of communication that were strung 
out almost to India by way of the Caspian 
Sea. The help of the Greeks meant strength- 
ening tools that might later be useful as 
a bulwark to Eritish dominance at Constan- 
tinople. So for these reasons, and as a sop 
to Christian orinion, there was drummed 
up the charge of fresh Christian massacres 
by the Turks. 


DANGER OF NEW WAR 


Much of this by-play Bristol understood. 
He saw clearly that it was not morally 
right, and also that it would not work in 
either a political or military sense. Then 
there was the menace to American political 
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and commercial interests if these lands 
ceased to be free, if another nation or na- 
tions obtained the strangle-hold on this bait 
of the world that Germany had been seek- 
ing. What Bristol saw was a new war 
starting at the very moment when hu- 
manity was breathing prayers of thanks 
that the war to end wars was over. If 
Bristol had been a cynical diplomat, dealing 
in wise saws, polite notes, heartless hind- 
sight, a brutal forerunner of more brutal 
armies, he might have kept still and de- 
ferred to the all-wise Peace Conference. 
Gradually there began to appear in the 
press statements about the true character 
of the Greek occupation. No doubt Bristol, 
too, sent so many dispatches to the State 
Department, though his position was then 
not official, that in the flood of reports then 
deluging that department from all quarters 
by those trying to save the world, his must 
have caused some remark. Finally, at Ameri- 
can instigation, an Allied and Associate 
inquiry was ordered into the methods used 
by the Greeks. It was regarded as a de- 
tail by those busy, overworked men in Paris 
and London. Moreover, Lloyd George had 
been offering nations all over Europe a 
mandate over Armenia. Eventually this 
offer was also made to the United States, 
with Turkey thrown in, and a little thing 
like an inquiry could do no harm, perhaps 
conciliate tl.is American nation which might 
be secured as a back-stop to British lines 
against Russia. 

Bristol was made President of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. Because that report was 
so long suppressed, a few lines of its text 
may be given. A bulky document, its find- 
ings occupied some eight typed pages, the 
first part plae*‘ng the responsibility, the 
other presenting the conclusions of the com- 
mittee. 

In Part I the first section is categorical: 
“The inquiry has proved that since the 
armistice the general situation of the Chris- 
tians in the vilayet of Aidin has been satis- 
factory. Their safety has not been menaced. 
If the order of occupation of Smyrna was 
given by the Peace Conference in conse- 
quence of inexact information, the first re- 
sponsibility of the events lies with the 
individuals or the Governments which estab- 
lished or transmitted, without verifying it, 
information of this kind.” Section 2 then 
goes on: “The initial cause of the events 
must be sought for in religious hatred. The 
Greeks have done nothing to prevent mani- 
festations of it. Their occupation, far from 
appearing like the execution of a civilizing 


.mission, immediately assumed the aspect of 
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a conquest and a crusade.” And so on for 
eight sections examining causes and assign- 
ing blame. 

In Part II (the conclusions) Section 1 
reads: “The situation created in Smyrna 
and in the vilayet of Aidin by the occupa- 
tion is a false one, because * * * it is 
incompatible in its present form with the 
return of order and peace of which the 
populations, threatened by famine, have 
great need.” Under Section 2, Clause e, is 
found this statement and warning: “It is 
the duty of the Committee of Inquiry to 
observe that the Turkish national sentiment, 
which has already manifested its resistance, 
will not accept this annexation. It will only 
yield to force, that is to say, before a mili- 
tary expedition, which Greece alone could 
not lead with any chance of success.” The 
report concludes with the recommendation 
that the Greeks be relieved of this occupa- 
tion, looking, of course, to annexation of the 
territory to Greece. It was signed by Bris- 
tol, by General Bunoust of France, General 
Hare of Great Britain and General Dall- 
Olio of Italy. 

The report in some quarters, particularly 
British, was regarded almost as an act of 
defiance of the Peace Conference, and before 


it was signed many influences were brought 
to bear on the signatories either to withhold 
their signatures or pigeonhole the report in 


some manner. When this could not be done, 
the next best thing was done; it was not 
acted upon. Venizelos objected to its pub- 
lication on the ground that no Greek had 
sat on the committee. Repeated efforts in 
the British Parliament to have it published 
were blocked. As late as March, 1922, the 
point was raised in that body, but then it 
was too late. The report had been justified 
by events. 

Some of Bristol’s messages to the State 
Department concerning this occupation and 
the agitation. led by Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, then spoken of as a “bandit,” found 
their way into the hands of General Har- 
bord, who was sent in September, 1919, to 
report on a possible joint Armenian and 
Turkish mandate. Bristol’s words were elo- 
quent of approaching disaster: “The 
events at Smyrna have cheapened every 
Christian life in Turkey * * * The moral 
responsibility for the present unrest is very 
heavy on foreign Powers * * * political 
conditions shriek with misery, ruin, starva- 
tion * * * of bestial brutality unrestrained 
by God or man * * *Asia Minor today is 
nothing but a vast heap of ruins * * *Mis- 
deeds such as to make the conscience of 
mankind shudder with horror forever.” 
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In despair Bristol saw in this new 
war the wreck of commerce in Turkey, the 
ruin of a Greece made rich by the war, 
fresh trouble food for the Russian Bolshe- 
viki. During those hot, busy weeks in 
Smyrna, in travel by land and sea to the 
confines of Persia, he had looked upon vine- 
yards in destruction, beyond mountains 
where quivered the silvery olive leaf, seen 
once smiling valleys of homes, beheld a 
vision of atrocity, rape, homes asunder, new 
Niobes crouching. His military sense told 
him a new war in that spacious hinterland 
meant Greek defeat, meant the withdrawal 
of Turkish troops keeping order against 
Russia and wild tribes on the frontiers. His 
cables to the State Department rang with 
religious fervor to save the land. Why send 
out relief workers, spend millions of dollars 
like water, unload ships that had been filled 
with the savings of a kind people, if a new 
war was to nullify this good? 


BRANDED AS “PRO-TURK” 


Sent out originally to stay a few months, 
toward the end of 1919 he was made an 
official United States High Commissioner. 
Locally, the British went their way, snarled 
at by the French, the Italians, the Turks. 
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Incidentally, Bristol was ironically, spite- 
fully classed as pro-Turk, though he was 
trying to save the Greek nation. He whose 
influence with the Turks, glad to have one 
honest heart to deal with, was making 
American relief work possible, saving 
Greeks and Armenians from robbery and 
natural persecution, was slandered as anti- 
Armenian, as anti-missionary, anti-relief. 
In mean petty ways he was made to feel the 
anti-British stigma. For example, the Brit- 
ish seized a fine radio station near Con- 
stantinople which had been built by the 
Germans and American messages were not 
transmitted by it until some thoughtful 
radio operator of one of the American Navy 
vessels put on such high power currents 
that no radio messages of any kind could be 
sent. Bristol was sometimes annoyed, 
angered or hurt by these rumors, but he 
was ever ready to help those floods of 
refugees, particularly those of Russia, who 
came in by ship, by small boat, fleeing their 
forbidden homes. Nor was he ever the mar- 
tinet with the officers and men of the Navy. 
It was a wild land, of many distractions, 
and the doings of bluejackets ashore would 
never quite pass muster. Bristol saw, 
smiled, was tolerant and kept the bigger 
issues before him. 

By 1920 America had lost interest in the 
war. It was the relapse. She was going 
home, to forget the war and Europe, and 
in this mood Bristol’s hopes of any Amer- 
ican help, other than that of relief, faded. 
He had to carry on alone, see that circle of 
disaster widen daily, watch the efforts of 
the British narrow to a mean struggle to 
hold Mosul oil, perhaps to push the Greeks 
to a lame victory over the Turks. The 
Bolsheviki gradually absoxbed those half- 
dozen republics formed around the Black 
Sea. American business, all business, de- 
clined to almost nothing. Persia was lost 
to law and order. Starvation stalked in the 
land. In April, 1920, Kemal declared war 
on the British, The Turks under Kemal 
gradually became more powerful. There 
were little wars on every hilltop. Thrace 
was laid low. So was the Crimea. Bandits 
seemed to rule every valley. French troops 
were massacred at Malatia and in Cicilia. 
At Athens, in November, 1920, Venizelos 
lost the elections and fled, leaving dreams 
and glory behind. Constantine returned in 
a shriek of applause, took up the fallen 
Sceptre, gambled again in Asia Minor, and 
finally lost in September, 1921, to the Turks 
at Sakkaria. His gallant evezons retreated 
and were slain as they fled. 

Pitiful details ot tne time have been left 
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in another suppressed report, one made by 
Miss Florence Billings and Miss Annie T, 
Allen, both engaged in relief and missionary 
work. Miss Allen, who had spent her life 
in Turkey, died a little later at Sivas of 
typhus fever in the American Mission home, 
and was not murdered by the Turks as was 
reported at the time. Their report on cer- 
tain destroyed villages in the Turkish war 
zone is a grim chronicle telling of what was 
seen in village after village. Thus, at 
Kozaghaj, a village of 200 houses, of which 
196 were burned: “This was a large, pros- 
perous village, its wealth lying in its grape 
vineyards. Many of the houses had been 
three stories. At the entrance was a pleasant 
open square with trees and a fountain. The 
walls of the village badly destroyed, of the 
mosque only the minaret left. As the vil- 
lagers were escaping, some of the women 
were seized and violated. The young men 
were killed in an attempt to shield the 
women. * * * Everywhere robbing, beat- 
ing, murder, lust, rape, racial hatred.” 

The events crowd now as in an old Greek 
tragedy where the results have been care- 
fully laid in the premises. Smyrna is 
burned during the final Greek retreat of a 
year later, and the cry, so false and foolish, 
of a new Turk massacre goes up. In any 
case, the place is a madhouse and it perishes 
under the cloud of madness which set Greek 
troops there in May, 1919. There is con- 
sternation in London, with brief mouthings 
of politicians, struttings from brave British 
troops before Chanak. Lloyd George comes 
to his political fall, deposed Constantine a 
little later dies of a broken heart at Paler- 
mo, the Sultan flees. At Constantinople 
there is a pandemonium of joy, outbreaks of 
Turks, with Bristol the saddest and wisest 
and only influential man there. He is no 
longer the man who was anti-something. 
He is known as the friend of everybody, the 
most popular man within 1,500 miles. When 
the peace negotiations between the Allies 
and the Turks begin in late 1922, at Lau- 
sanne, Bristol is there, patient as a Turk, 
conciliatory, smoothing out difficulties for 
all. That delayed peace was signed in July, 
1923. 

Commenting on the rivalry and discredit 
of the Near East policies of the Powers 
preceding the World War, Sir Edward Grey 
wrote in his memoirs: “What has become 
of all this rivalry, this struggle for pres- 
tige and for gain? The thrones of Berlin, 
Vienna, Moscow are empty. * * * It 
would be distorting true perspective to say 
that the lack of idealism in Near East 
policy was the cause of all this disaster; but 
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it may be fairly said that it was a symptom 
of things that were the cause, and it was 
from the Near East that came the flash 
which fired the train of dire consequences.” 
Nevertheless, after the great war was over, 
the same forces, despite the practical ideal- 
ism of a Bristol, wrought new ruin. All 
the favored solutions for the Straits were 
overboard. A billion dollars of money, two 


to three millions of lives, infinite suffer- . 


ing, might have been saved. A prosperous 
Turkey, perhaps a free Armenia, might have 
arisen. Fewer troubles in Smyrna, many 
others elsewhere, more virtue in American 
relief, might have come if a little plain 
common sense and idealism had been applied. 


VIEWS ON WORLD POLITICS 


Though it is hard to induce him to discuss 
larger issues, he naturally has his views. 
Speaking, for instance, of one phase of our 
national life, he says: “The United States 
was born of a venture in foreign trade. 
Whether we personally approve of it or not, 
each and every one of us are in foreign 
trade all the time, and to trade abroad prof- 
itably we must learn how to gain and hold 
it.” His attitude toward foreign trade used 
frequently to express itself in the way he 
sent American business men about on navy 
ships, up and down the Black Sea and else- 
where, when passenger or freight \essels 
were not available and the navy ships had 
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errands in the same direction. Again, Ad- 
miral Bristol did not bring away from the 
Near East any fear that the rule of the 
few in Russia would spread far, nor any 
fear of the “rising tide of color,” as opposed 
to white domination. Taking Turkey as an 
example, he is sure that the old pan-Islamic 
movement and another involving a union 
of Mohammedan peoples have not taken 
root. Such problems seem to loom very 
large on the Far East horizon. “The mis- 
take many thinkers make is to regard all 
non-white peoples as in one great union, 
whereas their differences are more bitter 
than those among white peoples.” At that, 
“I have ceased to be a prophet,” said Ad- 
miral Bristol. “The great lesson of the East 
is patience, the realization that if you plan 
carefully and wait long enough you will 
get what you are planning for. If world 
peace is to be maintained, if we are to avoid 
suicidal wars, there must be a keener con- 
sciousness of the fact that people are just 
people the world around, sticking closer to 
the old international conception of a family 
of nations. As Americans we have the great 
duty to continue actively to exercise our 
moral credit and character.” 

A queer lot, these men who go to sea 
in the navy, and get seasoned out of theory 
by the constant presence of fact. They can 
never forget for an instant that if a ship 
of 20-foot draft goes into a 19-foot depth, 
she just must be wrecked. 
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EVISITING Japan in 1927, fifty- 
R seven. years after my first sight of 

Fujiyama, reminded me of the Wash- 
ington shaft (the first foundation of which 
was laid but a few months before President 
Millard Fillmore’s peaceful armada was 
sent to Japan), seen even as late as the 
80s of the last century, in comparison 
with the stately monument reared nearly 
half a century later on a new foundation, 
which honors the memory of the Father of 
his country in the national capital today. 
Similarly, in Tokio, the capital of Japan, 
so often shaken by earthquakes, under the 
super-structure of the Imperial Hotel a 
daring but level-headed American architect 
and builder laid some years ago a broad 
basis of concrete and steel. The  rrible 
earth-tremors of 1923, which brought waves 
of rock and soil to the surface, leveled most 
of the human structures in the capital city 
and the seaport Yokohama, but it disturbed 
only slightly this caravanserai. The edifice 
passed through with hardly a crack or 
scathe, revealing no permanent injury. 

On much the same principles applied 
to nation-rebuilding, far-seeing Japanese 
statesmen, as far back as 1867, when 
Mutsuhito ascended the throne as Emperor, 
determined to combat the time-honored 
policy of conquest by Europeans of the 
Asiatic nations. This they were enabled 
to do largely with the help of the Monroe 
Doctrine, of which President Fillmore was 
a strenuous advocate. They also decided 
to sweep away the relics of an oppressive 
feudalism and the rotten débris of a worn- 
out civilization, to prepare the nation for 
entrance into the world’s brotherhood of 
nations by modernizing Japan. Therefore, 
the “Charter of Oath” of Jan. 3, 1868, 
which they put into the mouth of the 
young Emperor Mutsuhito, in the old 
Shogun castle of Nijo in Kyoto, contained 
the words, “to relay the foundations of the 
Empire.” Of this clause my friend Mitsu- 
oka, or Yuri, of Fukui, Echizen, was the 
author, as he told me himself in 1871 in 
relating the story of the revolution in 
Kyoto, out of which grew modern Japan. 

Let me say respectfully to those writers 
on Japan who insist that this Oriental 
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nation has but a thin veneer of Western 
civilization, and that “beneath the surface” 
the Asiatic attitude of culture and tem- 
perament will be found unchanged by con- 
tact with the West, that in my profoundest 
belief, they are mistaken. I cannot under- 
stand how any one who is familiar with 
the Japanese political literature before 1850, 
together with the philosophy that was then 
most dominating, and with the books then 
most read by the men of thought and 
action, and with the currents of opinion 
that were the most powerful in the genera- 
tion or two before the birth of the new 
nation in Kyoto in 1868, can hold such an 
ungrounded notion. I, who saw the death 
of feudalism, in the impressive ceremonies 
of farewell, of daimio and retainers, in the 
castle hall on the first Sunday of October, 
1871, at Fukui, Echizen, and then, in the 
capital, from 1872 to 1874, met often and 
talked with the men who made the New 
Japan—we were all young then—I, who saw 
before me the tremendous national trans- 
formation, am absolutely unable to share 
the pessimistic opinions of men who can- 
not be familiar with either the roots or 
the soil of Japan’s modern growth. 

Were the actual leaders fewer than a 
dozen and the real architects but fifty-five 
in all? So most, if not all, of the critical 
scholars on the ground, or intimate with 
the Japanese in 1868, as I was, or familiar 
with the literature of the preceding half- 
century, believed and do believe. I have 
strong convictions on this point, for I was 
in Japan in 1870, having previously known 
and taught scores of Japanese young men 
in America who were sons, relatives, or 
friends of the “fifty-five creators” of the 
new nation. Besides this first-hand in- 
formation given me by others on the soil, 
what I myself saw convinced me of the 
depth and power of the great reformation 
of 1868. 


“DISARMAMENT” OF SAMURAI IN 1871 


As stated above, I was a witness, in the 
castled city of Fukui in 1871, when Japan 
set an example to the world by “disarming” 
nearly half a million of educated men, each 
of whom wove daily a brace of swords. 
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Thereafter private war was made impossi- 
ble. This Japan did in her own peculiar 
way, not by attacking with frontal force an 
ancient institution, though I heard in Tokio 
from the Prime Minister, Tomomi Iwakura, 
that the Government “was ready to shed 
blood, if necessary,” but by adroit flank 
attack. The actual method was this: All 
the four great “lower” classes of society, 
hitherto kept down in their place by “the 
girded sword,” were given the same privi- 
lege of wearing at their belts the two keen 
blades. At once the colossal Tokio joke was 
appreciated. The samurai disarmed, though 
I distinctly remember that Yuri, the 
Mikado’s local agent at Fukui, absented 
himself for a week to escape the storm of 
wrath, when swords were loosened in their 
scabbards to “get” him. Besides removing 
their swords in the manner indicated the 
Imperial Government abolished also the 
pecuniary and social privileges of 450,000 
men. These men, with their families, com- 


prising some 2,000,000 people, faced either 
poverty or the transference of their ener- 
gies to other spheres. 

The writer, who saw this moving scene 
and who felt the thrill of it, is often ac- 
cused of flattering the Japanese, whom he 


knows so well, after the sixty-seven years 
following his first visit to Japan, and of 
exaggerating the mental capacity of the 
islanders. Yet his vision of faith in the 
early ’70s has become a reality in the light 
of day in A. D. 1927, despite all pessimism. 
The modern pessimist who misjudges 
Japan’s civilization is too much influenced 
by the old spelling books, the unrevised 
geographies, and the almost stereotyped 
notion that there is a fundamental differ- 
ence between the “Oriental” and the “Occi- 
dental,” and that it is orthodoxy to remain 
unconvinced. Too many modern philoso- 
phers are apt to hold opinions like that of 
the commercial traveler who, on first seeing 
Jerusalem, declared that it “could not com- 
pare with Chicago,” while people lacking in 
historical perspecti,e, and whose expecta- 
tions of large orders for merchandise have 
been disappointed, declare that Japan is 
moving at a swift pace “toward the devil 
cr the deep sea.” 

Having seen Commodore Perry’s flagship 
launched in 1850 alongside of my father’s 
coal wharf in Philadelphia, and having very 
recently visited Japan from Sapporo to 
Kagoshima, taking in also Korea, Mukden, 
Dairen and Port Arthur, I am inclined to 
see both stability and progress in the pres- 
ent national structure, for I know some- 
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thing of the foundations that lie under the 
supposedly old stump of “unprogressive” 
Orientalism. These foundations began to 
be laid, in Japan’s language, literature and 
science, two centuries ago. Nor were 
political martyrs before the Fillmore era 
lacking in feudal Japan. As to progress, 
the emblem selected for the South Man- 
churian Railway, by which Japan has pene- 
trated the continent and conquered the 
wilderness, is a steel T-rail set within the 
centre and rising above the crest of the 
letter M, which represents a hitherto un: 
cultivated field, where now waves a har: 
vest for the world. It was at Dairen that 
I saw six large steamships from distant 
countries unloading, while out in the offing 
there lay at anchor as many more, waiting 
the opportunity to empty and refill; and 
near-by on land were vast storehouses in 
which, garnered by the Japanese, was 
wealth from the soil where only a score of 
years ago was barrenness. 


THE NEW JAPAN 


To judge Japan with even ordinary fair- 
ness one must remember the vastness of 
her modern empire, the variety of the tribes 
and systems under her rule, and the com- 
plicated nature of her problems. The old 
Japan of our boyhood’s geography and the 
“Yezo” of the maps is gone forever. After 
a month’s sojourn in Korea, with her 17,- 
000,000 people, and a visit to the northern 
island, once inhabited almost wholly by the 
Ainu savages—undoubtedly the ancient 
forebears of Caucasian humanity—I was 
surprised at the steady progress made in 
education since I first landed on the soil. 
The modern traveler, whether of the super- 
ficial type or serious and sympathetic in 
disposition, must see that the basis of all 
popular education has been laid, not only 
for the Japanese but for all natives of the 
several lands under the Tokio Tenno’s 
sceptre. 

What most of all, in 1927-28, deeply 
impresses the quondam dweller in the in- 
terior and capital in those long-past years 
of 1870-74 is the utter absence today of 
what then most disgusted him. The al- 
most universal unmentionable diseases and 
their marks on the human figure are gone. 
A healthier and better-looking race is here 
now. Moral progress is seen in the absence 
of certain visible emblems and daily habits 
—whether we deem them obscenity or 
Edenic innocence. These are now dreams 
of the past. The leaven of progress is 
working powerfully and deeply in every line 
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Whose reign is known as the Meiji Epoch 


of human endeavor. While visiting institu- 
tions, from universities to leper settlements, 
delivering two hundred or more addresses 
in Japan and Korea to every sort of or- 
ganization, secular or religious, I have had 
opportunity to see how different these lands 
now appear to one who in 1871 saw gangs 
of Southern Japanese Christians, in the red 
criminal robes, marching amid the snows 
of Northern Echizen to the exile of years. 
Since missionaries began seed sowing vast 
have been the changes. I see today full 
freedom of conscience for all, hundreds of 
Christian congregations and free public 
schools, a new generation facing a vastly 
different outlook than of old. 

I behold also a veritable transformation 
in Japanese habits of life. In place of the 
kago and norimono, moved by human mus- 
cle and only for the privileged classes, I see 
virtually all Japan flying on wheels and 
ina hurry. There were in 1870 no draught 
horses. Except the sumpters, pack trans- 
porters, or bearers of the men of privilege, 
the horse was not in use as with us. To 
attempt, then, to harness one even to a light 
wagon meant usually the demolition of the 
vehicle by hind hoofs. 


A similar transformation may be noted 
in commerce and finance. The railways, 
besides breaking up old local prejudices and 
habits, have educated a nation in the value 
of time—a fact that strikes the American 
most powerfully on returning to Japan. 
Jewelry stores, rich in stocks of clocks and 
watches, are now in every town. Vast and 
profitable is the change from 1872, when 
the first train from the capital to the sea- 
port, with an English engineer at the throt- 
tle, moved off to Yokohama on the dot. The 
Occidental man with a watch started on 
schedule time, while the Japanese Prime 
Minister and his suite—no one having noti- 
fied them—sat smoking in the waiting room, 
only to be left behind. Now with telegraph, 
submarine cable and wireless, Government 
executes its orders and the bank doors open 
and close on the second mark. 

How brilliantly Japan has weathered the 
inevitable post-war financial panic has.been 
recently demonstrated. Mr. Takahashi (he 
has resigned his title), twice Premier, who 
in 1871 taught me Japanese while I taught 
him English, was worthily decorated by the 
Emperor not long ago as the pilot who 
by his experience led the nation out of the 
financial storm into the deep, still waters 
of sanity and prosperity. 


FACING SERIOUS PROBLEMS 


Japan has yet serious problems before 
her. One of these is a too rapidly increas- 
ing population. Does this arise from en- 
largement of industry, increase of comfort, 
a higher standard of living, and adapta- 
tion to markets and humanity’s higher 
needs? Or is it from lack of birth control, 
so absolutely necessary in the day of poor 
crops, lack of facilities of transportation, 
and too many million bushels of rice used 
to make saké, or the liquor that makes 
drunkards? Whatever be the answer, the 
pioneer of the American school system in 
1870 believes in 1927 all the more, that 
“education is” not only “the basis of all 
progress,” but “the cheap defense of 
nations”; while the Japanese most certainly 
accept in full faith both maxims. 

Japan’s future rivalry with and advan- 
tage over nations east and west will not 
be in war, but she will almost certainly be, 
first a formidable rival, and then a victor 
in the stress of economic competition. 
Critics of her civilization and her future 
possibilities, judging from today’s results 
alone, may doubt her ability to keep abreast 
of the world’s progress. Nor can it be de- 
nied that her raw materials are scant. 
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Those, however, who saw her in the time 
of the feudal system and who have noted 
her great changes and her nice adaptations 
can still believe that she lives up to her 
cry of “excelsior” raised in 1868, when her 
century alce of a hundred years of interior 
intellectual preparation flowered—as the 
world thought—so suddenly. It is one of 
the wonders of modern history, as the 
scholar well knows, that Japan was at least 
intellectually fairly well prepared to re- 
ceive the impact of aggressive Occidental 
civilization, and in time even to roll back 
the European would-be conquerors. 

In Japanese history inward intellectual 
expansion began long before 1853, when 
Perry sailed out of the West with Fillmore’s 
peaceful armada. All that our Commodore 
did was to show the path of progress and 
to touch the button releasing the stored-up 
inward energy which the diplomatists, led 
by our Townsend Harris, soon found had 
long existed, while American teachers did 
the rest. It was enlightened and educated 
natives, taught largely by American mis- 
sionaries, who led Japan into the paths of 
the world’s history and destiny. Not a few 
semi-centennial or other anniversaries, re- 
calling “the beginners of a better time,” 
have been held within the past decade; some 


notable ones, during my half year’s stay on 
the soil, prove this. 

Notable was the great celebration in May, 
1927, of the work of Okubo, the “brain of 


the Restoration of 1868.” His writings, on 
exhibition, were illuminating. The unveil- 
ing, with appropriate ceremonies, in April 
of the splendid memorial to Iwakura, the 
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The garden of an ancient Buddhist temple in Japan 
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Prime Minister who in the ’70s led the 
great embassy abroad, and on his return 
fought the recrudescent feudalism and in 
spirit crushed the Satsuma rebellion of 
1877, illustrated the temper of modern 
Japan—much like that of Lincoln in his 
memorial address. 

Let me supplement these estimates of Dai 
Nippon’s national permanence of progress, 
based on sixty years or more of intimate 
knowledge of Japan and the Japanese, by 
recalling an anecdote of Japan’s leader of 
the Revolution in 1868. At a dinner which 
he gave to the American teachers in Tokio 
after his return from his round-the-world 
circuit of travel, and which I attended, Mrs. 
David Murray, wife of the American 
Superintendent of Education, still living at 
New Brunswick, N. J., propounded the 
question to Mr. Iwakura: “What impressed 
you most in your journey round the world?” 
Instantly came the reply: “The strength of 
the central Government in Washington. In 
a monarchy I could understand it. In a 
republic, it was a mystery to me.” 

So spoke sincerely the man who was chief 
in abolishing feudalism, even though “ready 
to shed blood.” He was one who helped 
powerfully to introduce practical democracy 
into Japan, the manhood suffrage, which 
was finally ratified by the election of Sep- 
tember, 1927, now being almost universal. 
Though the political party managers are 
afraid of the effects of this, patriots hope 
and the unselfish fear not. 

The recent unveiling of a superb monu- 
ment, eloquently inscribed with a biograph- 
ical record, in the Ocean 
Peace (Kaianji) cemetery, 
Tokio, recalls Iwakura’s 
statesmanship. It was a 
battle of giants in 1873 
against the men of the 
new era. These leaders 
of the re-created Japan in 
their journey round the 
world had seen many na- 
tions and the triumphs of 
Occidental civilization. 
Pitted against their old 
comrades, who incarnated 
feudalism and the war 
spirit, they were faced 
with the determination of 
their rivals to invede 
Korea, because of her in- 
sults. Hot and heavy were 
the arguments on _ both 
sides, but peace sentiments 
and the pre-eminent desire 
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to develop Japan and her re- 
sources on modern lines pre- 
vailed, at least in council. Yet 
only three years later, in 1877, 
the feudal ideas of Saigo, the 
national military leader of the 
Mikado’s army of a decade be- 
fore, but of the sworded samu- 
rai of ancient traditions, burst 
into flame in the Satsuma re- 
bellion of that year. In the 
battles which followed, chiefly 
with bayonets against sword 
blades, the reactionary forces 
were crushed. The new peas- 
ant army’s reputation was 
established. The hereditary 
prestige of the samurai, or 
sworded knights, with their 
ancestral choice weapon of 
steel, had fallen forever before 
discipline and _ breech-loaders. 

The military experience 
gained in the Satsuma re- 
bellion enabled Japan first to resist China’s 
age-old claims of suzerainty over Korea, 
and then to roll back the flood of Rus- 
sian aggression in many a signal vic- 
tory. In the latter case the writer, in 
Cooper Union Hall in New York, even be- 
fore a shot had been fired or Togo had 
cleared the seas, prophesied what actually 
did happen on land and sea. His star pupil, 
Komura, later at Portsmouth, N. H., won 
not indemnity (the war having been on soil 
alien to both nations) but the real diplo- 
matic victory, which was the preponderat- 
ing influence of Japan in Manchuria. It 
was hard for one who knew what education 
and practical democracy had done for 
Japan during thirty years to predict any- 
thing else. The victory of the smaller 
nation in the Russo-Japanese.war was even 
more one of brains and skilled hands than 
of prowess in the field, though that was far 
from lacking. 

Twelve days before General Nogi followed 
his master, the Emperor of Japan, in death 
he sent me a letter thanking me for help- 
ing, on the intellectual side, to train up 
his “fighting comrades,” while Togo fol- 
lowed with words of like appreciation. So 
far as my observation may be added to per- 
sonal experience gratitude is a prominent 
trait of the Japanese. Dai Nippon honors 
her own heroes and appreciates the tributes 
to their fame abroad. The Government 
possesses the true historic, if not the 
Christian spirit, one is apt to think, when 
he sees at Uyéno in Tokio the colossal 
bronze statue of Saigo, the Satsuma leader, 
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Japanese feudal castle wall 


loyal son of the nation, who fought for the 
Mikado against the rebels of 1867, and then 
at Kagoshima beholds the tomb of the same 
mighty man, the rebel, unadorned, yet hon- 
ored in sorrow. Saigo was the Lee of a 
lost cause. Today no nation is more united 
in one commonwealth than is the Japanese. 

Unquestionably the triumph of the mod- 
ern Government of Japan in almost literally 
beating a myriad of swords (each samurai 
wore two, one for the enemy, one for him- 
self if he dishonored his calling and status) 
into plowshares and the other tools of peace, 
without bloodshed, is worthy of more than 
passing notice. It afforded not only a 
hopeful precedent for world disarmament, 
but gave a tremendous impetus to social 
progress and political evolution. Having 
lived in Japan during the feudal system, 
when the lower classes had few, if any, 
rights which the two-sworded samurai were 
bound to respect, and having seen the coun- 
try under three emperors, let me attempt 
in this day of rising democracy to sum up 
my impressions after six months of recent 
travel. 


PROGRESS TODAY IN JAPAN 


I wrote in 1876, after four years of life 
in the interior and at the capital, that the 
average subject of the Mikado was a sheep, 
so far as political rights were concerned, 
or so far as he was allowed to discuss them. 
But now, with 2,000 newspapers in the em- 
pire, with the right of organization and 
public meeting rained, with a populace able 
to read and wzite, and after a half century 
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of public schools and representative govern- 
ment the advance seems to me not only tre- 
mendous in proportion, but too deeply rooted 
even for a Government to check. Granted 
that vast and deep conservatism still rules 
—as evidenced for example by the prolonged 
obsequies following the recent decease of 
the Emperor—nevertheless the education of 
the masses, not only through public instruc- 
tion in the schools but by the newspaper 
press, and the successful propagation of 
the once-banned Christianity, arousing by 
its victories other forms of religion to fresh 
activities, have greatly altered the situation 
as I first knew it in 1870. A whole genera- 
tion has passed away since I and my sis- 
ter organized the initial public schools for 
both boys and girls. ; 
Now the working classes think, have 
opinions, practice local government and vote. 
To hear people of the same class, politically 
helpless in 1870, now talk of their rulers 
and of local and national policy, is most in- 
teresting. Indeed, if it were not based on 
the intelligence derived from books and the 
periodical press, it -‘ould seem startling. 
Moreover, I have visited several of the 


twenty or so public libraries in Tokio alone 
—there being plenty of others and in num- 


bers proportionate in the other cities—and 
so I do not wonder that public opinion in 
Japan is no longer abysmally different, as 
it was in 1870, from the West, but is today 
a tremendous influence, even in the highest 
governmental machinery. 

One of the most notable of the activities 
begun after the great earthquake of 1923— 
in which the largest library of Tokio, in the 
University, numbering 800,000 volumes, was 
totally destroyed—is the re-creation of the 


book-world in Japan. Mr. Rockefeller gave 
$2,000,000 for a new library edifice, which 
when completed “will remain a lasting mon- 
ument of the intellectual and cultural fra- 
ternity of the world.” The response in 
Europe to the appeal of the Professor of 
Law, Dr. Takayanagi, has come in the form 
of 300,000 books and $100,000. It is now 
safe to say that there are at least 2,000 
libraries in Japan, more or less for public 
utility. Some of th: private collections, 
founded by rich men in Osaka and Tokio, 
show that Japanese public benefactors rival, 
in this line of enterprise, those of other 
lands. For two of these collections, $175,- 
000 and $1,500,000, respectively, have been 
expended in purchases of volumes to fill 
their shelves, which are open to scholars 
and men of research. 

So, renewing my acquaintance with 
Japan, after fifty-seven years since my first 
sight of Fujiyama, I utter my abounding 
faith that the modern civilization of Japan 
is too deeply rooted to be destroyed, either 
by political storms from without or by social 
earthquakes from within. Let her pagodas, 
which have withstood the earth-rockings 
and air-tempests of a thousand years, be 
the symbol of her security. Seen from 
without, the iron kiudo (nine rings) at the 
top may quiver and oscillate like a feather, 
but inside is the steadying pendulum of 
many long and heavy tree trunks united 
in one tongue, as an assurance of safety. 
It holds the noble structure of faith and 
toil to its immovable base. Out of the 
union in Japan of Occidental and Ori- 
ental civilizations there will arise a nobler 
structure immune against the shocks of 
change. 





The 20th Century Dispersion of 
The Jews 
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ing majority of Jews were concen- 
trated in Russia, Poland, Austria, 
Germany and Hungary. It has been esti- 
mated on good authority that in the early 
part of the nineteenth century this area 
contained at least 80 per cent. of the world’s 
Jewish population. It contains well under 
60 per cent. today. These figures give 
some idea of the scale on which successive 
waves of emigration have re-distributed the 
Jews, first as between the New World and 
the Old, and secondly, as between the Eng- 
lish-speaking countries and Eastern Europe. 
Emigration en masse began in 1881. 
Between 1881 and 1926 close on 3,000,000 
Jews uprooted themselves from the Euro- 
pean Ghettoes to seek new homes under 
the shelter of more liberal institutions. 


A HUNDRED years ago the overwhelm- 


Of these, at least 2,500,000 made their way 
to various parts of the American Conti- 


nent. More than 2,250,000 settled in the 
United States, about 150,000 in Great Brit- 
ain and at least 150,000 more in other parts 
of the British Empire. As recently as fifty 
years ago the Jewish population of the 
English-speaking countries was insignifi- 
cant; today it is estimated at about 4,000,- 
000, or more than one-fourth of the Jewish 
population of the world. 

The history of Jewish emigration during 
the past hundred years falls into four well- 
marked periods: (1) Up to 1881; (2) from 
1881 to the outbreak of the World War; 
(3) the war years, 1915-1918, and (4) the 
post-war period from 1919 onward. 

Up to 1881 the movement was on a com- 
paratively insignificant scale. Enterpris- 
ing individuals made their way to the 
United States and in much smaller num- 
bers to Great Britain, but there was noth- 
ing in the nature of wholesale emigration. 
In 1880 there were not many more than 
200,000 Jews in the United States, as com- 
pared with about 15,000 in 1840. The 
increase was appreciable, but it was trifling 
in comparison with that which took place 
between 1880 and 1926. In Great Britain 
the rate of increase was much slower; the 
estimated Jewish population in 1880 was 
only 62,000, as compared with 35,000 forty 
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years earlier. A large proportion of the 
immigrants were middle-class Jews from 
Germany and there was no marked exodus 
from Eastern Europe. In the whole period 
of sixty years from 1820 to 1880 the num- 
ber of Russian Jews who settled in the 
United States is estimated on good author- 
ity at less than 50,000. 

The situation was abruptly changed by 
the bursting of the storm in Russia in 1881. 
An alarming series of anti-Jewish excesses 
was followed in 1882 by the enactment of 
the celebrated “May Laws,” which were 
deliberately designed by the Czar and his 
advisers to make the lives of the Jews 
unendurable. The result was a tide of 
Jewish emigration, which gradually swelled 
into a torrent. In Rumania the lot of the 
Jews was almost equally unenviable and 
the outward pressure was intensified by a 
fresh code of repressive legislation, which 
came into force in 1899. In Austrian 
Poland (Galicia) the Jews lived under a 
less illiberal régime, but they were forced 
to emigrate in increasing numbers by deep- 
ening economic distress. Between 1881 and 
1914 there was in the aggregate an exodus 
of not less than 2,250,000 Jews from East- 
ern and Southeastern Europe, of whom the 
overwhelming majority came from Russia. 

The main stream of emigration flowed 
overseas and the bulk of it to the United 
States. It was not until 1899 that Jews 
began to be separately enumerated in the 
official returns of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. From these returns 
it appears that the total number of Jewish 
immigrants between 1899 and 1914 was 
1,346,590, the peak-year being 1906, with 
a figure of 153,748. For the period 1881- 
1898 the best available estimate gives a 
total of 533,478, exclusive of admissions 
through ports other than New York, Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore. Adding a small 
allowance for admissions through other 
ports, it would probably be safe to take 
a round figure of 550,000, making a total 
of just under 1,900,000 Jewish immigrants, 
mainly from Eastern Europe, for the whole 
period from 1881 to 1914. By 1914 the 
Jewish population of the United States had 
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increased to 2,400,000, as compared with 
about 200,000 in 1880. 

The bulk of the remaining emigrants may 
be divided into two main groups. Some 
250,000 made their homes in various parts 
of the British Empire; about 150,000 in 
Great Britain and about 100,000 in the 
British Dominions, notably in Canada. A 
second group of approximately 100,000 set- 
tled in Argentina, where a number of Jew- 
ish agricultural colonies, with a population 
estimated in 1914 at 24,000, were founded 
by the Jewish Colonisation Association, as 
the administrators of the Hirsch endow- 
ment for the relief of persecuted Jews. 

The volume of direction of Jewish over- 
seas emigration on the eve of the World 
War is illustrated by the following table: 


JEWISH OVERSEAS EMIGRATION, 1911-14 
U.S. a Canada Argentina oats 
5.146 6,378 


13,416 199,333 
10,860 119,577 
11,252 3,693 152,996 


Total... 411,199 29,107 34,347 474,653 


With the outbreak of the World War, 
free movement ceased and the flow of emi- 
gration was abruptly checked. In the four 
years 1915-18, the United States, Can- 
ada and Argentina received between them 
only 66,000 Jewish immigrants, as com- 
pared with over 474,000 in the four years 
1911-14. 


THE WAR AND ITs AFTERMATH 


The Jewries of Eastern Europe were 
shaken to their foundations by the war 
and its aftermath. The Russian Pale of 
Settlement was in the war zone and the 
military authorities insisted upon whole- 
sale deportations, which set more than a 
million Jews adrift. At the close of the 
war the prevailing anarchy in Southern 
Russia exposed the Jews to a campaign 
of extermination on such a scale that in 
June, 1920, the British Minister at Warsaw 
stated, in an official report, that “the mas- 
sacres of Jews by Ukrainian peasant bands 
can find, m their extent and thoroughness, 
no parallel, except in the massacres of 
Armenians in the Turkish Empire.” By 
1922 the storm had died down, but the posi- 
tion of the Jews remained precarious, not 
only in the Ukraine, but in the Soviet Union 
as a whole. It was politically precarious 
because Jewish traders were under suspi- 
cion as members of the bourgeoisie, ortho- 
dox Jews as defenders of religion and Zion- 
ist Jews as nationalists and nationalists 
having special ties with Great Britain. It 
was economically precarious because, of a 
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total Jewish population of about 3,000,000, 
not more than 5 per cent. were engaged 
in agriculture and the majority were con- 
centrated in the towns as merchants or 
shopkeepers, the very class which was in 
most imminent danger of being crushed 
out of existence by the Communist State. 

Thus, at the close of the war the out- 
ward pressure was more urgent than ever 
and the normal stream of would-be emi- 
grants was swollen by a multitude of Russo- 
Jewish refugees. Of these, some drifted 
back to their homes, others’ succeeded in 
making their way overseas; but in the 
Summer of 1921 more than 200,000 re- 
mained stranded on the fringes of Russia, 
for the most part in Rumania and Poland. 
Neither country was willing or, indeed, able 
to offer the fugitives more than temporary 
asylum and both pressed insistently for 
their prompt evacuation. At the instance 
of the Jewish Colonization Association a 
number of Jewish bodies in various parts 
of the world united in an organized attempt 
to find the necessary outlets. If the prob- 
lem was solved, as it eventually was, it 
was thanks mainly to their efforts, sec- 
onded by the good offices of Dr. Nansen’s 
High Commissariat for Russian Refugees, 
which was established under the auspices 
of the League of Nations in 1921. A 
minority of the refugees—exact figures 
are not available—were repatriated to Rus- 
sia under amnesty; the great bulk of the 
remainder were evacuated overseas to the 
United States and Canada, to Argentina, 
Cuba and other parts of South and Central 
America, or to Palestine. From over 200,- 
000 in August, 1921, the stranded refugees 
in the Russian borderland were reduced to 
about 25,000 in March, 1923; 4,000 in July, 
1925, and less than 1,000 in December, 1926. 

Apart from Palestine, of which more is 
said below, the main stream of emigration 
continued, as before the war, to flow to 
the United States, Canada and Argentina. 
Small groups of Jews settled in Brazil, 
Uruguay and Cuba, but to a total of well 
under 10,000 in the whole period 1919-26. 
Great Britain, it need hardly be said, was 
completely out of the picture. Immigration 
on any appreciable scale has not been per- 
mitted since the beginning of the war and 
there is little prospect-of its early resump- 
tion. 


EBB AND FLOW OF JEWISH EMIGRATION 


Jewish emigration from Eastern Europe 
to the United States rose to its prewar pro- 
portions in 1921, but it was materially 
reduced by the Immigration act of that 
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year and was brought down almost to van- 
ishing point by the Act of 1924. The fol- 
lowing figures speak for themselves: 


— Immigrants _— to the U. S. 


,055 , 


53,524 1926 


It will be seen that between 1919 and 
1926, a little over 300,000 Jews settled in 
the United States, of whom nearly 40 per 
cent. entered in the single year 1921. Dur- 
ing the same period about 30,000 Jews set- 
tled in Canada and about 50,000 in Argen- 
tina, where the population of the Jewish 
Agricultural Settlements was returned in 
1925 at 33,135, as compared with 26,698 in 
1918. Adding about 90,000 who have set- 
tled in Palestine and allowing for small 
groups who have gone off the beaten track, 
the total number of Jews who have emi- 
grated overseas since the war may be esti- 
mated at something in the neighborhood 
of 500,000. 

The ebb and flow of Jewish emigration 
can be seen from the following comparative 
table: 

Jewish Overseas Emigration, 1911-26, in 

Four-Year Periods. 
Four-Year Argen- Pales- 
Periods. U.S.A. Canada. tina. tine. Total. 
1911-14. 411,199 29,107 34,347 *8,000 482,653 
1915-18. 62,619 3,340 606 os so, OREO 
1919-22. 189,907 13,513 13,644 24,437 241,501 


1923-26. 118,898 15,607 35,954 67,179 237,638 
*Hstimate, 


It will be noticed that since 1919 nearly 
20 per cent. of the total overseas emigration 
has been directed to Palestine. This is due, 
in part, to the restriction of immigration 
to the United States and its total suspen- 
sion in Great Britain; in part to the intrin- 
sic attractions of Palestine under the new 
conditions created by the war. Not only 
has Turkey been superseded by Great Brit- 
ain, but Great Britain, as the Mandatory 
Power, has bound herself to cooperate with 
the Zionist Organization in promoting the 
establishment in Palestine of the Jewish 
national home. With this end in view, the 
mandate expressly requires the Adminis- 
tration of Palestine, “while ensuring that 
the rights and position of other. sections 
of the population are not prejudiced, to 
facilitate Jewish immigration under suit- 
able conditions.” Of these conditions, the 
most important is that laid down by the 
Imperial Government in the Churchill 
memorandum of 1922, which declared that 
“this immigration cannot be so great in 
volume as to exceed whatever may be the 


economic capacity of the country at the 
time to absorb new arrivals.” 


SITUATION IN PALESTINE 


From the figures given above it will be 
seen that between 1919 and 1926 Palestine 
received over 91,000 Jewish immigrants, or 
more than Canada and Argentina combined. 
In the two years following the coming into 
force of the Johnson act it received in the 
aggregate considerably more than twice as 
many as the United States. 

As is not surprising in a derelict country 
in the initial stages of reconstruction, the 
economic situation in Palestine is unstable. 
There is a considerable ebb and flow in 
the state of trade and the demand for 
labor, with the result that there has been 
a certain measure of re-emigration. Com- 
plete and accurate figures are not avail- 
able for the whole eight years, but since 
the end of the war the total number of 
Jewish emigrants (including pre-war resi- 
dents, as well as recent arrivals) may be 
put at about 20,000, or a little over 20 per 
cent. of the gross immigration. It should 
be borne in mind that re-emigration is not 
peculiar to Palestine. In the case of the 
United States the returns of the Depart- 
ment of Labor show that between 1908 and 
1923 the loss by re-emigration was very 
small, amounting to only 5 per cent. of the 
total number of Jewish immigrants. On 
the other hand, of 35,000 Jews who entered 
in Argentina between 1920 and 1924, as 
many as 5,000 are reported by the Jewish 
Colonization Association to have left the 
country soon after their arrival. 

Allowing for departures, the net increase 
of the Jewish population of Palestine by 
new arrivals since 1919 has ‘been about 
70,000, exclusive of several thousand former 
residents who were repatriated at the close 
of the war. In 1922, when the Palestine 
Government made its first attempt at a 
census, the Jewish population was returned 
at 84,000, or 12% per cent. of the settled 
inhabitants, exclusive of nomadic Bedouin. 
At the end of 1926 it was estimated at 
158,000, or 20 per cent., a much larger pro- 
portion than in any other country, with 
the insignificant exception of the interna- 
tional territory of Tangier. Of the 158,000 
Jews, 32,000, or just over 20 per cent., were 
living on the land in more than a hundred 
agricultural colonies. 

The resources of Palestine are still at 
an early stage of development and its eco- 
nomic possibilities are at present being 
investigated in detail by an authoritative 
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Commission of Inquiry. This commission 
has been set up by agreement between the 
Zionist Organization and a group of influ- 
ential American Jews who are desirous of 
taking a more active part in the work of 
reconstruction. Competent observers are 
unanimous in believing that Palestine can 
be made capable of maintaining a substan- 
tially increased population at a reasonable 
standard of subsistence and it stands alone 
as the one country in the world in which 
Jewish immigrants have in principle an 
assured right of entry under an interna- 
tional guarantee. 


“BaCK-TO-LAND” MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA 


But the resources of Palestine are not 
unlimited and other avenues of escape are 
being closed. Whatever relief may be 
afforded by emigration, great masses of 
Jews must perforce remain in Eastern 
Europe and must remain there under con- 
ditions which seriously threaten the foun- 
dations of their economic life. This is 
more especially the case in Soviet Russia, 
where, as has been seen, the position of the 
Jews is peculiarly precarious. For these 
reasons it has been urged that, without 
prejudice to the acknowledged claims of 
Palestine, it is imperative that an organ- 


ized attempt should be made to relieve the 
situation in Russia. 
In the period before the war work was 


already being done on a_ considerable 
scale by the Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion, which controlled a number of agri- 
cultural colonies and farm schools in vari- 
ous parts of Southern Russia. In the 
Ukraine alone fifty such colonies were in 
existence in 1914. The war and the chaos 
which followed it brought the activities of 
the association to a standstill, and it was 
not until 1921 that it was able to resume 
them. It devoted itself in the main to re- 
building and consolidating the pre-war set- 
tlements, abstaining in principle from new 
colonization. At the end of 1926 the fifty 
settlements administered by the association 
in Southern Russia, mainly in the Provinces 
of the Kherson and Ekaterinoslav, had a 
total population of 36,845. 

Meanwhile, a back-to-the-land movement 
on a more ambitious scale had been planned 
by the Joint Distribution Committee of New 
York, the main channel through which the 
American Jews had poured out their wealth 
with conspicuous liberality for the relief of 
the Jewish victims of the war. 

The American Jewish Joint Agricultural 
Corporation, commonly known as the Agro- 
Joint, was established by the Joint Distri- 
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bution Committee in July, 1924. The object 
of the Agro-Joint was to test the possibili- 
ties of Jewish colonization in Russia on an 
extensive scale. Its foundation was imme- 
diately followed in August, 1924, by a Soviet 
decree setting up an official Committee for 
the Settlement of Jews on the Land, which 
was attached to the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Union. An agreement 
between the Agro-Joint and the “Komzet” 
was formally concluded a few weeks later. 
The main features of the agreement were 
as follows: (1) The general plan of coloni- 
zation was to be submitted to the Komzet 
for approval; (2) ence the plan had been 
approved, the Agro-Joint was to be free to 
carry it out without interference and was 
to have unrestricted control over the appli- 
cation of its funds; (3) the settlers were 
to enjoy all the privileges accorded by law 
to agricultaral colonists in respect of re- 
mission of taxes, exemption from military 
service and reduced rates, both for passen- 
gers and freights, on the Government rail- 
ways. 


ENCOURAGED BY SOVIET 


What was still more important, the 
Soviet authorities undertook to provide land 
for Jewish colonization, together with a cer- 
tain quantity of seed, timber and other sup- 
plies. These undertakings have been car- 
ried out. In addition to furnishing sup- 
plies, the Soviet authorities have already 
set aside for Jewish colonization about 500,- 
000 acres of land of an estimated pre-war 
value of about £3,000,000; and the Govern- 
ment is apparently prepared to go further. 

The Agro-Joint settlements, like those of 
the Jewish Colonization Association, are 
largely concentrated in the Provinces of 
Kherson and Ekaterinoslav, but coloniza- 
tion has also been carried out in other 
parts of Southern Russia, notably in White 
Russia and the Crimea. The total number 
of Jews engaged in agriculture in the whole 
of this area in the Spring of 1927 has been 
estimated by the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee at 130,000. According to the same 
authority, there were 76,000 Jews engaged 
in agriculture in Southern and Central Rus- 
sia in 1923. It may be taken for granted 
that most of these were to be found in the 
districts in which the new settlements have 
been established. It would appear, there- 
fore, that since 1924, when systematic col- 
onization began under the auspices of the 
Agro-Joint, the total number of new colon- 
ists (including dependents) has been some- 
thing in the neighborhood of 60,000. 

London, England, December, 1927. 
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With Joseph Stalin 


WITH A COMMENT BY MATTHEW WOLL. 


VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR; PRESIDENT, UNION LABOR 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


The interview between the first American Trade Union delegation and 


Joseph Stalin, chief executive of the Soviet Government, on Sept. 9, 1927, was 
both interesting and important because of the replies made by Stalin to twelve 
leading questions on Soviet policies put to him by various members of the 
delegation. To clarify the issue, the Editor submitted the account of the inter- 
view given in the delegation’s report, to Matthew Woll, Vice President of the 
American Federation of Labor, for comment and criticism. The following 
article embodies an analysis of the questions, Stalin’s answers, and Mr. Woll’s 


comment.—EDITOR. 


= | ss first American Trade Union del- 
egation to the Soviet Union visited 
Russia during August and Septem- 

ber, 1927. The group was headed by James 
H. Maurer, President of the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Labor, and included 
such other leading “laborites” as John 
Brophy, President of District 2, United 
Mine Workers of America; Frank Palmer, 
editor of The Colorado Labor Advocate; 
James Fitzpatrick, President of Actors and 
Artists of America; Albert Coyle, Executive 
Secretary of the All-American Cooperative 
Commission, and a large technical, research 
and advisory staff. Their most important 
accomplishment was the lengthy interview 
with Stalin on Sept. 9, analysed herewith.* 
Discussion was opened with the question, 
“What are the new principles that Lenin 
and Communist Party practice in Russia 
have added to Marxism?” Stalin’s answer 
to this was that there were “no new prin- 
ciples”; that Lenin “only developed and 
made more concrete the Marxian doctrines 
in a manner applicable to the new condi- 
tions of the struggle of the proletariat in 
the period of monopolistic, imperialistic 
capitalism which was just dawning at the 
time of Marx and which he could not have 
anticipated.” The second question, “Is it 
accurate to say that the Communist Party 
controls the Russian Government?” elicited 
the statement that the Communist Party 
“guides the Government and is able to do 
this because it enjoys the confidence of 
the majority of the workers and toilers.” 
The same principles apply to the Trades 


_.*The full account of the interview is pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by the Workers’ Li- 
brary, New York City. 


Unions. The third question was, “Since 
there is legality for one party only in 
Russia how do you know that the masses 
favor Communism?” Stalin devoted much 
time to the explanation of this impor- 
tant point, advancing as the strongest 
argument the “fact. that the Communist 
Party prevailed over several other strong 
revolutionary parties in the beginning and 
had consistently maintained its supremacy, 
which it could not have done without the 
support of the masses. The American dele- 
gates then asked, “If a non-party group 
should organize a faction and nominate 
candidates for office on a platform which 
supported the Soviet Government, but at 
the same time demanded the abolition of 
the foreign trade monopoly, could they have 
a party treasury and conduct an active po- 
litical campaign?” Stalin replied at once 
that “there is an irreconcilable contradic- 
tion in the question, as monopoly of for- 
eign trade is one of the irremovable founda- 
tions of the platform of the Soviet Govern- 
ment.” When further pressed to define “In 
what manner can the opinions of the work- 
ing class and the peasantry, as distinct 
from the opinion of the Communist Party, 
find legal expression?” he replied that 
whereas under Czarism such conflict of 
opinion was concentrated mainly on ques- 
tions concerning the overthrow of the Czar- 
ist system, at present opinion divides only 
on questions concerning the improvement 
of the organs of the Soviet Government and 
improvement of their work, thus providing 
no nourishment for rival parties to oppose 
the monopoly of the Communist Party, “the 
only legal party.” The delegates then 
asked what incentive to production had 
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replaced the hope of private profit. Stalin’s 
reply to this was that because the workers 
now take an active part in the guidance and 
direction of industry they regard it as 
something near and dear to them, in the 
development and improvement of which 
they are vitally interested; morover, they 
know that the revenues from industry are 
not employed for the enrichment of in- 
dividuals but for the expansion of industry, 
for the improvement of the material and 
cultural conditions of the working classes 
and for reducing prices; in other words, do- 
mestic improvement and expansion as 
against the colonial expansion of capital- 
istic countries. When asked “How far can 
Soviet Russia cooperate with the capitalist 
industry of other countries?” he replied that 
there need be no limit to such cooperation; 
that the Soviet “is pursuing a policy of 
peace and is prepared to sign a pact of non- 
aggression with bourgeois States.” The next 
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four questions related to treatment of na- 
tional minorities and to discussion of the 
American labor movement, which Stalin 
stigmatized, in general, as cowardly. He 
admitted, in reply to Question 10, that it 
was but natural that the Comintern “ren- 
ders assistance to the Communist Party of 
America whenever it thinks it necessary.” 
Asked finally to outline the society of the 
future which Communism is trying to create, 
he gave the well-known Marxian picture of 
collective ownership of means of produc- 
tion; a free association of toilers managing 
their economic affairs without economic 
antagonism; products distributed according 
to the principle “From each according to 
his abilities, to each according to his 
needs”; science and art being developed to 
their highest point and the individual, “‘re- 
lieved from bread and butter cares,” free 
for the first time to develop his potentiali- 
ties to the fullest extent. 


COMMENT BY MATTHEW WOLL 


I HAVE examined with great care the 
statement made by Stalin to the so- 
called American labor delegation — which 
was not a labor delegation but a self-ap- 
pointed group hostile to the position of 


American labor—taking for examination the 
statement as published in Pravda and 
Izvestiya in Moscow on Sept. 15, 1927. 

In this statement Stalin does not reveal 
anything new, but he does admit, with 
greater candor than most Soviet authorities 
have shown, the principal charges that have 
been made against the Seviets as a world 
propagandizing institution having world 
revolution as their necessary aim. 

I have selected these important points as 
clarified by Stalin and set them forth so 
that there can no longer be any misrepre- 
sentation of the Moscow dictatorship by its 
American apologists: 

First: Stalin admits that the Communist 
Party of Russia controls the so-called Gov- 
ernment of Russia. ; 

Second: Stalin admits that no other party 
is allowed to exist in Russia, which means 
that there is no freedom of political ex- 
pression in Russia and that there is an 
absolutism. 

Third: Stalin concedes that there is Com- 
munist Party control over the so-called 
unions of Russia, which demolishes any 
pretense of industrial freedom. 

Fourth: Stalin concedes that the Com- 
munist Party of Russia is the most im- 
portant factor in the Third International, 
the Communist International, and that it 


is natural for the International to help 
Communist parties of other countries, in- 
cluding the Workers (Communist) Party in 
the United States. 

We have known all of these things all 
along, but it is important to have them 
confirmed by the most powerful individual 
in the Communist régime. 

The Communist Party of Russia, we 
therefore find, is the dominating group in 
a revolutionary movement which rules Rus- 
sia and which through subordinate and con- 
trolled “international” movements, of which 
the Communist International is only one, 
conducts a revolutionary and hostile propa- 
ganda in the United States and other 
countries. 

It is important to note, too, that Stalin 
was satirical and sarcastic as to the return 
of any of the property or rights to those 
from whom all property and all rights have 
been taken. This he made clear in discuss- 
ing the foreign trade monopoly, which he 
declared essential to the Red dictatorship. 

It does not seem to me that Soviet apol- 
ogists can any longer camouflage any of 
the true Soviet characteristics or disguise 
their hostile operations in the United 
States. Stalin reveals a ruling power 
without scruples or morality, dedicated, as 
we know it to be, to the overthrow of 
democracy and the establishment of dicta- 
torship. Whether or not that ambitious 
object can ever be achieved is quite beside 
the point. The point is the plan and the 
effort—not its chance of success. 





The Rhodes Scholar’s Troubles at 
Oxtord - 


By G. H. ESTABROOKS 


CoLGATE UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON, N. Y. 


HE American student arrives at Ox- 
ford feeling that all is well with the 
world. Oxford, he knows, is a uni- 
versity. So are Harvard, Chicago, Stanford 
and a hundred other American institutions. 
He has them all neatly catalogued in his 
mind: faculty, students, football team, 
fraternities and all the rest. He thor- 
oughly approves of them and knows that 
he will do the same at Oxford. To be sure, 
he has heard some rumors of the “pig- 
headed” English; but then, he’s “got to be 
shown.” In the American institution he 
was captain of this, manager of that, presi- 
dent of the other and ran the student body 
in very fine style. Universities are uni- 
versities and students are students. So 
bring on Oxford! Not until he has been 
at the English institution for several 
months does it dawn on him that he has 
been sadly deceived in his thinking. 

Oxford and the American universities 
are simply different—as different as Eng- 
land and the United States, as aristocracy 
and democracy, as the old and the new. 
Oxford and Cambridge are unique in their 
country; Harvard is not. A dozen schools 
in the United States would challenge the 
supremacy of Harvard in intellectual fields, 
and so our comparison must be between 
Oxford and Cambridge on the one hand 
and the typical American institution on 
the other. 

Oxford presents a strange picture to the 
Rhodes scholar. The university does not 
seem to exist. Harvard, Princeton and Yale 
do in the sense that you can stand in front 
of the Widner Library at Harvard, look 
around you and say, “This is Harvard.” 
But not so in Oxford. The English insti- 
tution is composed of about twenty-five 
colleges, separate and distinct. Each has 
its own buildings and athletic fields, and 
all are scattered at random through the 
town of Oxford. To be sure. the university 
has one or two buildings which are its own 
peculiar property, but these merely louse 
an administrative head and are far from 
giving a true picture of Oxford. 

The college is the real centre of the Eng- 
lish institution. Each college has its own 
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faculty, its own lecture rooms, chapel, dor- 
mitories, dining hall, athletic fields and 
equipment. It is separate and distinct from 
all other colleges and carries on a keen 
rivalry with them in the matter of sports. 
Enrolling as it does an average student 
body of about 125, it is clearly evident that 
you have here a unit in which it is possible 
for each member to know every other mem- 
ber of his college, to be on familiar terms 
with all the faculty and to feel more or less 
“at home.” Needless to say, this offers a 
strong contrast to the American institutions. 
The college is the unit and the university 
is very secondary. The American wishes 
to think in terms of the university, the 
English student in terms of his college. 
This is perhaps shown most clearly in the 
case of sports. 

Every college has its own first and sec- 
ond football (rugby) team and the same 


applies to soccer, cricket, tennis, rowing, 


cross country and all the rest. Conse- 
quently there are sports for all, and all are 
expected to take part in some branch of 
athletics. It is essentially sport for sport’s 
sake. The English student may play foot- 
ball and may make his college’s second or 
even third team. To him this is quite satis- 
factory and marks the limit of his ambi- 
tions in this direction. He has no aspira- 
tions for the first team and certainly never 
dreams of the university team. He has 
his fun and is satisfied, but the American 
is not. With him it is a case of first team 
or none. Being a Rhodes scholar, he has 
athletic prowess. He at once aims at the 
first college team or the university team. 
The game being different from American 
football, he generally does not succeed, with 
the result that he drops all athletics. This 
to the Englishman is poor sportsmanship. 
There are at least two other teams that 
need him, and yet, because he cannot make 
team number one he loses interest, and the 
Englishman mentally gives him a black 
mark for that. 

Most of the colleges have their own lit- 
tle debating societies and various other 
clubs. To the American, a graduate and 
leader of some large university in his own 
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The Radcliffe and St. Mary’s 


country, these bodies are very small and 


insignificant. He may or may not try 
them. He wants the glamour of the univer- 
sity activity. But the way to the univer- 
sity club is through the despised college 
club. Needless to say, his college club is 
not going to give him much support if he 
has refused to support it, and so he finds 
that his inspirations for university leader- 
ship fall flat. And so the story goes. 


Henry Taunt, Oxford 


Spire from Brasenose Old Quad 


The English student regards the college 
as his home and wishes to know it thor- 
oughly. The American student is used to 
a broader horizon and seeks to know the 
university in general. The result is that 
his college feels slighted and politely tells 
him so whenever he seeks its support. In 
these circumstances he is liable to be quietly 
ignored in college activities and to receive 
the impression that the oversight is inten- 


From G. R. S. Taylor’s Oxford 


New College: the Quadrangle and Exterior of Chapel and Hall 
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From G. R. S. Taylor’s Oxford 


Queen’s College: the South Front from the High Street 


tional. He is probably right; but remem- 
ber that he, and not the college, is the main 
culprit. If he has no time for his college, 
then his college very naturally has less for 
him. 

This peculiar college outlook of the aver- 
age Oxford student is, I think, one cause 
of the American’s finding it so difficult to 
fit into the picture. A second and equally 
important factor is the nature of Oxford’s 


Garden Froat of &t. John’s—‘‘perhaps 


traditions. The American is a peculiar 
contradiction. He comes from an institu- 
tion whose traditions he has delighted to 
honor; he goes to Oxford and all too often 
feels that his main duty is to violate and 
change the traditions of this institution. 
These traditions have been in existence for 
many hundreds of years. Were he at an 
American institution, his conduct would call 
for prompt and drastic action from the 


Henry Taunt, Oxford 
the most lovely thing in Oxford” 





From G. R. S. Taylor’s Oxford 
Merton College: The Mob Quad and Chapel 


Senior Governing Board or somé such body. 
The English institution depends purely on 
the force of public opinion and on the proc- 
tors (university police). Both are very 
effective and the traditions stand. 

Some of these old customs are very in- 
teresting and one can easily see that they 
would bear heavily on American shoulders. 
For instance, dancing is not allowed in term, 
and even private dances at the homes of 
people in town are not tolerated. Again, 
the college gates are closed at five minutes 
past 9 every evening. Those within are 
locked in and cannot get out. Those out- 
side can obtain entrance by “knocking in.” 
._This is permitted until 10:30 P.M. and 
then a small fine is charged, mounting to 
half a crown (about 60 cents) at midnight. 


At. midnight the 
gates are closed and 
no one can obtain 
entrance. To be out 
of the dormitories all 
night is, moreover, a 
very serious offense 
and may even lead 
to. expulsion. An- 
other peculiar cus- 
tom which amuses 
the American is 
the proctor system 
of enforcing disci- 
pline. The university 
virtually has its own 
police force, consist- 
ing of two proctors, 
who are instructors 
(dons) in the insti- 
tution, and they are 
assisted by eight 
plain-clothes men 
called “bullers” or, 
more familiarly, 
“bulldogs.” This pe- 
culiar group is re- 
sponsible for univer- 
sity discipline. In 
general, the town 
police force never in- 
terferes in student 
activities, leaving 
them entirely to the 
proctors. They en- 
force all rules, sim- 
ply summoning of- 
fenders to their of- 
fice and dispensing 
summary justice in 
the form of fines, 
and heavy fines at 
that. This system, 
as I said, amuses the American as a relic of 
mediaevalism until the lightning suddenly 
falls on his own head. Then he is immedi- 
ately impressed with the wonderful effi- 
ciency of some dark age institutions. 

Needless to say, discipline enforced in this 
manner at times rouses the American to 
fury, especially as the proctors are gen- 
erally men of his own age and treat him 
in very high-handed fashion. But really 
they execute their very difficult task with 
remarkable tact and consideration. It. is 
only natural that the man from this side 
of the Atlantic who adopts the attitude 
that the proctors are a relic of barbarism 
should be treated rather drastically. 

The Oxford student can and often does 
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drink to his heart’s content. The author- 
ities make very little effort to check this, 
and at times the instructors are by no 
means ashamed tO go on drinking bouts 
with the students. Needless to say, the 
Rhodes scholar with a good Southern 
Methodist or Baptist background will be- 
come righteously indignant on this point. 
Again, that same student soon discovers 
that his relations with the fair sex are 
subject to careful supervision. The proc- 
ters are very annoying on this point and 
ray even go so far as to stop a student 
and request an introduction to his com- 
panion, so as to make certain that rela- 
tions are all that 
can be wished. To 
the English student 
this is merely their 
duty, but to the 
American it is an in- 
fringement on his 
inalienable rights as 
a free man and he 
will wax eloquent in 
bh’ wrath at such 
childish treatment. 
There are many 
little peculiarities 
which the American 
simply cannot fath- 
om. There are no 
college yells; not 
even an attempt. 
Also, there are no 
college songs. There 
is no organized 
cheering, and, in- 
deed, practically no 
cheering at all at 
the football games. 
All this convinces 
him that they need 
his enlightened New 
World ideas. More- 
over, he is always 
certain to object 
strongly to the food 
and heating system. 
The food is excellent, 
but different—no 
pie, no ice cream and 
soda,no baked beans; 
in fact, the diet is 
deadly in its monot- 
ony to the Rhodes 
man. As for the 
heating system, I 
emphatically agree. 
How the English 
manage to live in a 


climate like that of Oxford with nothing but 
grate fires is simply beyond mere American 
comprehension. No central heating; a wet, 
chilly climate and a ridiculous little grate 
stuck in one corner of the room! Indeed, 
since all the windows are generally open, 
this can serve no other purpose than that of 
ornamentation. Here I strongly support 
every criticism. The English are barbarians 
and will probably all die of pneumonia in 
the near future. 


The most exasperating of all Oxford’s 
customs to the man from the United States 
is, however, its refusal to be reformed. Ox- 
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From G. R. S. Taylor’s Oxford 


Christ Church: the Tom Quadrangle, showing Exterior of Hall and Bell Tower and Cathedral 
Spire 


ford insists on remaining Oxford. To the 
Rhodes scholar this is simply criminal. He 
has at least fifty excellent suggestions, any 
of which would go a long way toward mak- 
ing Oxford a real university; but it is no 
use. He just longs to raise the English 
from the depths of barbarism and mediae- 
valism in which they are wallowing and 
bring to. them the pure light of America’s 
culture, but they refuse to be raised, and 
that to the American is simply unthinkable. 


THE COLLEGE ORGANIZATION 


The college organization and the peculiar 
customs and traditions of Oxford are two 
factors which lead to situations to which 
the stranger finds it difficult to adapt him- 
self. Another possible source of trouble is 
the method of study. Oxford observes three 
terms. College opens sometime in October 
for a period of eight weeks. Then. there 
is a vacation of six weeks at Christmas. 
Another eight weeks and a six weeks’ va- 
cation at Easter. Then a final term of 
eight weeks, and Summer vacation of three 
months. Little stress is placed on lectures; 
the far-famed “tutorial” system is in vogue, 
and grading is almost entirely on examina- 
tions coming at the end of two or three 
years of work. However, I find that these 
customs, though different from those in 


the United States, really cause little seri- 
ous trouble to the American, who adapts 
himself very nicely at this particular point, 

There is, however, a fourth factor which 
is of tremendous importance in causing 
friction for the Rhodes scholar at Oxford. 
This is really fundamental and overweighs 
the other three combined, for it arises from 
the different types represented by Oxford 
and by American students respectively. The 
English student at Oxford is drawn from 
the gentry of England and has all the tra 
ditions of his group. Social caste to him 
is a very real thing; his background is 
aristocratic, intellectual, cultural in the 
highest sense; he is a conservative, a man 
opposed to social changes, an enemy of 
democracy—which to him means socialism— 
and an Episcopalian; above all, he has the 
characteristic reserve of the English gen- 
tlemen, is a stickler for etiquette and a 
model of good breeding. Before going to 
Oxford he has been educated at a very 
exclusive private boarding school. The pub- 
lic school in our sense of the word—he 
would call it a “day school”—is a sign of 
social inferiority. Very few boys from day 
schools enter Oxford and those who do 
try to conceal the fact. Above all things, 
manual labor is beneath him. The idea of 
an English student at Oxford working his 
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way through by digging ditches in Sum- 
mer or by waiting on table at the univer- 
sity is simply unthinkable. Oxford is a 
school for gentlemen and it would be im- 
possible for an Englishman to do these 
things and still be a gentleman. Even those 
English students who are being helped 
through by scholarships—the true “schol- 
ars” at Oxford—would never dream of do- 
ing such a thing. They, too, are gentle- 
men. To be sure, they may need financial 
assistance, but they are gentlemen for all 
that and uphold their traditions as such. 
Now, project 200 Rhodes scholars into 
this picture, and what do you get? The 
American, because of the very conditions 
under which he is. picked, is the most ener- 
getic and enthusiastic in his State. Hard 
working, aggressive, a man who has prob- 
ably earned his own way through college 
by digging ditches—and is proud of it—a 
born leader and one who has been able to 
mold the student opinion in his own univer- 
sity, you suddenly drop him into an en- 
vironment where these very qualities are 
exact signs of the undesirable, of the com- 
moner, of the man for whom Oxford was 
not intended and whom she has never 
learned to respect. Any reasonable human 
being would expect an explosion. Actually 
the explosions are few and far between. 
The reasons for this are threefold. In the 
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first place, the Rhodes scholar, though a 
rabid exponent of Americanism, is generally 
gifted with common sense. He realizes his 
position and does his best to fit in. Some- 
how Oxford’s very atmosphere discourages 
radicalism. Secondly, the Englishman at 
Oxford is, with few exceptions, exactly 
what he is supposed to be, namely, a gen- 
tleman. He may and does disapprove of 
many things about the American, but he 
realizes that the latter is more: or less his 
guest and does his best at least to keep 
his dislike from becoming too evident. 
Thirdly, the Rhodes Trust realizes the diffi- 
culty and is yearly doing more and more to 
give the American a true picture of what he 
is approaching. 

The total result 1s a slow awakening to 
the fact, on the part of the American, that 
he is at Oxford to study the English view- 
point and not to reform the institution. 
This is an extremely difficult idea for the 
Rhodes scholar to absorb. He simply must 
start something: lead a reform movement, 
begin a fraternity system, introduce a col- 
lege yell—anything under heaven to get a 
little “pep” into the place. This is just 
exactly what Oxford resents. For twenty 
years Oxford has been slowly hammering 
home the fact that it has no intention of 
becoming an English edition of Harvard or 
Yale. 


From G. R. 8S. Taylor’s Ozford 
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The Return of the Nations to the 
Gold Standard 


By WILLIAM ATHERTON DU PUY 


CURRENCY EXPERT, UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY 


6. 


ITH the reestablishment of the gold 
W standard in most of the countries 

that had to abandon it temporarily 
during the war, we see the yellow metal 
fighting what seems to be the final battle 
for undisputed enthronement in the treas- 
ure vaults of nations. It has been fighting 
for a place which it had almost attained be- 
fore the World War but which it seemed 
in danger of losing during and after the 
conflict. The position of gold, it would seem, 
is now becoming more secure than ever 
before. 

To illustrate what is meant by the su- 
premacy of gold, let us mention an incident 
reported by a Government scientist who was 
not long ago studying the gizzard of a duck 
to determine its dietary habits. He found 
in it three gold nuggets. This does not 
mean that ducks habitually eat gold. It 
does, however, reveal a characteristic of 
gold. It shows that gold occurs in nature 
in the free state and that fact may have 
given an early urge to human progress 
a million or so years earlier than it might 
otherwise have started. The duck had 
picked up the nuggets while eating gravel 
for its digestion’s sake. It could not have 
picked up iron in the same way because 
that metal occurs in nature as iron oxide in 
the red hillside. Copper, silver, nickel, are 
found with other elements in chemical com- 
binations. But such is the nature of gold 
that it may lie in the pure state as nuggets 
among the gravel, as yellow dust in the 
sand, as free veins in quartz. 

Gold was the first of all the metals to 
be used by man. This was because it was 
free in nature. Some savage in the long 
ago must have found a golden pebble, must 
have put it on one rock and struck it with 
another. He found that the yellow pebble 
did not fly into pieces as do most pebbles. 
It flattened out. It could be hammered into 
one shape and another. So was the differ- 
ence between rock and metal discovered. So 
was a way found to work gold. Trinkets 
were made of it. It was a beautiful metal. 
It was used for ornament long before money 
was invented. Savage peoples in many 
parts of the world learned to work gold and 
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to prize it highly. Explorers found a negro 
King in the interior of Africa who sat on 
a golden stool as a throne. The Australian 
aborigines, when their continent was first 
discovered, had golden arrow heads. The 
American Indians had golden ornaments. 
The Aztecs of Mexico and the Incas of 
Peru had hoards of gold, which were taken 
from them by the Spaniards. In Bible times 
Kings built up. treasures of gold. It was 
gathered into the temples. These hoards 
became the chief spoils of war in early 
times. 

Gold, however, was little used as money. 
There was not enough of it to serve this 
purpose. In the meantime early man, having 
learned something of metal-working through 
gold, discovered how to extract copper from 
its ore. Copper was much more plentiful 
than gold. It was first the pot metal and 
then money for the people. It was the first 
metal money. It was, however, too plenti- 
ful, too cheap, and silver took its place two 
or three hundred years before Caesar’s 
time, and became the chief money of the 
world for nearly 2,000 years. Europe used 
it all the time it was climbing toward civ- 
ilization. Charlemagne, the great French 
Emperor of the eighth century, made a 
pound of silver the money standard of 
Europe. In French to this day argent means 
money—all money. The real meaning of the 
word, however, is “silver.” 

At the time of Columbus there was a 
great shortage of money in the world. The 
age when rivers of gold would flow from 
the mines of the world had not yet come. 
Gold was still scarce. Paper money had not 
come into use. There was little but silver 
and not enough of that. The progress of 
the world was being held back because of 
a lack of money. The Spaniards found 
silver mines in Mexico rich beyond their 
dreams. This silver went to Europe and 
was made into money. There were actual 
ship loads of it. It helped the world to go 
forward, for it made it possible to do many 
things that could not have been done with- 
out large amounts of money. Yet even this 
increase in the amount of money in the 
world was but a hint of what was to come. 
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Gold had been prized above all else during 
all this time, but it could not serve so big 
a purpose as that of. being used as money 
for the nations, because there was not 
enough of it. 
THE CENTURY OF GOLD 

The swing of the world from silver money 
to gold money has taken place during the 
last hundred years. Up to the year 1800 
all the people and all the nations taken to- 
gether had accumulated only about $300,- 
000,000 in gold. The United States alone 
now has more than ten times that much. 
Gold in large ar-ounts is a very new thing 
in the world. A hundred years ago the mines 
of the world were producing only about 
$8,000,000 a year in gold. Of late, since 
1906 in fact, they have been yielding about 
$400,000,000 a year. More gold is being pro- 
duced each year now than existed in the 
possession of man a hundred years ago. 

The most important date in the history 
of gold is 1848. It was during that year 
that James Marshall picked up a lump of 
gold in the tailrace of Sutter’s sawmill in 
El Dorado County, Cal. This started the 
pioneers of that State to hunting gold. 
They found it here and there. Word: of the 
richness of the discoveries spread all around 
the world. People went gold mad. From 
everywhere -they came to the West in a 
wild hunt for gold. Three years later two 
gold hunters in Australia scraped up three 
pounds of gold dust 
from the bed of a 


stream in a_ single 
day. Not long after 
that another’ very 


wonderful thing hap- 
pened in Australia. 
Two nuggets of pure 
gold were found that 
were the biggest nug- 
gets that the world 
had ever known. Each 
of them weighed 180 
pounds. The wild rush 
to Australia was like 
that to California. All 
around the world gold 
hunting -became the 
rage. The metal was 
found in many places. 
In a little while gold 
was coming from the 
mines ten times as 
fast as it had ever 
come before. 


In 1890 another 


event took place which 
second 


marked the 
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important step in the great outpouring 
of gold that was to be the feature of 
the twenty years that followed that date. 
Gold had been discovered in the Transvaal, 
now part of the Union of South Africa. 
Among the hardy spirits that went down 
there were an Englishman named Forrest 
and a Scotchman named McArthur, who 
worked together in their gold mining, and 
as they worked they found a new way to 
get gold out of ore. Their method is called 
the cyanide process. By that process the 
gold that is in the ore is dissolved out of 
it by a chemical which is then made to put 
it down again. By this process money could 
be made from working ore that was not 
good enough to pay under the old methods. 
What had before been considered poor ores 
now became rich. Gold could be taken from 
many new mines that could not have been 
worked before. It is probably true that 
since the world began nobody has ever 
worked out a scheme for doing a simple 
thing that has made so much money. Yet 
strangely the names of these discoverers 
are not known to one man in a day’s ride. 
Here is the way the output of gold grew 
in the years that followed. In 1890 the 
output was $113,000,000; in 1895, $198,000,- 
000; in 1900, $255,000,000; in 1905, $380,- 
000,000, and in 1910, $454,000,000. The 
yearly output has remained at about $400,- 
000,000 a year ever since. Thus about the 
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year 1910 there was 
$6,000,000,000 worth of 
gold in the possession of 
man. A scant hundred 
years earlier there had 
been one-twentieth of that 


amount. 

Yet (although figures 
are not available) it is 
generally accepted as a 
fact that the gold that has 
been taken out of the 
earth has not been worth 
as much as was spent in its 
pursuit. Many men have 
spent lifetimes in the hunt 
for gold and have never 
found it. Innumerable 
shafts have been run into 
lonesome mountainsides 
that have never encount- 
ered pay dirt. He who 
wanders among the soli- 
tudes of the Rockies, for 
example, is quite likely to 
encounter the scars on the 
hillsides left by prospec- 
tors who have worked 
claims that never pro- 
duced. The occasional claim has proved to 
be a bonanza. The occasional strip of sand 
has yielded its yellow dust most profitably 
for a time. On the whole, however, more 
has been spent in the quest for gold than 
was ever realized from it. 


PRICE OF GOLD 


Whoever procures an ounce of gold any- 
where in the world has his logical market 
in the treasuries of nations. Any one of 
them will buy that gold at the unchanging 
world price of $20.67 an ounce. Nobody 
will pay more than $20.67 for his gold, for 
the treasuries will not only buy at that price 
but will sell at it. So is the “open market” 
for gold maintained. If the gold originates 
at a mine it is likely to take the form of bul- 
lion. It may be washed out of sand or 
gravel by individual miners and appear as 
dust or nuggets. Whichever type of miner 
comes to possess gold he naturally sends it 
to the Government assay office which he 
can reach most quickly and economically. 
This gold is rarely pure. It often, for ex- 
ample, has a bit of silver in it. The assay 
office determines the purity of the gold de- 
livered to it and pays for it on the basis 
of that purity. The gold usually arrives 
by express but may be delivered in person. 


CURRENT HISTORY, FEBRUARY, 1928 


Keystone 


Gold and silver vault in the Treasury in Washington, D. C., con- 
taining $47,000,000 in coin when this photograph was taken 


Treasuries are indifferent. They make their 
payments as the grocer buys eggs from the 
farmer. 


One of the most remarkable features of 
the recent history of gold is its accumula- 
tion in the United States. By about 1910 
this country possessed a billion dollars 
worth of actual gold, the first such hoard 
ever got together beneath the sun. Then 
during the war came the deluge which 
brought to the United States two and a half 
billions of dollars worth of gold to add to 
the billion she already had. The nations of 
Europe must have supplies and when their 
normal credits were exhausted they must 
shift actual gold from their treasuries to 
America to establish additional credits. 
They knew that, if confidence were lost in 
this currency, financial destruction was 
nigh. They clung to their gold as long as 
they could, but when there was no other 
way they sent it in ships to the United 
States, where it provided them with the es- 
sentials for carrying on the war. 

When the war was over there was the 
need of the raw materials necessary to 
making a new start. The nations of Europe 
were bankrupt. They had no credit. To buy 
in America it was necessary to send more 
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gold. 
lowed the close of the war they sent over 
an additional billion dollars worth of gold. 
So accustomed had the world become to the 
spectacular that little attention was paid to 
this continued drift of gold to America. Yet 
it was a fact that before the war a similar 
one billion in the possession of this Govern- 
ment had been the only billion ever held by 
one agency since time began. Now the 
United States had four and a half billions 
of it, half the monetary gold of the world. 
By April 1, 1927, this amount had increased 
to $4,598,782,795, but in recent months there 
has been a tendency on the part of other 
countries to withdraw considerable amounts 
of gold from the United States, so that this 
country’s stock of monetary gold showed a 
net loss for the year 1927 of over $150,000,- 
000. 

Currency students had long before reluc- 
tantly concluded that the only way to make 
a money retain its value was to put some 
thing of unquestioned value back of it. The 
promises to pay of the greatest of nations 
were not sufficient. The holders of curren- 
cies had to know that they could at all 
times be exchanged for something with an 
actual intrinsic value. Gold had come to be 
accepted practically all over the world as 
the most convenient article of intrinsic 
value to be held as a guarantee of the sta- 
bility of currencies. Yet at the end of the 
war monetary gold had been drained from 
the treasuries of Europe and had been ac- 
cumulated in predominant amounts in the 
vaults of a single nation. The nations that 
had lost their gold began a search for some 
substitute, for some plan for stabilizing 
money, other than placing gold back of it. 
This was a time of radical changes in the 
world. Perhaps a new scheme of money 
could be devised that would displace the 
old order of currencies guaranteed by gold 
deposited for their redemption. The dis- 
covery of a substitute system would have 
been greatly to the benefit of those nations 
that had lost their gold. It would have 
left the United States with four and a half 
billions of gold on its hands—gold the value 
of which depended on its use in the vaults 
of nations as a guarantee of currency re- 
demptions. The discovery of a substitute 
system to take the place of gold might have 
wrecked the financial structure of the 
United States and plunged it into financial 
chaos comparable with that of the most 
unfortunate of European countries. But 
no substitute was found, 


In the two or three years that fol- . 
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A few countries, notably the United States 
and Switzerland, had stable currencies. 
They were stable, obviously, because they 
were redeemable in gold. Other nations 
began to attempt the re-establishment of 
currencies redeemable in gold. The action 
of Austria, one of the hardest pressed na- 
tions of them all, was a milestone to this 
end. Austria’s currency had become prac- 
tically worthless. Under the guidance of 
the League of Nations Austria was granted 
a loan and provided with the nucleus of a 
gold fund against which to issue a new cur- 
rency. Her people immediately came to the 
support of that gold fund and added to it. 
A new currency, redeemable in gold, was 
issued. It retained its value. It provided 
a hard-pressed nation with a stable cur- 
rency. One nation after another has fol- 
lowed this lead. Poland scraped together 
from among her own people enough gold for 
deposit as a guarantee of a new currency. 
Hungary followed the example of Austria 
and received aid from the League of Na- 
tions. Germany was given gold under the 
Dawes plan to support her new paper is- 
sues. Then Great Britain, long the gold 
market of the world, returned to gold pay- 
ments, a practice that had been discontin- 
ued during the war and which had resulted 
in the pound dropping far below its face 
value. The following is an approximate 
list (compiled by one of the most authorita- 
tive American financial institutions) of the 
countries on a gold or gold exchange stand- 
ard with the relative dates of their return 
to that standard: Austria (January, 1923), 
Colombia (July, 1923), Sweden (April, 
1924), Germany (October, 1924), Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, ‘Holland, 
Dutch East Indies, Dantzig (all in April, 
1925), Canada and South Africa (July, 
1925), Albania (September, 1925), Finland 
and Chile (January, 1926), Belgium (Oc- 
tober, 1926), Denmark and Bulgaria (Jan- 
uary, 1927), Argentina and Ecuador 
(August, 1927), Poland (November, 1927), 
Italy (December, 1927), Estonia (January, 
1928) and Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia and Lithuania (various dates). 

The nations, having failed to find a sub- 
stitute, are all going back to gold. There 
is little doubt that the attempts of the pre- 
war period to find a substitute, and the 
failure of those attempts have resulted in 
a more unquestioned enthronement of gold 
than ever before. It has pvecome the one 
measure of money value throughout the 
world, the one common denominator. No 
rival for its place is in the field. Its posi- 
tion is undisputed. 





Intermarriage of Immigrants With 


Native Americans 
By HERMAN FRANK 


WRITER ON SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SUBJECTS 


HE proper incorporation of the 
foreign-born and of their children 
into the nation is doubtless a ques- 
tion of fundamental importance. In its 
biological aspect the subject is inseparably 
bound up with the question of, intermar- 
riage between the various ethnic groups 
in America. Intermarriage provides the 
most direct and powerful force by which 
the present and the next generations may 
be truly Americanized; that is, welded to- 
gether into a social and cultural amalgam. 
The United States Census Bureau re- 
cently published a monograph entitled 
Immigrants and Their Children, by Profes- 
sor Niles Carpenter of the University of 
Buffalo, which presents in clear form a 
mass of selected material hitherto available 
only in scattered volumes and records, and 
which devotes a few chapters entirely to 
the problem of intermarriage. 
The relative scarcity of females among 


the immigrants imposes upon many foreign- 
born males the necessity either of remaining 
single or of looking for mates among the 


native women. On the other hand, the 
native women are inclined to accept mar- 
riages with foreign-born men by reason of 
the scarcity of marriageable males in the 
native white population, particularly in the 
urban communities. Thus the bulk of 
mixed marriages is between immigrant men 
and American-born women. Professor 
Carpenter’s inquiry developed convincing 
statistical verification of this obvious con- 
clusion: 

1. The rate of intermarriage, as shown 
by birth statistics, is higher for the fathers 
than for the mothers. For every 1,000 
foreign-born men who were fathers of chil- 
dren born in 1920, 237.6 had native wives, 
while only 138.9 out of every 1,00 foreign- 
born mothers were married to American- 
born fathers. 

2. The mixed marriages were in 1920 
equivalent to 23.7 per cent. of the “pure” 
native marriages in the registration cities, 
as against only 8.7 per cent. in the rural 
parts of the registration area. The per- 
fectly evident inference is that the native 
Americans intermarry with the immigrants 


more often in the cities than in the country. 
This conclusion can be explained on the 
following grounds: There is a slight excess 
of native males over females in the coun- 
try; so the American girl, in the rural dis- 
tricts, is under no particular pressure to 
marry a foreign-born husband. In the 
city, however, where the native women out- 
number the men, while the foreign men 
outnumber the foreign-born women, Amer- 
ican girls must needs accept immigrant hus- 
bands or go unmarried. Moreover, in the 
city, the relatively large number of immi- 
grants makes it more probable that any 
given native woman will meet a foreign- 
born man than she would in the country. 

3. The immigrants Intermarry with the 
native Americans more often in the country 
than in the city. In 1920, the mixed mar- 
riages equalled 40.9 per cent. of the “pure” 
foreign marriages in the urban places, as 
compared with 69.2 per cent. in the rural 
areas. This can be explained in the fol- 
lowing manner: In the first place, the 
large excess of immigrant males over fe- 
males in the country induces more immi- 
grant men to seek American-born mates 
there than in the cities. In the second 
place, the large proportion of native-born 
persons in the country makes it mathemat- 
ically more likely that a foreigner will meet 
a native than is the case in the cities. 

4. Of all the children having at least 
one parent foreign, the bulk was composed, 
in 1920, of the offspring of marriages be- 
tween native American women and foreign 
men. Taking the proportion of births of 
mixed and foreign parentage to the total 
white births in the registration area, in 
1920, it appears that while for every 100 
children of “pure” native stock there are 
only fifteen children of mixed stock, for 
every 100 children of “pure” immigrant 
stock there are as many as forty-seven 
children of mixed native and foreign stock. 
It follows that, though America’s melting 
pot is fusing the immigrant and native 
stock quite rapidly, the majority of the 
matings, in so far as the immigrant is con- 
cerned, is between the men and women of 
the foreign-born stock. In the total foreign- 
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INTERMARRIAGE OF IMMIGRANTS WITH AMERICANS 


born population, 761.8 out of 1,000 foreign- 
born fathers have married foreign-born 
women. : 


FOREIGN-BORN FATHERS 


The following table shows the distribu- 
tion of mothers per 1,000 foreign-born 
fathers by the mother’s country of birth— 
this being either (A) the same country as 
the fathers or (B) the United States or 
(C) some foreign country other than that 
of the father’s birth. 

Table I: Distribution of Mothers per 1,000 

Immigrant Fathers, for White Children, 

in the Registration Area: 1920. 


CouNTRY OF BirTH 


OF FATHER DISTRIBUTION OF MOTHERS 
B Cc 


Total 

91.3 52.5 1,000 

153.2 1,000 

144.1 1,000 
157.6 
140.8 
238.7 


461.2 
557.2 


535.2 1,000 
Germany | 295. 3 589.3 1,000 


Thus, for instance, 828 out of every 
1,000 Italian fathers have Italian spouses, 
153 have married American-born women, 
and nineteen have been mated with immi- 
grant women other than Italians. It is 
only in three groups, namely the Germans, 
Canadians, and English, Scotch, and Welsh, 
that the majority of the matings, so far 
from being within the particular immigrant 
group, is made up of marriages between 
the immigrant men and American-born wo- 
men. In the case of the Scandinavians, 
nearly one-half of the.exogamous matings, 
2. @., marriages between men and women 
of different racial or national stocks, was 
made up of unions between immigrants 
from Denmark, Norway, and Sweden and 
American-born girls. 

As a general conclusion, then, Professor 
Carpenter advances the proposition that 
when the immigrants seek their mates 
from without their own group, they usually 
marry Americans. Accordingly, the fig- 
ures in Column B exceed throughout those 
in Column C. 

Native American girls do not seem par- 
ticularly prone to intermarriage with im- 
migrants. Although the sex ratios of the 
native and foreign population is such as 
to encourage marriages of native women 
with foreign-born men, out of every 1,000 
native mothers only 88.7 marry foreign- 
born men, whereas 138.9 out of every 1,000 
foreign-born mothers marry American-born 
men, 


Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden. ‘= 3 
Canada 
England, 
land, Wales. . .337.8 
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Owing to the large excess of immigrant 
males over females, the general rule that 
in the various immigrant breeds, with a few 
exceptions, the majority of marriages is 
between the men and women of the same 
race is still more pronounced in the case of 
the foreign-born women. In the total im- 
migrant population, 856.1 out of 1,000 
foreign-born mothers have married foreign- 
born men, whereas only 761.8 out of every 
1,000 foreign-born fathers have been mated 
with immigrant women. 

The following table shows the number 
of fathers (A) born in the same country 
as their immigrant wives, (B) of American- 
born fathers and (C) of fathers born in 
foreign countries other than those of their 
wives per 1,000 foreign-born mothers: 
Table II: Distribution of Fathers per 1,000 

Immigrant Mothers, for White Children, 
in the Registration Area: 1920. 


CouNTRY OF BirTH 
oF MoTHER 


DISTRIBUTION OF FATHERS 
B 


21.8 
39.9 
61.3 


7.6 
49.5 
71.0 

102.2 
132.7 


64.2 
104.3 
147.1 

80.3 


land, Wales. 157.5 


Thus, 970 out of every 1,000 Italian 
mothers have been mated with Italian men, 
while 22 have husbands born in the United 
States, and 8 have married foreigners other 
than Italians, and so on. 

A comparison of these two tables brings 
one feature into bold relief: In every na- 
tionality but the Irish the trend is toward 
a lower rate of intermarriage among 
women than among men, presumably be- 
cause in each of them the men outnumber 
the women. The Irish show an opposite 
tendency, namely, a higher rate of inter- 
marriage among females than males. 

This is, on the theory advanced by Pro- 
fessor Carpenter, a result of the sex ratio 
incident to the Irish-born stock in the 
American population. Contrary to the 
tendency displayed by most foreign-born 
groups, the Irish stock contains more fe- 
males than males. Some of the Irish wo- 
men, therefore, would have to seek hus- 
bands outside their own group, or go un- 
married, while the Irish men would not 
leave their race group in search of wives. 
Thus, only 612.9 per 1,000 Irish mothers 
have married Irish husbands (Table II), 


Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden. ‘a 1 
Ireland 2.9 
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whereas 707.5 out of every 1,000 Irish 
fathers have Irish wives (Table I). 


GERMAN-AMERICAN MARRIAGES 


The conspicuously large number of Ger- 
man-American marriages suggests the ex- 
istence of unions between men or women 
born in Germany and American-born mates 
of German parentage. This assumption 
cannot, however, be statistically verified. 
Consequently, the German group is recog- 
nized by Professor Carpenter as an excep- 
tion to the otherwise general rul> that in 
various immigrants breeds the majority of 
marriages is ethnically endogamous, 4. Gey 
within the same racial group. 


There is a wide variation in the rates at 
which different foreign-born elements are 
fusing with the American stock. The above 
tables illustrate the varying rate of bio- 
logical assimilation among the various 
races. It cannot escape notice that a rather 
distinct cleavage appears between the 
“old” and “new” immigrant types, 7%. ¢., 
between the immigrants from Northern and 
Western Europe as against those from 
Latin and Slavonic countries. The highest 
rate for the “new” immigrants is 64.3 for 
the Austrian woman (Table II) which is 
far below the lowest for the “old”—282.8 
for the Irish women. Again, among the 
“old” immigrants, the lowest rate of inter- 
marriage for men, which is 238.7 for the 
Irish (Table I), considerably exceeds the 
highest rate for the “new” immigrants, 
namely, 157.6 for the Austrians. 

According to Professor Carpenter, pro- 
pinquity of the immigrants from Northern 
and Western Europe to the native Ameri- 
cans is likely to act in favor of intermar- 
riages between the American-born and the 
“old” immigrants. The latter are, first of 
all, largely rural in distribution, where the 
foreign-born population is less numerous 
than in the city, and where accordingly 
there would be a greater probability for 
any given immigrant to meet Americans of 
his or her own age. The immigrants from 
Southern and Eastern Europe, on the other 
hand, are largely, though not exclusively, 
domiciled in cites, and in immigrant col- 
onies within those cities, where they are 
unlikely to meet any native Americans un- 
der conditions conducive to matrimony. 

In the second place, it is to be presumed 
that most of the “old” immigrants, having 
been in this country somewhat longer than 
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the “new,” and speaking languages in many 
ways similar to English, are therefore eco- 
nomically and socially further advanced 
than the immigrants from Latin and East- 
ern European countries, and so are more 
eligible for marriage outside their group. 

Of still greater importance is the influ- 
ence of religious and racial differences. The 
“old” immigrants belong as a class to re- 
ligious groups similar to those dominant 
among the native American population, 
i. €., Protestant, while the “new” do not, 
being mostly Roman Catholics, Eastern 
Orthodox, and Jewish. In so far, there- 
fore, as religious difference is a bar to 
intermarriage, it would operate more 
strongly against the marriage of “new” im- 
migrants with natives than of “old.” 

Finally, there is always the possibility of 
mixed native and foreign marriages, the 
American-born husband or wife being a son 
or a daughter of an immigrant of the same 
nationality as is his or her foreign-born | 
mate. More of such weddings would occur 
among the “old” than among the “new” im- 
migrants, for the second generation “old” 
immigrants far outnumber the second gen- 
eration “new” immigrants, especially 
around the ages at which marriage usually 
takes place. 


As has been shown, the outstanding phe- 
nomenon in connection with the intermar- 
riage problem is the general tendency on 
the part of the immigrant toward amalga- 
mation with the native American element. 
So the immigrants begin within the same 
generation in which they come to this coun- 
try the process of mingling their blood with 
that of the American type. Needless to 
say, the native Americans who intermarry 
with immigrants are not necessarily the de- 
scendents of the original Colonial stock. 
More often than not they are second, third, 
or fourth generation immigrants, as is be- 
ing repeatedly pointed out by Professor 
Carpenter. 

Now even those native Americans who 
are only one generation from Europe are 
Americans in speech and in manners. Many 
of them are American in blood to a greater 
or lesser extent. In consequence, the mar- 
riages of these natives and foreigners are, 
from the angle of cultural conditions as 
well as from the ethnic point of view, clear 
indications of the beginnings of a real 
Americanization on the part of the immi- 
grants. 
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The Evolution Theory Enterin3, a 
New Phase 


By WATSON DAVIS 


MANAGING EDITOR, SCIENCE SERVICE, WASHINGTON 


HAT the evolution theory is entering 
upon a new phase, “emergent evolu- 
tion,” which will cause everybody to 
realize that it vitally affects his personal 
well-being, was the interesting thesis pre- 
sented at the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Nashville by Dr. William E. 
Ritter, President of Science Service and 
Emeritus Professor of Zoology at the Uni- 
versity of California. Replacing the em- 
phasis upon the anthropoid origin of man, 
the rise of races, the origin of species, and 
other still important and well-authenticated 
portions of the evolution theory, Dr. Ritter 
predicted that prime attention in the future 
will probably be paid to the following three 
factors: 

1. individual men and women, boys and 
girls, and even just born babies are to loom 
larger in biological science than they have 
heretofore. It will be realized that nature 
cares for the individual as well as the race. 

2. The doctrine of the fundamental inde- 
pendence and separableness of body and 
mind is marked for extinction. There is 
no trace of such a thing as a body inde- 
pendent of a mind or a mind independent of 
a body. Emergent evolution will go far 
toward delivering civilization from the 
nightmare of the materialistic-mechanistic 
philosophy. 

3. Interest will shift from problems of 
exactly when and how and where man orig- 
inated to questions to what he is and may, 
become as through and through a natural 
being. The order of nature is truly uni- 
versal, limitless in space and time, self- 
adequate and unified from minutest detail 
to mightiest system. There is neither place 
nor need anywhere for such a conception 
as that of the supernatural. 

“There is left no trace of doubt,” said 
Dr. Ritter, “about the adequacy of the cre- 
ative power of the natural order to produce 
man, not only with all his physical but with 
all his spiritual attributes. 

“Most vital is the perception that religion, 
based on probably the most powerful and 
universal of all human emotions, the sexual 


emotion only excepted, is natural in the 
same sense that all other emotions are. 
Much of the best modern thinking seems 
already to have gone thus far. But the 
further step, apparently made inevitable 
by the conception of emergence, is that the 
religious emotion is. a response to the nat- 
ural order. It does not depend on a super- 
natural order, or even a belief in such an 
order, as has been so generally supposed. 
Common interpretation has put the cart be- 
fore the horse in this, as in so many other. 
of man’s efforts at interpretation—espe- 
cially interpretation of his own nature. Al- 
most certainly man’s belief in the super- 
natural has resulted from his efforts to- 
ward a rational explanation of the peculiar 
form of his emotion here involved. Even 
yet the natural order to which this emotion 
is a response so vastly outdistances his 
factual knowledge and his powers of scien- 
tific generalization concerning it that it is 
not surprising he should have created and 
still hold in imagination—that -is to say, 
should make hypotheses of—the existence 
of bodies and powers quite outside of and 
beyond the natural order.” 


EXPERIMENTAL EVOLUTION 


In the biological experimental labora- 
tories of the country there have been in 
progress during the past few months im- 
portant investigations in experimental evo- 
lution. X-rays, long an important tool of 
science, have been turned upon the living 
organism and have been found to produce 
effects hitherto unsuspected. This well- 
known type of radiation is found to have 
literally miraculous powers to change the 
course of events in the development of liv- 
ing organisms, and to leave so deep an im- 
press on their substance that their descend- 
ants, even to the last generation, will show 
the effect of their ancestors’ experience. 
Professor Winterton C. Curtis and Ray- 
mond A. Ritter of the zoology department 
at the University of Missouri experimented 
on a small marine animal related to the 
jellyfishes, which reproduces itself by con- 
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much as a tree produces branches. After 
exposure to the X-rays for ninety minutes 
the animals lost the power of producing 
new individuals, although the original par- 
ent portion remained alive. 


PROFESSOR MULLER’S EXPERIMENTS 


To the scientist who achieved artificial 
evolution, the $1,000 prize of the 1927 Nash- 
ville meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science was award- 
ed. The recipient was Professor H. J. 
Muller of the University of Texas, and his 
paper that was adjudged notable by a jury 
of scientists was titled: “Effects of X-Radia- 
tion on Genes and Chromosomes.” Professor 
Muller using the X-rays as a tool has 
touched and changed the minute invisible 
hereditary particles within the reproductive 
cells of fruit flies. These genes, as they are 
called, control the characteristics of the or- 
ganism to be developed and when changed 
by the action of the X-rays sometimes have 
the power to pass on to future generations 
the changes that the X-rays have caused. 
Thus when a change, cr “mutation,” is 
caused by Professor Muller’s X-rays, arti- 
ficial evolution has actually been achieved. 
In nature the mutations occur only infre- 
quently, so seldom in fact that we are likely 
to think that the development of our ani- 
mals and plants has ceased. Yet occasion- 
ally in natural processes a mutant, one dif- 
ferent from the rest, appears. Upon these 
slight changes it seems probable that the 
evolution of all living things has been built. 

X-rays, as used by Professor Muller, have 
the power of speeding up evolution 150 
times or more. The red-eyes of his fruit 
flies are sometimes turned white, their 
wings are changed in shape and size. New 
sorts of flies are produced. In most cases 
the evolution is not beneficial to the flies. 
Most of the new forms would soon die and 
pass out of the picture in the natural strug- 
gle for existence. But occasionally one is 
produced that is an improvement over the 
past. What use will Professor Muller’s 
achievements have in the future? Let him 
answer in his own words: “The work on 
the application of X-rays to the hereditary 
particles has gone far enough to show defi- 
nitely that permanent changes of varied 
kinds can be produced in them so that the 
characteristics of later generations become 
altered in very many ways in fruit flies and 
also, as the work of Dr. L. J. Stadler of 
the University of Missouri shows, in corn 
and barley. The extension of such work 
to other organisms, especially to domestic 
animals, mammals that can be bred in the 
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laboratory, and crop plants in general, is 
therefore urgent, for we cannot- yet be 
sure that these organisms will be able to 
tolerate the doses of rays necessary to pro- 
duce permanent hereditary changes. If they 
cannot, other means must be looked for. 
If they can, the method should become a 
practicable one for the use of breeders. 
Meanwhile the fruit flies furnish one of the 
best materials for probing further into the 
nature of the changes produced and into 
the nature of the genes which become 
changed.” 


EFFECTS oF X-RAy 


Some of the first results of X-ray experi- 
ments on warm-blooded animals wére made 
by Professor Robert T. Hance of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. The hair color of 
mice exposed to very light doses of the rays 
in his laboratory was radically changed. 
Normally “mouse-colored” mice of mixed 
ancestry went completely white after being 
rayed, while pure-bred mice of the same 
color changed in the opposite direction and 
became darker. Dr. H. J. Bagg of Memorial 
Hospital, New York City, and Dr. C. R. 
Halter, of Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege, working in collaboration, were also 
among the first to obtain positive results 
with warm-blooded animals. Their mice de- 
veloped certain marked bodily defects, such 
as only one kidney instead of two, abnormal 
eyes, and legs in bad condition at birth. 
Such defects occur among mice bred under 
ordinary conditions, but not so often as 
among X-rayed animals. 

Plants as well as animals respond to 
X-ray treatment. Professor T. H. Good- 
speed of the University of California has 
obtained results in the breeding of X-rayed 
tobacco plants which are comparable with 
those of Professor Muller on fruit-flies. 
The new varieties produced in this way 
have a stronger growth and produce more 
flowers than their cousins descended from 
un-rayed parents. Professor L. J. Stadler 
of the University of Missouri has conducted 
similar experiments with corn and barley. 
In these, as in all the other animals and 
plants on which the treatment has been 
tried, the hereditary units, or genes, have 
been knocked out of place and more or 
less violently rearranged, resulting in 
forms of life wholly new to the universe. 

It is agreed on all sides at the gathering 
of scientific men that the past year has 
been one of revolution in the study of 
heredity among living things, comparable 
with 1859, when Darwin published The 
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HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 
President of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, who was elected President of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at its meeting at Nashville 


Origin of Species, and 1900, the year of the 
rediscovery of Mendel’s law. 


PROGRESS IN ELECTRICAL THEORY 


Not only in the biological section of the 
various scientific meetings held at the end 
of 1927 did the X-rays play a prominent 
part, but, as they have for a quarter of a 
century, they -appeared in a prominent 
place upon the program of the physicists. 
Experimental evidence in favor of some of 
the newest developments in electrical theory 
has been obtained by Dr. C. J. Davisson 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York 
City. These experiments were concerned 
with the measurement of the way in which 
a keam of electrons is scattered by a single 
crystal of nickel. They showed that the 
scattering was governed by the same laws 
as those which govern the scattering of 
X-rays by a crystal. “The scattering of 
X-rays by a crystal results in the produc- 
tion of strong scattered beams in just cer- 
tain directions,” Dr. Davisson stated, “and 
this fact has always been explained on 
the hypothesis that X-rays are an electro- 
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magnetic wave disturbance of the same sort 
as radio waves and visible light. Our ex- 
periments show that a beam of electrons 
shows these same characteristic scattering 
effects as X-rays. The inference seems to 
be that there is some sort of a wave-motion 
associated with the motion of a beam of 
electrons.” 

The experiments, which were performed 
jointly with Dr. L. H. Germer of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, showed that the 
observed wave-length of the electron beam 
was exactly that which is predicted by the 
quantum theory. The source of Dr. Davis- 
son’s electrons was a hot filament just as 
in ordinary radio tubes. The voltage used 
ranged from about 50 to 375. The beam 
of electrons impinged on a nickel crystal, 
and some of them were absorbed in it, while 
others were scattered back from the sur- 
face. Of those that are scattered back 
some come back without having lost any 
speed; they have elastic encounters with 
the crystal like the impact of a billiard 
ball on a cushion. A little collecting device 
was arranged so that it would be moved 
to various positions in front of the crystal 
to find how many electrons were scattered 
in the various directions without loss of 
speed. With this arrangement the num- 
ber of electrons scattered in different di- 
rections was found to depend on the direc- 
tion in the same way as does the scatterine 
of X-rays by a crystal. 

The situation confronting physicists with 
regard to electrons is now something like 
the dilemma confronting the theory of light. 
For many years all the facts concerning 
light could be explained by assuming it to 
be simply a wave motion. Then the quan- 
tum theory, in the hands of Planck, Einstein 
and Compton, showed that radiation had 
also to be regarded as having something 
corpuscular about it. Similarly, for many 
years electrons were believed to be simply 
corpuscles of negative electricity. But now 
recent developments in quantum theory, 
confirmed by these experiments, show that 
there is something wavelike about them. The 
award of the 1927 Nobel prize for physics 
recognized the importance of research upon 
X-rays and the American participation in 
these researches. This high honor was con- 
ferred upon Dr. Arthur H. Compton, 35- 
year-old Professor of Physics at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who divided the prize with 
Dr. C. T. R. Wilson of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England, whose method of making vis- 
ible the tiny particles shot off from sub- 
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stances like radium was employed by Dr. 
Compton in his work. 


LAWS OF OPpTics APPLICABLE TO X-RAYS 


In the early days when the physicists 
were just beginning to find out about X- 
rays, it was believed that they were some- 
what different in their properties from 
light and other wave phenomena. But 
within the last few years it has been found 
that the familiar laws of optics can be 
applied to not only the low frequency but 
the very high frequency X-rays. Reflection, 
refraction, diffuse scattering, polarization, 
diffraction, emission and absorption spec- 
tra, photoelectric effect, all of the essential 
characteristics of light have been found also 
to be characteristic of X-rays. At the same 
time it has been found that some of these 
phenomena undergo a gradual change as we 
proceed to the extreme frequencies of X- 
rays, and as a result of these interesting 
changes in the laws of optics we have 
gained new information regarding the na- 
ture of light. Roentgen, the discoverer of 
X-rays, was able to find neither refraction 
nor reflection of X-rays, and many of those 
who followed him were equally unsuccess- 
ful. Just after the war, however, various 
researches led to the discoveries that total 
reflection could be obtained as X-rays go 
from air into glass, similar to the total re- 
flection of light at the surface of a prism. 
This discovery opened the way to new and 
more precise measurements of the refrac- 
tion of X-rays and made possible studies of 
the spectrums of these rays, using refrac- 
tion gratings similar to those used with 
light. These experiments on the refraction 
and reflection of X-rays have afforded us 
what is perhaps our best quantitative tests 
of the classical theory of optical refraction, 
and it has given us our most accurate 
mehod of counting the number of electrons 
in atoms. 

This growth of the study of X-rays into 
a branch of optics was described by Pro- 
fessor Compton in his address: before the 
Nobel Institute at the time that he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize. Detailing the 
correspondence in the action of light and 
X-rays, Professor Compton said: “Perhaps 
the property of light which is most closely 
connected with its wave characteristics is 
that of diffraction or interference. The 
first successful attempts to observe the dif- 
fraction of X-rays were perhaps those of 
Walter and Pohl, whose experiments, when 
interpreted by Koch and Sommerfield, 
showed rather definite bending of the X- 
rays as they passed through narrow slits. 
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It was this work which suggested to Laue 
his remarkable experiment of using crys- 
tals as diffraction gratings for X-rays. 
The manner in which these experiments of 
Laue’s led to precise measurements of X- 
ray wave lengths and to a knowledge of 
crystal structure more precise than we have 
dreamed possible, is well known. There is, 
however, another diffraction phenomenon 
which during the last few years has be- 
come important. It is that of the diffrac- 
tion of X-rays by gratings ruled on pol- 
ished surfaces. These experiments have 
afforded us our most direct method of 
measuring X-ray wave lengths and have 
during the last year enabled us to study 
the complete spectrum from visible light 
through the ultra-violet and soft X-ray 
regions into the region of X-rays. It would 
take a bold man indeed to suggest, in view 
of this recent work, that there is any essen- 
tial difference in quality between the X- 
rays and light. A second characteristically 
wave property of light is its polarization. 
Though Roentgen’s early attempts to polar- 
ize X-rays, by means of prisms, as light is 
polarized, were without success, Barkla 
some twenty years ago succeeded in polar- 
izing X-rays by scattering them at right 
angles much as sunlight is polarized when 
scattered as blue light from the sky. More 
recent experiments have shown that under 
suitable conditions this polarization of the 
X-rays is complete at 90 degrees, with the 
primary beam in exact accord with the pre- 
dictions of the electromagnetic wave theory 
of radiation.” 


THE PHOTON THEORY 


Yet the work which won for Professor 
Compton the Nobel prize introduced the 
most interesting controversy of present-day 


physics; that is, whether radiation con- 
sists of waves or minute particles. Con- 
tinuing to quote Professor Compton: “The 


phenomena which we have been considering 
are those in which we find with X-rays re- 
sults entirely in accord with our expecta- 
tions if they obey the same laws as ordi- 
nary light. Within the last few years, 
however, phenomena connected with the 
scattering of X-rays have hecome promi- 
nent in which gradually increasing depar- 
tures from the optical laws appear as we 
go to the very high frequencies of X-rays. 
I refer to the change of wave-length of 
the X-rays when they are scattered. The 
experiments showing this change of wave- 
length are too well known to require de- 
scription. It is found that a part of the 
scattered rays is of the same wave-length 
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as the primary radiation, but that a part 
which becomes increasingly prominent for 
the higher frequencies is of increased wave- 
length. Attempts to account for this 
phenomenon on the basis of waves have 
not been successful. Simple explanation is, 
however, found in the assumption that the 
X-rays consist of rapidly moving particles 
which we may call photons which are de- 
flected by electrons. On this view when 
a photon bounces from an electron the 
electrons recoils leaving the photon with 
less energy than before. This reduction 
in energy corresponds to an increase in 
wave-length which is found to be in exact 
accord with experimental measurements. 
When this theory was first proposed no 
electrons recoiling from scattered X-rays 
were known, but they were discovered by 
Wilson and Bothe within a few months 
after their prediction. Now we know that 
the number, energy and spatial distribution 
of these recoil electrons are in accord with 
the predictions of the, photon theory. The 
final test of the theory consisted in fol- 
lowing a photon after its collision with one 
electron until it collided with a _ second. 
Photographs showing the paths of the elec- 
trons recoiling from such a photon made it 
possible to follow its path and to show that 
energy and momentum were conserved 
when it collided with the first electron. 
Unless there is some fault with this experi- 
ment it would seem to show definitely that 
the X-rays consist of minute particles. 
“Thus we see that as a study of the 
scattering of radiation is extended into the 
very high frequencies of X-rays, the man- 
ner of scattering changes. For the lower 
frequencies the phenomena could be ac- 
counted for in terms of waves. For these 
higher frequencies we can find no interpre- 
tation of the scattering except in terms of 
the deflection of corpuscles or photons of 
radiation. Yet it is certain that the two 
types of radiation, light and X-rays, are 
essentially the same kind of thing. We are 
thus confronted with the dilemma of hav- 
ing before us convincing evidence that 
radiation consists of waves, and at the same 
time that it consists of corpuscles. It is 
these changes in the laws of optics when 
extended to the realm of X-rays which 
have been in large measure responsible for 
the recent revision of our ideas regarding 
the nature of the atom and of radiation.” 


THE TREATMENT OF PARALYSIS 


For bringing hope to those who hereto- 
fore have suffered, with little chance of re- 
covery, for pioneering a new technique of 
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medicine, that of fighting disease with dis- 
ease, Professor Julius Wagner-Jauregg of 
Vienna received the 1927 Nobel prize in 
medicine. He conceived and developed the 
treatment of syphilitic paralysis, or paresis, 
by inoculation with malaria. Forty years 
of devotion to a theory, literally a lifetime 
of work, stand back of the achievement. It 
was as long ago as 1887 that Professor 
Wagner-Jauregg published his first paper 
explaining his fundamental idea that febrile 
disease had an ameliorating effect on 
paralysis. Even then the idea was not new, 
for observers in the days of Hippocrates 
and Galen had noted that intermittent 
fevers produced favorable effects on the 
paralytic insane. But the Viennese psy- 
chiatrist took the clinical observations of 
his predecessors and contemporaries, added 
his own and built up a theory that he be- 
lieved in. For years he struggled to collect 
data to prove his theory. He tried to in- 
duce curative effects on hopeless paralytics 
by inoculations with typhoid, tuberculin 
erysipelas and intermittent fevers. 

Different workers with mental disease 
observed that in the tropics where malaria 
was frequent and syphilis extraordinarily 
common among the native population, 
paresis, the deadly form of paralysis that 
often occurs in the last stages of syphilis, 
was unknown. This state of affairs was 
specially well demonstrated in both Java 
and in China. Furthermore, malaria pre- 
sented the special advantages for clinical 
use of being recurrent; it could come back 
at the spirochaetes in the body enfeebled 
by the first malarial attack and subject 
them to uncomfortably high temperatures 
again and again. It could be administered 
in a relatively mild form and cured with 
quinine. Accordingly, in 1917, Professor 
Wagner-Jauregg made his first trial of 
malaria with nine paralytic patients. The 
results were encouraging. He continued 
the treatment. Other institutions followed, 
for it must be remembered that up to this 
time there was no real alternative for 
paralysis but death. Today the application 
of the method is practically world-wide in 
the more advanced institutions where the 
paralytic insane are housed. 

Further developments of the malarial 
treatment in which Professor Wagner- 
Jauregg is particularly interested are the 
preventive use of malaria in syphilitic 
patients before they develop paresis and 
a project for the finding of some method 
whereby malarial blood can be shipped 
from laboratory to laboratory. This fea- 
ture is of special importance on account of 
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the hit-and-miss chances of institutions 
finding a suitable malaria case just when 
they need it for inoculation of their para- 
lytics. With all the health propaganda 


against the mosquito, good useful malaria 
cases of the right type are getting hard to 
find in the more enlightened countries. 


THE INDIANS’ ANCESTORS 


The possibility that the red men who are 
the only -100 per cent. Americans upon 
this continent may trace their ancestry back 
to the noblest line of the Old Stone Age in 
Europe, was presented to the anthropolo- 
gists recently by Dr. Ales Hrdlicka of the 
United States National Museum. Dr. 
Hrdlicka recently re-examined practically 
_all the known remains of paleolithic man 
and found certain striking similarities both 
in bodily structure and in cultural customs 
between the Indians and the latest of the 
races of the Cro-Magnon type. One of the 
Old Stone Age races, the Upper Aurigna- 
cians, may have been rather closely affili- 
ated with the far-away European or Siber- 
an ancestors of the oblong-headed aborig- 
inal Americans. There are many features in 
common to the two. The vault of the skull 
is often extremely similar in size and shape. 
Low orbits and other facial characteristics 
of the Aurignacians are also occasionally 
met with in the Indians. There are certain 
Aurignacian-like similarities in the aborig- 
inal American stone and bone culture. The 
habit of burying quantities of red ocher 
with their dead, which resulted in the stain- 
ing of the bones, among the Upper Aurig- 
nacians, was also common among the 
American Indians. Dr. MHrdlicka said: 
“There are many indications that from the 
Middle Aurignacian times man began to 
steadily increase and extend over the 
earth; and that he remained much the same 
in physique through the succeeding termi- 
nal parts of the Paleolithic period and up 
to the Neolithic times when, according to 
the best evidence we now possess, he began 
gradually to extend over into America.” 


PAPER MULCH FOR CROPS 


Crop increases of 500 and 600 per cent. 
following the use of a “magic carpet” of 
heavy waterproof paper covering all the 
ground not actually occupied by the stems 
of the plants themselves, have been ob- 
tained by Dr. L. H. Flint of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
system is known as paper mulching, and 
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was first practiced on tropical pineapple 
plantations. It worked there, and the ex- 
periments were then made to see whether 
it might not be beneficial for various gar- 
den crops in a temperate climate. Dr. Flint 
carried on his researches for three years 
before he was ready to report on them. He 
tried the paper mulch on a great variety of 
garden crops, and all but one of them re- 
sponded with heavily increased yield. The 
increases during the 1927 season varied 
from 11 per cent. with garden peas to 516 
per cent. with spinach. The crop of lettuce 
was more than doubled, that of green corn 
was trebled, and that of potatoes almost 
quadrupled. The paper mulch results in an 
increase in soil temperature, a reduction 
in the loss of soil moisture, and a modified 
distribution of water. All three of these 
factors are favorable to plant growth under 
usual Summer climatic conditions. A further 
effect of the blanket of paper over all un- 
occupied soil spaces is to smother all weed 
growth. 


ELECTRIC WINDMILL 


A new airplane type windmill that prom- 
ises to compete with gasoline farm-lighting 
plants has appeared as a by-product of 
America’s intensive developments of avia- 
tion. Utilizing the new knowledge of aero- 
dynamics that has been gained through the 
rapid development of airplane research, E. 
N. Fales of Dayton, Ohio, with the collabo- 
ration of H. R. Stuart, has developed a light, 
efficient, cheap high-speed electric windmill 
that is radically different from the familiar 
sort. The initial cost is only 25 cents per 
watt output for an outfit consisting of a 32- 
volt 1,000-watt generator, windmill geared 
direct to generator, gas pipe cable-guyed 
tower, battery and switchboard. The pro- 
peller of the new windmill has one to four 
blades like an airplane propeller and it runs 
from six to ten times as fast as the old- 
fashioned multibladed type of equal diame- 
ter. The new windmill was designed after 
extensive tests in wind tunnels upon mod- 
els and through the use of experimental 
data on airplane propellers and the aircraft 
windmills used to furnish current for radio 
sets. Because of the use of a high-speed 
wheel it is possible to utilize winds of high 
velocity, which are lost with the ordinaly 
windmill, which turns out of the wind when 
the velocities are high. Computations show 
that nearly three-quarters of the total en- 
ergy comes from winds that blow only 
about half the time. 
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is the Government of the United 

States; and the most difficult thing 
to discover in that Government is just who 
it is who governs. Among professors and 
experts in political affairs has recently ap- 
peared a scientific method of predicting 
the future in politics by using algebraic 
formulae. This method would be infallible 
except that besides X (Congress) and Y 
(the President) and Z (the press), there 
is another element; namely, &c., in the per- 
son of the thinking public. All the beautiful 
calculation is thus thrown into the fourth 
dimension. 

The writer who attempts to sum up in a 
few paragraphs the works and ways of 
the Federal Republic of the United States 
is oppressed by the multitude of insoluble 
questions that absolutely must be solved be- 
fore Congress adjourns. Fifteen years ago, 
at this time of the year, the Democracy 
was waiting impatiently for the advent of 
the first Democratic President since Cleve- 
land, and for eight years there was plenty 
of news from Washington. In our later Re- 
publican age, President and Congress are 
on speaking terms, but do not cross the 
street to shake hands with each other. If 
the President thinks it necessary to send 
marines to Nicaragua, or Congress is de- 
termined to “demellonize” the bill for re- 
ducing taxation, there is nothing to do but 
to cool down. President Coolidge 's in- 
dubitably the head of his political party, 
and at the same time the political head 
of the nation; but it is not in his tempera- 
ment to control Congress, as did Jackson 
and Roosevelt and Wilson. 

On the other hand, though some oratorical 
luminaries seem unaware of it, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has an authority 
in relations with foreign nations not 
granted by Congress and not subject to 
Congressional review, except for a division 
of the treaty power with the Senate, and 
of appropriation power with Congress. 

The great event in our intramural politics 
during the next ten months is, of course, 
the Presidential election, and the only 
established fact with regard to that election 
seems to be that Calvin Coolidge, by two 
separate and carefully considered announce- 
ments, has removed himself from the con- 


[is most complicated thing in America 


test. His service to the country is unde- 
niable; his popularity undiminished. One 
may guess that the weight of responsibility 
upon a conscientious man grows heavier 
as the years pass. The Republican Party 
cannot afford to take the ground that there 
is only one man in the party who can carry 
the election. Everybody knows that there 
are at least three outstanding men, all of 
character and public service, competent for 
the great office. Whatever the divergencies 
among Democrats, it is equally clear that 
so far only one man has come forward with 
a backing which indicates the confidence 
of a considerable portion of his party. 

A multitude of minor issues have come 
up during the last month. The largest in 
point of news value, to judge by the in- 
terest of the daily press, is the aerial march 
of Colonel Lindbergh from capital to cap- 
ital of the Central American countries. 
There must be much good in a nation that 
takes Lindbergh for its hero, for he is 
the right kind of a fellow. Foreign in ex- 
traction, completely American in life and 
motives, fearless of danger because he takes 
precautions against disaster, the friend of 
Presidents and Prime Ministers, and equally 
of the millions, he seems to have done more 
in a few days to make the Latin-American 
Governments understand and appreciate the 
best that there is in the United States than 
twenty-five years of diplomacy. 

Upon Lindbergh’s brilliant aerial tour of 
the tropics is cast the shadow of a mean 
and dirty scandal; not the scandal of a 
Mexican endeavor to bribe four Senators 
of the United States, but the scandal of a 
chain of newspapers printing charges which 
shriveled into dust as soon as the light of 
truth was let in upon them. Lindbergh has 
done a good job in taking the bad taste of 
that transaction out of the mouth of Mex- 
icans and Americans. 

The great questions of satisfying the 
Western tillers of the soil and the Southern 
farmers overwhelmed by the ravages of the 
Mississippi, have, for a short time, been 
postponed. President Coolidge has cast a 
coolness into the latter issue by insisting 
that the United States cannot undertake to 
insure the farmers of the Mississippi Valley 
for the safety of their lands, unless they 
participate in the necessary expenditure. 
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The accidental sinking of a submarine off 
Cape Cod raises the question whether two 
American naval ships may not reasonably 
be expected to avoid hitting each other as 
an example to merchant shipping. Accidents 
at sea have always happened and will al- 
ways happen; the only question for inquiry 
is whether all reasonable precautions were 
taken by those responsible. 

If called upon to choose the two national 
questions which in the last month have been 
the most significant, the mind naturally 
turns to the spectacular relations of this 
country with other nations of the Americas, 
and particularly of Central “.merica. For the 
first time in our history the President of 
the United States will shortly betake him- 
self to Latin America to meet with repre- 
sentatives from presumably all our twenty 
Latin-American neighbors and join in a 
discussion of common problems. What 
about the Monroe Doctrine? Will there be 
a Coolidge doctrine? A Woodrow Wilson 
doctrine was proclaimed in 1914, from Mo- 
bile, to the effect that the United States 
never interfered with the internal affairs 
of her neighbors, and never had designs 
upon their territory, yet Woodrow Wilson 
lived to order two military expeditions to 
enter Mexico and to kill Mexicans who re- 
sisted. 

The most serious difficulty in the way 
of participation of the United States in the 
League of Nations is that it is not possible 
for this country to share in the difficulties 
and adjustments of Europe and the keeping 
of peace among the nations over there, un- 
less we are willing that European nations 
should share with us in preserving peace 
and aiding good government among the 
Latin-American States. The whole country 
is interested in the stand which the Presi- 
dent will take with regard to our recent 
occupation of Haiti and Santo Domingo, 
our virtual control of the Republics of 
Panama and Nicaragua. Since President 
Hayes declared in a public message that 


“any inter-oceanic canal across America is 
a part of the coast line of the United 
States” no President and no Congress have 
ever taken action which could be construed 
as an acknowledgment that any European 
Power can ever have an interest in America 
which could threaten our control of the 
present Panama Canal or a future Nica, 
ragua canal. Nor can the United States 
ever enter into any Pan-American union in 
which 80,000,000 Latin Americans (though 
grouped in twenty sovereign States) can 
outvote 110,000,000 United States Amer- 
icans on any question. 

The other mighty issue is entirely na- 
tional; it is the continuance and increase 
of armed banditry in the cities and the 
open country of the United States. In some 
parts of the land we are living under con- 
ditions not unlike those of Sicily with its 
Camorra. In some cities, large and small, 
there is an organized, almost military body 
of bootleggers, safe crackers and automo- 
bile bandits. We are rapidly approaching 
a system of seizing wealthy or important 
persons and holding them for a ransom, 
such as we read of in The Count of Monte 
Cristo. 

Some important men and firms protect 
themselves by a system of iron bars and 
hired armed retainers. Bandits of another 
and a meaner type, concealed by masks 
which are permitted under the public laws, 
drag people out of their beds to torture and 
murder them. Fast and powerful auto- 
mobiles go far to make this barbarism 
possible in a civilized country. The rem- 
edy is relentless public action in three di- 
rections: the finger-printing and registry 
of every man, woman and child in the coun- 
try; more effective registry and restriction 
of motor vehicles of every kind; and the 
placing of the trade in lethal weapons on 
the same basis as the trade in poisons, no 
person being allowed to sell or buy such a 
weapon except under the most stringent re- 
striction and enforced responsibility. 
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written the text of the proposed 

treaties with France had not been 
published, enough of their contents is known 
to make it clear that they have far-reaching 
implications, and large importance for the 
future peace of the world. That the nego- 
tiations present grave difficulties is evi- 
dent. The whole civilized world except the 
United States, Russia, Mexico and a few 
minor nations, have joined in a League, 
and, by accepting the Covenant, have as- 
sumed certain very definite obligations 
tantamount in character to those of a 
treaty, obligations which they cannot modify 
or escape, except by the action of the 
League or by withdrawal from it. The 
United States, on the other hand, has cer- 
tain established policies and constitutional 
limitations which make the acceptance of 
international obligations exceedingly diffi- 
cult. There is the Monroe Doctrine, so de- 


A LTHOUGH at the time this article was 


veloped from its original as hardly to be 


recognizable, but none the less powerful for 
all that. There is the United States Senate, 
a bogy-man fearful to the Department of 
State, and without whose “advice and con- 
sent” treaties cannot be made. There is 
the Constitution, which lodges in the Con- 
gress the sole power of declaring war. 
Notwithstanding these fasts, there is a 
situation which must be met and a solution 
which must be found. On Feb. 27, the arbi- 
tration treaty with France, negotiated by 
Mr. Root and signed on Feb. 8, 1908, will 
expire by limitation. A substitute must be 
found. Our Government has always been 
a leader in its advocacy of arbitration, and 
the nation neither desires nor is willing to 
change this policy. During the last few 
years, and particularly in the case of the 
nations which have signed the Locarno 
treaties and subscribed to the optional 
clause of the World Court statute, Europe 
has taken steps in advance of our position. 
Of this we are by no means unmindful. 
When M. Briand, on April 6, 1927, the 
anniversary of our entry into the World 
War, proposed a compact which would out- 
law war as between France and the United 
States, he was no doubt moved by a desire 
to continue and to make permanent the 


ancient friendship between the two peoples, 
sealed again by service against a common 
enemy. There could hardly have been 
absent from his mind, however, the advan- 
tage that would accrue, should France en- 
gage in a war in which conceivably Amer- 
ican sympathies would be on the other side. 
Naturally, our Department of State was 
alive to this danger, and from the beginning 
of the negotiation has made it quite clear 
that a treaty of this character with France 
alone would not be considered. It would be 
equivalent to the conclusion of an alliance, 
defensive certainly, and in certain circum- 
stances offensive in character. Such a 
situation would be intolerable. Our friend- 
ship with Great Britain has been, and is 
boui.d to be, fully as close. Before 1914 
our relations with Germany were quite as . 
satisfactory as those with France, and it is 
very likely that this situation will be re- 
stored. We want no “entangling alliances” 
of this sort. Public opinion everywhere has 
supported the Department in its position 
that the treaty, when signed, shall be a 
model for others to be negotiated with the 
nations whose arbitration compacts with us 
are soon to expire, and that it shall be a 
part of a general system for the common 
renunciation of war as a means for the 
settlement of international disputes. 
Conversations regarding the treaty have 
been going on for some time. A formal 
proposal for the drafting of the treaty was 
made by the French Government in June, 
1927; but, so far as is known, the discussion 
of its terms made little progress until early 
in December, when Ambassador Claudel for- 
warded to the Quai d’Orsay the counter 
suggestions of the American Government. 
It was at once evident that these proposals 
raised questions involving previous commit- 
ments of France both to the League and to 
those European nations with which she is, 
in fact if not in name, in alliance. Although 
all her treaties with these nations have pro- 
visions which bring them into consonance 
with the Covenant, they do legitimatize war 
against nations which have been pronounced 
by the Council to be aggressors. Obviously, 
therefore, France cannot accept any instru- 
ment that makes it illegal, under any and 
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all circumstances, to go to war. If we as- 
sume a case in which the Council should 
declare the United States to be the ag- 


gressor, France would be under obligation 


to join in a war against us. If we were a 
member of the League, this difficulty would 
not arise, as we would be a part of a com- 
mon system. The maintenance of the pres-- 
tige and power of the League is a corner- 
stone of France’s foreign policy, and she is 
willing to do nothing that will weaken it. 
In common with other nations, she is anx- 
iously inquiring what would be the attitude 
of the United States in the event that the 
sanctions provided for in Article 16 of the 
Covenant are invoked against an aggressor 
other than the [Jnited States. Would we 
refuse to take part in an economic blockade 
and insist on our right to trade with the 
aggressor nation? In such a case the block- 
ade could not be enforced, and we would 
become in effect an ally of the aggressor. 
We might, in such a case, capture a large 
amount of trade, and our merchants and 
manufacturers might profit by a large num- 
ber of dollars, but our resulting moral 
degradation would be considerable and un- 
pleasant. 

From our own point of view, the situation 
is equally dangerous. We have remained 
outside the League because we do not wish 
to become involved in European national 
quarrels; but, should a war be begun and 


boys, if you want a good picture.’’ 
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the sanctions of Article 16 be applied, we 
would be faced by the dilemma either of ac- 
cepting a decision of the Council which we 
had no part in making; or, refusing to ac- 
cept it and insisting as a neutral on our 
right of trade, or becoming automatically 
aligned and allied with the aggressor in a 
war against the League. The situation is 
not a pleasant one, but it must be faced. 
Doubtless our Department of State is fully 
alive to this fact; and it is not ‘mpossible 
that it is moving toward such a revision 
of the Covenant or such a readjustment of 
its relation to the League as will remove 
this danger. The difficulties in the way 
are, it is needless to say, immense; but the 
danger to be avoided is so great that we, 
as well as the members of the League, are 
likely to give careful examination to any 
plan which promises a way of escape. 

All parties concerned are moving slowly 
and with great caution. Our Department 
of State seems to have accepted the conten 
tion of the Senate that it is a part of the 
treaty-making power of the Government; 
for, on Dec. 21, Secretary Kellogg discussed 
the proposed treaties with the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. Although the details of 
the discussion were not made public, he no 
doubt received assurances of support. It 
is understood that there was a lengthy dis- 
cussion of a proposal for incorporating 4 
statement regarding the renunciation of war 
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in a preamble to the arbitration treaty, 
where it would have moral but no legal 
force. On the day following, Senator 
Borah issued a statement proposing that 
treaties, similar to the one suggested by 
France, should. be negotiated multilaterally 
with all the leading nations; or, in other 
words, that all these nations should join in 
a common renunciation of war. Although 
this suggestion did not at first meet with 
the approval of the French Foreign Office, 
it was soon accepted. 

On Dec. 28, Secretary Kellogg sent to 
M. Briand a note in the course of which he 
said: 


The Government of the United States wel- 
comes every opportunity for joining with 
the other Governments of the world in con- 
demning war and pledging anew its faith 
in arbitration. It is firmly of the opinion 
that every international endorsement of 
arbitration, and every treaty repudiating the 
idea of a resort to arms for the settlement 
of justiciable disputes, materially advances 
the cause of world peace. My views on this 
subject find a concrete expression in the 
form of the arbitration treaty which I have 
proposed in my note to you of Dec. 28, 1927, 
to take the place of the arbitration conven- 
tion of 1908. 

The proposed treaty extends the scope of 
that convention and records the unmistak- 
able determination of the two Governments 
to prevent any breach in the friendly rela- 
tions which have subsisted between them 
for so long a period. 

In view of the traditional friendship be- 
tween France and the United States—a 
friendship which, happily, is not dependent 
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upon the existence of any formal engage- 
ment—and in view of the common desire of 
the two nations never to resort to arms in 
the settlement of such controversies as may 
possibly arise between them, which is re- 
corded in the draft arbitration treaty just 
referred to, it has occvrreed to me that the 
two Governments, instead of contenting 
themselves with a bilateral declaration of 
the nature suggested by M. Briand, might 
make a more signal contribution to world 
peace by joining in an effort to obtain the 
adherence of all of the principal Powers of 
the world to a declaration renouncing war 
as an instrument of national policy. 

Such a declaration, if executed by the prin- 
cipal world Powers, could not but be an im- 
pressive example to all the other nations of 
the world, and might conceivably lead such 
nations to subscribe in their turn to the 
same instrument, thus perfecting among the 
Powers of the world, an arrangement here- 
tofore suggested on!y as between France and 
the United States. 

The Government of the United States is 
prepared, therefore, to concert with the Gov- 
ernment of France with a view to the con- 
clusion of a treaty among the principal 
Powers of the world, open to signature by 
all nations, condemning war and renouncing 
it as an instrument of national policy in 
favor of the nvacific settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. 

If the Government of France is willing to 
join with the Government of the United 
States in this endeavor, and to enter with 
the United States and the other principal 
Powers of the world into an appropriate 
multilateral treaty, I should be happy to 
engage at once in conversations looking to 
the preparation of a draft treaty following 
the lines suggested by M. Briand for sub- 
mission by France and the United States 
jointly to the other nations of the world. 


Do stuffed animals make good gifts for nervous children? 
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Two draft treaties accompanied the note, 
one dealing with arbitration, the other with 
the renunciation of war. The arbitration 
treaty is understood to have exempted from 
arbitration questions involving the Monroe 
Doctrine and those of purely domestic con- 
tent. In that it does not exclude from its 
operation those questions involving “the 
honor of the two contracting parties,” it 
comes closer to the Locarno model; but it 
lacks the all-inclusive phrase contained in 
the Bryan Conciliation Treaty of Sept. 15, 
1914, which covers “all disputes * * * of 
whatever nature they may be,” and, in 
similar terms, in the Locarno treaties. 
Without this phrase, there is always danger 
of misunderstanding as to what, actually, 
the treaty covers. The all-inclusive phrase 
is, however, contained in the paraphrase of 
the treaty embodying the Briand declaration 
issued at the same time: “That the two 
Powers should solemnly declare in the name 
of their respective peoples that they con- 
demn recourse to war, renounce it as an 
instrument of their national policy toward 
each other, and agree that a settlement of 
disputes arising between them, of whatso- 
eve nature or origin they may be, shall 
never be sought by either party except 
through pacific means.” 

The French, because of their League ob- 
ligations, are dissatisfied with this state- 


ment and desire to insert the word “ag- 
gressive” as limiting the type of war which 
they condemn and renounce. Thus far our 
Government has found it impossible to ac- 
cept this modification because of the diffi- 
culty of determining, in a particular case, 
which nation is the aggressor. An excellent 
example of this difficulty was furnished by 
the quarrel between Poland and Lithuania, 
which was, for the moment at least, com- 
posed by the Council at its December meet- 
ing. The League has, of course, a means of 
reaching a legal determination, but we are 
not willing to accept the findings of a body 
in which we have no voice. 

The relation of the new treaties to the 
Bryan Treaty is not entirely clear. The 
latter remains in force until a year has 
elapsed following its denunciation by either 
party. It is understood that this uncer- 
tainty is clarified by a phrase in the new 
arbitration treaty. 

On Jan. 5, 1928, Ambassador Claudel de- 
livered to Secretary Kellogg a note stating 
the French position regarding the treaty 
for the renunciation of war. After the cus- 
tomary review of the contents of the note 
of Dec. 28, he says: 

I am authorized to inform you that the 
Government of the Republic is disposed to 


join with the Government of the United 
States in proposing for agreement by all 
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nations a treaty to be signed at the present 
time by France and the United States and 
under the terms of which the high contract- 
ing parties shall renounce all war of aggres- 
sion and shall declare that for the settlement 
of differences of whatever nature which may 
arise between them, they will employ all 
pacific means. The high contracting parties 
will engage to bring this treaty to the atten- 
tion of all States and invite them to adhere. 


It will be noted that the words “of ag- 
gression” are here included. How the situa- 
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tion created by this limitation is to be met 
is not yet clear. The pessimistic note 
sounded by the Washington correspondents 
does not necessarily represent the final 
judgment of the Department of State. The 
importance of the issue involved in these 
two words can hardly be exaggerated. On 
them may depend not only the success of 
the proposed system of multilateral treaties 
but, perhaps more important still, our 
future relation to the League. 


The League of Nations Month by Month 


By ARTHUR SWEETSER 


for the League of Nations with the 

surprise of Soviet Russia’s proposal 
for complete disarmament and the threat 
of alarmist press reports from several parts 
of Europe, notably between Poland and 
Lithuania, closed in an atmosphere of nor- 
mal Christmas calm induced by the orderly 
advancement of the Disarmament Commit- 
tee’s work and an unusually successful ses- 
sion of the Council. 

Disarmament—The Preparatory Disarm- 
ament Commission, which had met in No- 
vember, predominantly to constitute a Com- 
mission of Security and Arbitration to 
study the political elements underlying dis- 
armament, had been confronted at its open- 
ing session by a sweeping proposal from the 
Soviet representative, Mr. Litvinov, As- 
sistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs, who 
was present for the first time and who 
urged complete and total disarmament. Mr. 
Litvinov said that, failing complete dis- 
armament within a year’s time, he was 
prepared to propose disarmament by stages 
during four years; and, failing that, to 
participate in any really useful discussion. 
The committee decided that, while all the 
previous work had demonstrated that dis- 
armament depended upon security, the Rus- 
sians could present their proposals at the 
second reading of the draft convention on 
March 15. With this decision reached, the 
Security and Arbitration Commission, 
which promises to be one of the most im- 
portant created by the League, was then 
duly constituted, the broad lines of its 
agenda drawn up and the first meeting 
fixed for Feb. 20, 1928. All the twenty-six 
States represented on the Preparatory 
Commission will be represented on the new 
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committee, with the exception of the United 
States, which, while expressing the impor- 
tance it attaches to this question, stated it 
would be glad to follow the report as later 
submitted to the Preparatory Commission 
itself. 

The Council of the League—In,the midst 
of alarmist press reports, largely centring 
on the Polish-Lithuanian dispute, and 
heightened somewhat, perhaps, by Russia’s 
first appearance at a large political meet- 
ing at Geneva in connection with disarma- 
ment, the League Council came together 
for its forty-eighth session from Dec. 5 to 
12, under the Presidency of the Chinese 
representative and with twenty States in’ 
attendance. The session was one of the 
most crowded and dramatic of recent meet- 
ings, and marked considerable progress 
both toward mitigating certain points of 
difficulty and in advancing certain phases 
of international cooperation. Incidentally,. 
the Council again postponed until the As- 
sembly the question as to whether it should 
change its present system of four short 
meetings a year in favor of three longer 
meetings. Undoubtedly one of the most 
acute questions which has yet arisen was 
the dispute between Poland and Lithuania, 
which now appears to be approaching a set- 
tlement. The dispute concerning the ad- 
mission of children to German minority 
schools in Polish Upper Silesia was re- 
ferred to the Permanent Court for an ad- 
visory opinion as to the interpretation of 
the Treaty provisions. The possibility of 
another appeal to the Permanent Court was 
provided for in the case of the battleship 
Salamis, ordered before the war by Greece, 
but now refused on the ground that the 
Treaty of Versailles forbids its delivery by 
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the German shipyards. Finally, in view of 
recent developments, the Council again 
urged direct negotiations between Poland 
and the Free City of Dantzig regarding the 
access of Polish warships to that harbor. 

European Financial Reconstruction—An- 
other nation was added to those which have 
applied to the League for financial assis- 
tance and advice when Portugal proposed a 
plan of reconstruction enabling it to raise 
a foreign loan for the stabilization of its 
currency and invited the Financial Com- 
mittee, on which Jeremiah Smith Jr, of 
Boston was sitting for the first time, to 
begin an examination of the situation. At 
the same time, final decisions were taken 
for the execution of the Greek reconstruc- 
tion scheme approved last September but 
delayed by difficulties between Greece and 
France regarding war debts. Accordingly, 
Greece can now complete negotiations for 
a loan of £6,500,000, which, with a separate 
loan raised in the United States, is to be 
devoted partly to financial reconstruction 
and partly to the completion of the Refugee 
Settlement Scheme. In the case of Bulgaria 
important progress was ulso made, though 
certain questions, notably the bank of issue, 
will be submitted to further study by the 
Financial Committee in anticipation of the 
next Council meeting. 

Execution of the Economic Conference’s 
Recommendations—One of the most impor- 
tant resolutions of the World Economic 
Conference last Spring was carried into 
effect by the Council when it came to a 
final agreement on the constitution of the 
Consultative Economic Committee, which is 
to meet periodically to survey the general 
world economic situation. The committee is 
modeled on the former Preparatory Com- 
mittee, which so well laid the ground for 
the Economic Conference and includes au- 
thorities on industry, trade, agriculture, 
finance, production and labor, with a total 
of fifty-five members, of whom forty-seven 
are appointed by the Council, five by the 
Economic Committee, two by the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, one by the Fi- 
nancial Committee and the President of the 
International Institute of Agriculture. The 
Rapporteur was asked to name the Aus- 
tralian, American and Russian members, 
and M. Theunis of Belgium, who presided 
at the Economic Conference, was named 
President and given authority, with the 
Secretary General, to fix the date of the 
first meeting. 

Import and Export Prohibitions—The re- 
cent Import and Export Prohibitions Con- 
ference was described to the Council by its 
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Litvinov: ‘“‘When I say ‘Abandon all 
weapons!’—of course that does not include 
harmless little penknives.’’ 


—London (Eng.) Evening News 


President as re-establishing free circula- 
tion of a great number of important ar- 
ticles and as engaging many States not to 
hinder the free flow of trade by new pro- 
hibitions or to use prohibitions as a means 
of pressure in international commercia! ne- 
gotiations. The Council decided to commu- 
nicate the convention to Soviet Russia, 
Mexico and Ecuador, the only States not 
represented at the Conference, to study 
means for preventing hygienic measures 
concerning animals and plants from consti- 
tuting an arbitrary interference with trade 
and to provide for simultaneous abolition 
of export prohibitions with regard to hides 
and bones. 

Counterfeiting Coinage—With a draft 
convention on counterfeiting currency be- 
fore it and information received from 
thirty-one banks of issue that during the 
last three years $3,000,000 in false notes 
and $35,000,000 in false money have been 
seized, the Council decided t» refer the draft 
to all States for their observation and to 
convene a general conference for the final 
adoption of a convention within a year. It 
also took steps to hasten the creation of 
the national offices suggested in the draft 
and to unify regulations on extradition and 
letters of request. 

Press Questions—Several of the more 
important resolutions passed by the Press 
Conference last August concerning protec: 
tion of press information, professional fa 
cilities for journalists and peace-time cen 
sorship were referred by the Council either 
to the Governments or the competent press 
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organizations. Similarly the special case, 
originally raised by The Associated Press, 
of the supply of news from Geneva to the 
non-European world, which is often greatly 
congested over the narrow channel from 
Switzerland across France and into Eng- 
land, was referred to the particular and 
earnest consideration of the three Govern- 
ments involved. 

Health—One of the fruits of the recent 
technical Health Commission to South 
America was seen in arrangements ap- 
proved by the Council for placing under 
the League the hygiene schools to be set 
up in the Argentine and Brazil. "From the 
other side of the world an initiative by 
Australia led to approval of an inquiry into 
health conditions in Papua, New Guinea, 
the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, the Solo- 
mon and Fiji Islands. So, also, for Africa 
the Council approved steps looking to a 
second Sleeping Sickness Conference to 
study the final report of the Commission 
of Inquiry. Finally, at Cuba’s request, the 
Council asked the Health Committee to 
consider extending its collaboration to 
the Spanish-speaking countries of North 
America. 

Social Questions—In order to give effect 
to the proposals of the Opium Committee, 
the Council again stressed the importance 
of ratifying the Geneva Convention, urged 
the desirability of information as to what 
is done with confiscated drugs, asked all 
States to consider to what extent they could 
strengthen the supervision of drug manu- 
facture and trade and invited China to re- 
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port important seizures in that country. As 
regards traffic in women and children, the 
second part of the experts’ report was 
issued for publication, thus concluding one 
of the most far-reaching international in- 
vestigations ever undertaken. Finally, the 
Mandates Commission was asked to con- 
tinue its study of the causes of the increase 
in liquor imports into certain mandated 
territories, and the Preparatory Committee 
of the International Relief Union was asked 
to meet shortly to facilitate the working of 
the union and the coming into force of the 
convention. 

The United States—The United States 
was affected, as always, by muc’ of this 
work. The Government official participated 
in the Preparatory Disarmament Commis- 
sion, though not accepting membership in 
the Security and Arbitration Committee. 
Similarly, while not represented in the 
Council, Government interests were involved 
in many questions such as the Economic 
Conference, the Import and Export Confer- 
ence, the Counterfeiting of Currency, and 
the Health, Opium and White Slave Traffic 
Committees, in which American governmen- 
tal representatives had previously cooper- 
ated. American private interests were 
equally involved in connection with the 
Greek and Bulgarian loans, which will be 
placed partly in the United States and in 
the shaping of which Jeremiah Smith Jr. 
of Boston cooperated, and in the decisions 
regarding the Press Conference which had 
been attended by a dozen of the most in- 
fluential American journalists. 
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reconvene on Jan. 4 after the usual 
holiday recess. 
the Senate, which had been held up for ten 
days by the consideration of the election 
cases of William S. Vare of Pennsylvania 
and Frank L. Smith of Illinois, and by the 


("reconvene adjourned on Dec. 21 to 


The organization of 


demand of certain insurgent Republican 
members for assurances regarding the 
treatment of farm relief legislation and 


other matters, was finally completed on 
Dec. 15 with the choice of Senator Moses of 
New Hampshire as President pro tempore, 
and of other officers nominated by the 
Republicans. The committee assignments, 
however, while such as to leave the Republi- 
cans in nominal control of the Senate, car- 
ried with them such important concessions 
to the insurgents as either to give the latter 
a balance of power in a number of the lead- 
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FOUR OUT OF FIVE HAVE IT 
—Anniston (Ala.) Star 


ing committees or else to enable them, in 
union with the Democrats, to block legisla- 
tion if they chose to do so. 

The Democratic charge that the special 
favors shown to the insurgents were the 
result of a “trade” with the regular Repub- 
licans was vigorously denied by Senator La 
Follette of Wisconsin, who declared on Dec. 
13 that “during our discussions with Sena- 
tor Curtis [the Republican floor leader] we 
neither directly nor indirectly mentioned 
the matter of committee assignments. We 
do not want to feather our own nests by 
receiving better assignments. What we 
want is to present a legislative program 
and, have it voted on.” 

The traditional influence of the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections, the only 
important committee that was left under 
regular Republican control, was consider- 
ably lessened by the action of the Senate in 
voting, on Dec. 12, to continue the Reed 
investigating committee, to which the cases 
of Senators-elect Vare and Smith had been 
referred, until a final report was made. Mr. 
Smith, who was requested to appear before 
the Reed committee on Dec. 16, asked that 
the consideration of his case be deferred 
until after the holidays. A formal denial of 
fraud in connection with the Pennsylvania 
election of November, 1926, was filed by 
Mr. Vare on Dec. 23. 

The first of the annual appropriation 
bills, a deficiency bill appropriating $203,- 
000,000 for various Federal purposes, was 
passed by the House of Representatives on 


Dec. 9 and by the Senate on the 12th, and 
on the 22d was signed by President Cool- 
idge. A bill introduced by Senator Walsh 
of Montana, Democrat, reducing from six to 
three years the period during which the 
statute of limitations in Government fraud 
cases should operate, also passed both 
houses and on Dec. 28 received Presidential 
approval. The purpose of the bill was to 
enable M. T. Everhart, son-in-law of Albert 
B. Fall, to testify in the Teapot Dome oil 
conspiracy case without incriminating him- 
self, the acts in regard to which he had 
refused to testify having occurred less than 
six years ago. 

The most important legislative action be- 
fore the recess, however, was the passage 
by the House on Dec. 15 of the tax reduc- 
tion bill. The bill provides for a_ total 
revenue cut of $298,765,000, as against the 
$225,000,000 recommended by Secretary 
Mellon and approved by President Coolidge, 
and $232,735,000 recommended by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. The principal 
change from the bill as reported by the 
committee was the repeal of the automobile 
sales tax. The passage of the bill, which 
was achieved by a coalition of Republicans 
and Democrats, required five roll-calls, on 
each of which the committee proposals were 
defeated, while a final effort to recommit 
the measure was lost by a vote of 301 to 93. 

A suggestion that the Senate should delay 
consideration of the bill until after March 
15, at which time the Treasury receipts for 
1928 and the appropriations by Congress 


An eye for an eye—and a toot for a tool 
—NEA Service 
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could be estimated with approximate ac- 
curacy, was indorsed by Secretary Mellon on 
Dec. 29 in a letter to Senator Smoot of 
Utah, Republican, Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee. Mr. Mellon reaffirmed 
his belief that a reduction of $225,000,000 
was the only safe limit and gave warning 
that not only would a deficit have to be 
faced if that limit were exceeded, but that 
the funds needed for flood relief would be 
jeopardized. On Dec. 30, however, Presi- 
dent Coolidge, who agreed with Secretary 
Mellon that the reduction proposed by the 
House was excessive, let it be known that 
the suggestion of delay did not come from 
the Administration, but that he favored the 
immediate passage of the bill provided the 
reduction did not exceed $225,000,000. 
Statements attributed to Senator Smoot on 
Jan. 1 indicated that Senate action would 
almost certainly be delayed, but that some 
kind of a tax reduction bill would probably 
be passed by that body before the end of 
the session. 

An Alien Property bill, providing for the 
settlement of claims of the United States 
and Germany and their nationals arising 
out of the World War, and already adjudi- 
cated by the Mixed Claims Commission, was 
passed by the House on Dec. 20. Of alien 
property to the amount of more than $264,- 
000,00 still held by the United States, $247,- 
785,924 will, under the bill, be returned to 
Germany or its citizens. The large major- 
ity, 223 to 26, in favor of the measure, 
showed the strength of the feeling in the 
House that further retention of the prop- 
erty in question would amount to confisca- 
tion and would jeopardize the rights of pri- 
vate property, as far as the attitude of this 
country was concerned, in any future war. 
The bill now goes to the Senate. 


DANIEL IN THE LION’S DEN 
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Resolutions introduced in the Senate for . 
investigations of the so-called “power 
trust,” the War Finance Corporation, and 
the foreign service of the Department of 
State were referred to committees, as was 
a bill offered by Senator Brookhart of 
Iowa, Republican, to put all World War vet- 
erans and their dependents upon the same 
basis regarding eligibility for pensions as 
veterans of the Spanish-American war. A 
large number of recess appointments, made 
since the adjournment of the preceding Con- 
gress, were confirmed by the Senate, among 
them those of Dwight W. Morrow of New 
York as Ambassador to Mexico, and Henry 
L. Stimson of New York as Governor Gen- 
eral of the Philippine Islands. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CANVASS 


| ISCUSSION of the Presidential outlook 

for 1928, although carried on with in 
creased activity during the month, has failed 
to elicit further announcements from the 
candidates, or supposed candidates, whose 
names have already been prominently men- 
tioned. Former Governor Frank O. Lowden 
of Illinois reiterated on Dec. 11 his support 
of the McNary-Haugen farm relief bill, and 
(declared that he stood “squarely with the 
President” in what Mr. Coolidge said in his 
recent annual message regarding prohibi- 
tion, but he still declined to admit that he 
was a Republican candidate. Charles D. 
Hilles, Chairman of the Republican National 


Committee, aroused much interest by as- 
serting, at a Republican dinner at Syracuse, 
N. Y., on Dee. 16, that until Mr. Coolidge 
“declared that he would not accept if 
nominated and not serve if elected, a great 
many of his legion of admirers will con- 
tinue to hope for his renomination.” Secre- 
tary Mellon, who was reported from Pitts- 
burgh as a favorite son, promptly took him- 
self out of the race on Dec. 29. 

A question about the eligibility of Her- 
bert C. Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
whose name has been mentioned in Republi- 
can circles with increasing frequency, was 
raised shortly after the middle of December, 
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on the ground that he had not been for 
fourteen years a resident of the United 
States as the Constitution requires. The 
basis of the objection was found in the pro- 
tracted absence of Mr. Hoover in Europe 
during the World War. The opinions of a 
number of authorities on constitutional law, 
including those of George W. Wickersham, 
former Attorney General of the United 
States, who examined the question when 
Mr. Hoover was a Presidential candidate in 
1920, and Senator Borah, who expressed 
himself on Dec. 31 in answer to an inquiry, 
were cited in support of Mr. Hoover’s 
eligibility. te 

The action of the Democratic Executive 
Committee of Alabama in rejecting, on Dec. 
16, a proposal to send an instructed delega- 
tion to the Democratic National Convention, 
was hailed as a rebuke to the Ku Klux 
Klan, whose opposition to the candidacy of 
Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York 
has begun to take form in Alabama and 
other States. On the other hand, leaders 
representing thirty-one “dry” organizations 
were quoted on Dec. 17 as promising the 
early opening of a campaign to prevent 
Governor Smith’s nomination. 

GOVERNOR SMITH’S MESSAGE 


The “eighth and last” annual message of 
Governor Alfred Smith, presented to the 
New York Legislature on Jan. 4, was a 


monumental document and combined a 
detailed statement of matters to which the 
attention of the present Legislature was 


WHAT PRICE GLORY? 
—Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star 





+s WERE GOING TO HAVE A STRENUOUS TIME KEEPING THE 
SUPPLY OF PEDESTRIANS UP TO MEET THE INCREASED DEMANDS! 


If this intensive production of autos gets 
any worse— 
—Kendallville (Ind.) News-Sun 


invited, such as State control of water 
power, establishment of a Minimum Wage 
Board, re-establishment of direct primary 
for nomination of candidates, educational 
reforms and a striking proposal for the 
psychiatric examination of criminals before 
imposing sentence, with a comprehensive 
review and defense of the policies which 
Governor Smith has advocated during his 
long period of service. 

It had apparently been expected that 
Governor Smith would include in his mes- 
sage some clear indication of his attitude 
toward national issues, but, with the excep- 
tion of prohibition, national affairs were 
not discussed. On the question of prohibi- 
tion Governor Smith criticized sharply the 
“after-war hysteria” which added _ the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
and the action of the Legislature of 1919 
in forcing its ratification. While strongly 
upholding the right of those who oppose 
prohibition to denounce it and work for a 
modification of the system, he neverthless 
declared that “there devolves upon the State 
the sacred duty of sustaining” the Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act, and reiterated 
his intention to remove from office, upon 
presentation of proper proof, “any public 
official charged with laxity in enforcement 
of the law.” The statement was regarded as 
a political concession to the divided senti- 
ment in the Democratic Party on the prohi- 
bition issue. 
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THE AMERICAN NAVY 


N the annual report of the Secretary of 

the Navy, submitted to Congress on Dec. 
10, Secretary Wilbur urged the need of “a 
building program to meet our legitimate 
requirements for national defense and to 
maintain the 5-5-3 ratio in cruisers and air- 
craft carriers,” in view of the failure of the 
Geneva conference on the limitation of 
naval armament. Two days later it was an- 
nounced that President Coolidge had ap- 
proved a program calling for the construc- 
tion of four battleships under the replace- 
ment provisions of the Washington treaty 
of 1922, twenty-six cruisers of the 10,000- 
ton class, three airplane carriers, five fleet 
submarines, and eighteen destroyer leaders. 
The total cost of the proposed construction, 
the largest since 1916, was estimated at 
more than $1,000,000,000. The plan, it was 
stated, was part of a comprehensive build- 
ing program extending over twenty years, 
the vessels enumerated to be built within 
the next five years. 

The announcement brought immediate 
protests from members of Congress who 
were opposed in general to naval expansion, 
and even advocates of a “big navy” were 
represented as feeling that the appropria- 


tion called for in the first five years was 


excessive. When, accordingly, on Dec. 14, a 
bill “to provide for increase of the naval 
establishment” was offered in the House by 
Thomas S. Butler of Pennsylvania, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs, it 
was found that the four battleships, to cost 
about $148,000,000, had been dropped and 
that other items aggregating more than 
$80,000,000 had been eliminated. The ef- 
fect of the changes was to reduce the total 
oppropriation required to a minimum of 
$750,000,000. 

Two days later President Coolidge 
allowed it to be known that not only had 
he approved the Butler bill, with its pro- 
posed construction of seventy-one vessels of 
various kinds, but that he did not regard 
the measure as in conflict with his financial 
policy or with the policy of avoiding com- 
petitive naval building. He was still, it was 
said, in favor of peace and hopeful that an 
international agreement for the general 
limitation of armaments would be con- 
cluded. No action was taken on the bill 
before the recess, but the opinion was freely 
expressed that the proposed program would 
be still further modified in deference both to 
public opinion and to the state of the 
Treasu ry. 

Late in the afternoon of Dec. 17 the sub- 


marine S-4 was rammed and sunk off 
Provincetown, Mass., by the Coast Guard 
destroyer Paulding, the destroyer itself be- 
ing badly damaged. Investigation by divers 
revealed the fact that six members of the 
crew of the submarine were still alive in 
the forward compartment, but the efforts 
of the navy to prolong their liveg or raise 
the submarine failed, and on Dec. 27 the 
forty officers and men of the sunken vessel 
were officially listed as dead. 

The failure to rescue the imprisoned men, 
although apparently due in part to gales 
and heavy seas, evoked a portentous volume 
of criticism of naval officers and the Navy 
Department for alleged negligence and in- 
efficiency. Secretary Wilbur, in company 
with Admiral Charles F. Hughes, Chief of 
Naval Operations, visited the scene of the 
disaster on Dec. 24 and ordered the continu- 
ance of efforts to raise the submarine. A 
Naval Court of Inquiry, to meet at Boston 
on Jan. 4, was appointed on Dec. 21, and 
an investigation by the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs after the recess was urged. 
Further to meet the storm of criticism to 
which the Navy Department had been sub- 
jected, Secretary Wilbur announced on Dec. 
30 his intention to appoint a board of ex- 
perts, consisting of both naval officers and 
civilians, “to inquire into all material prob- 
lems involved in rescue apparatus, the pre- 
vention of accidents, and kindred subjects 
relating to under-water craft.” 


IN FOR A BLOW 
Anniston (Ala.) Star 
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OF GENERAL INTEREST 


oo customary year-end reviews of busi- 
ness and industrial conditions in the 
United States agreed in rating 1927 below 
1926. The trade recession which set in 
early in the year became more marked 
during the last quarter. A sharp falling 
off in automobile production, due in part to 
the disposition of manufacturers and pur- 
chasers to await the appearance of the new 
Ford model, was an important factor in 
depressing the steel industry; the oil and 
coal-mining industries made no progress in 
the direction of better organization, and 
railway revenues’ declined. Disastrous 
floods in northern New England, together 
with the closing of a considerable number 
of mills, had a discouraging effect in that 
region. The American export trade, on the 
other hand, showed a marked increase in 
volume and some increase in value, holiday 
trade picked up at the end of December, 
bank credit and capital for investment were 
abundant throughout the year, and prices of 
corn, cattle and cotton rose. Secretary Mel- 
lon, who issued an optimistic survey of the 
situation on Dec. 30, expressed his belief 
that a normal recovery of major industries 
might “reasonably be expected” in the new 
year, and President Coolidge was reported 
as being equally hopeful. 

Rear Admiral Thomas P. Magruder, who 
was relieved of his command of the Navy 
Yard at Philadelphia and placed on waiting 
orders because of his published charges of 
waste in the navy, repeated his charges 
before the House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs at hearings which began on Dec. 15. 
Representative Britten of Illinois, Republi- 
can, acting-Chairman of the committee, 
declared on Dec. 20 that “instead of pre- 
senting the committee with concrete, well- 
digested suggestions for economies in the 
navy, Admiral Magruder was completely 
unprepared and talked generally at ran- 
dom.” 

The Central Vermont Railroad, the oldest 
transportation system in Vermont, was 
forced into a receivership on Dec. 12 as a 
result of extensive damages to its property 
in the November flood. The cost of the 
flood to the State as a whole, estimated at 


some $30,000,000, is expected to be met in 
part by a State bond issue of $8,500,000 for 
road repairs. A New England Flood Credit 
Corporation, with a capital of $1,000,000, 
has been formed under the lead of the New 
England Council. 

Another effort to settle the strike in the 
bituminous coal fields failed when a confer- 
ence called by Secretary of Labor Davis 
adjourned on Dec. 15 without reaching any 
definite conclusion. 

A decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, on Dec. 12, in which it was 
held that liquors seized by New “ork State 
troopers without a search warrant, in aid 
of the enforcement of Federal prohibition 
by the State authorities, were illegally ob- 
tained and should not have been admitted 
as evidence, was regarded as a blow at 
national prohibition in Maryland, New 
Mexico, Montana and Nevada, as well as in 
New York, none of the five States having 
enforcement laws of their own. 

An attempt by the Legislature of Okla- 
homa to impeach Governor Henry S. John- 
ston was defeated by the vigorous action of 
the Governor, who on Dec. 12 called out 
State troops to bar members of the House 
from the Capitol building, and later ob- 
tained injunctions against the Legislature 
on the ground of illegality in its proceed- 
ings. After more than two weeks of inter- 
regnum, in the course of which the Senate 
and House held informal meetings else- 
where and troops continued to hold the 
Capitol, the charges were dropped on 
Dec. 29. 

Senator A. A. Jones of New Mexico, 
Democrat, died at Washington on Dec. 20 in 
his sixty-sixth year. The appointment of 
Bronson Cutting, an independent Republi- 
can, to fill the unexpired portion of the 
term, was announced by Governor R. C. 
Dillon on Dec. 29. The Rev. Algernon S. 
Crapsey, who was deposed from the min- 
istry of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
December, 1906, on charges of hersey, and 
who for some years was looked upon as a 
leader of the Protestant modernists, died 
at Rochester, N. Y., on Dec. 31, at the age 
of 80. 
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MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


Suecess of Lindbergh’s Good-W ill Mission 
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of Dwight W. Morrow as United States 

Ambassador, that country has been 
treated to a new brand of diplomacy which 
has been responsible for bringing about 
more cordial understandings and relations 
between the peoples and Governments of 
the United States and Mexico than have ex- 
isted at any time since the overthrow of 
Porfirio Diaz nearly seventeen years ago. 
The mainsprings of this new diplomacy are 
respect for Mexican sovereignty and per- 
sonal contacts designed to show an interest 
in and a friendship for the Mexican people 
and their Government. 

Am assador Morrow lost no time after 
his arrival in initiating this new diplomacy. 
Upon presenting his credentials on Oct. 29 
he even went so far as to refer to Mexico 
and the United States as “two sovereign 
nations.” A few days later he was the 
guest of President Calles at an impromptu 
“ham and egg” breakfast at the latter’s 
dairy farm—one of his pet hobbies—near 
Mexico City. Still later, at a banquet ten- 
dered him by the American colony, Ambas- 
sador Morrow tactfully served notice on 
Americans in Mexico that they were there 
as guests of the Mexican Government and 
advised them to conduct themselves accord- 
ingly and to accept its laws. 

Early in Decemver Ambassador Morrow 
drafted as his unofficial assistant the 
American humorist, Will Rogers, whereupon 
they set out as the guests of President 
Calles on a week’s tour through Northern 
Mexico. In the course of the tour Presi- 
dent Calles on Dec. 6 said to newspaper 
correspondents: “I consider Ambassador 
Morrow my personal friend. * * T am 
happy that he is the Ambassador to Mexico 
and that improvement in the relations be- 
tween the two countries is being effected. 
* * * The object of this trip was to give 
the Ambassador an opportunity to know 
Mexico intimately, see and understand the 
people, and observe the actual works of the 
Government in developing its projects for 
the interests of the country and the people.” 
The spectacle of the American Ambassador 
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showing interest in projects for the im- 
provement of Mexico was characterized in 
that country as “novel.” The same day 
that President Calles gave out the above in- 
terview, President Coolidge in his annual 
message to Congress gave formal endorse- 
ment to the new diplomacy being applied in 
Mexico in the following words: “A firm 
adherence to our ri,ats and a scrupulous 
respect for the sovereignty of Mexico, both 
in accordance with the laws of nations, 
coupled with patience and forbearance, it 
is hoped, will resolve all our differerices 
without interfering with the friendly re- 
lationship between the two Governments.” 

The capital event in the development of 
Ambassador Morrow’s new diplomacy was 
the non-stop flight of the aviator-idol of 
America, Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, 
from Washington to Mexico City. Colonel 
Lindbergh flew to Mexico as the guest of 
the Mexican Government and in response 
to an invitation extended by President 
Calles. He went, however, in the capacity 
of a private citizen and with merely the 
consent of the Department of State. The 
latter fact in itself illustrates a complete 
face-about in the official attitude of the 
Department of State toward Mexico, since 
it was only last August that Secretary of 
State Kellogg refused to permit the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Houston, Texas, to spon- 
sor a good-will flight from that city to 
the Mexican capital. 

President Calles’s invitation for Colonel 
Lindbergh to fly to Mexico was extended on 
Dec. 7 and the following day it was ac- 
cepted. Colonel Lindbergh took off from 
Bolling Field, Washington, at 12:26 P. M. 
Washington time, on Dec. 13; he landed at 
Valbuena Field near Mexico City at 2:39 
P. M., Mexico City time, the following day, 
thus making the non-stop flight in a little 
over twenty-seven lLours. News that Colonel 
Lindbergh was to make the flight excited 
the greatest interest among the Mexican 
people and Government officials. The New 
York Times correspondent in Mexico City 
reported on Dec. 10 that “with Ambassador 
Morrow and Will Rogers in Mexico and 
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Colonel Lindbergh arriving from the United 
States, it is felt here that never have the 
Stars and Stripes and the Mexican Eagle 
been in closer harmony.” The same day 
The Associated Press reported that “from 
President Calles to the poorest peon, Mexico 
is thrilled by the flight of Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh as by nothing else in the 
country’s recent history.” 

The popular demonstration in honor of 
Colonel Lindbergh upon reaching Mexico 
rivaled similar demonstrations in his honor 
at Paris, Brussels and London, following 
his flight across the Atlantic. He was of- 
ficially welcomed upon landing by Ambas- 
sador Morrow, by President Calles, who 
gave him an enthusiastic Mexican embrace, 
and by high military and administrative of- 
ficers of the Mexican Government. During 
a fortnight’s stay in Mexico City Colonel 
Lindbergh, although a guest of the Mexican 
Government, made the United States Em- 
bassy his headquarters. His time, except 
during the Christmas period, was largely 
taken up in making a round of official 
visits and in attending entertainments given 
in his honor by Mexican officials, the Amer- 
ican Embassy and civic and commercial or- 
ganizations. Colonel Lindbergh’s official 
visits began on Dec. 15, when, accompanied 
by Ambassador Morrow, he called first upon 
Acting Foreign Minister Estrada and sec- 
ond upon President Calles at the National 
Palace. Later the same day Colonel Lind- 
bergh attended the dedication of the Lincoln 
Memorial Library at the Juarez School, ar- 
ranged by the Department of Public In- 


struction. Upon visiting the Mexican 
Chamber of Deputies he was received in 
“solemn session,” an honor never before 
accorded to a foreigner and rarely even to 
the most important Government officials. 
The Deputies formally declared Colonel 
Lindbergh to be “an ambassador of good- 
will to the Mexican people.” Before he left 
the hall cheers were heard for President 
Coolidge, Ambassador Morrow and Colonel 
Lindbergh, that probably being the first 
time that cheers were ever given in the 
Mexican Congress for a President of the 
United States. On Dec. 17 President Calles 
called on Colonel Lindbergh at the American 
Embassy and personally escorted him and 
Ambassador Morrow to a féte at the Na- 
tional Stadium. The visit of a Mexican 
President to the American Embassy has 
been commented upon as an almost unprece- 
dented event in recent years. Neverthe- 
less, President Calles has definitely estab- 
lished this precedent; he attended a dinner 
there given in honor of Will Rogers on Dec. 
13 in addition to calling on Colonel Lind- 
bergh four days later. 

Notwithstanding the many official and 
social functions given in his honor Colonel 
Lindbergh found some time to devote to his 
chief interest, aviation. On Dec. 20 he ecar- 
ried President Calles and ex-President Obre- 
gon on their first rides in an airplane. 
Colonel Lindbergh was joined in Mexico 
City on Dec. 22 by his mother, Mrs. Evan- 
geline Lindbergh, who made the trip from 
Detroit with a party in a Ford plane, flying 


Roses where only cactus grew before 
—Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune 
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by short stages. Mrs. Lindbergh was the 
guest in Mexico of Ambassador and Mrs. 
Morrow, but she was accorded a semi-offi- 
cial reception that was eclipsed only by the 
reception accorded her son. 

While the visit of Colonel Lindbergh was 
an unofficiai one, its significance as a 
factor in establishing good relations between 
the United States and Mexico was com- 
mented upon by high officials of the Gov- 
ernments of beth countries. President 
Calles on Dec. 14 said that “the United 
States in sending to Mexico the highest rep- 
resentative of its manhood, will-power and 
heroism has created closer spiritual and 
material relations.” The same day Presi- 
dent Coolidge declared that “the true spirit” 
of Colonel Lindbergh’s mission “will be 
sympathetically understood in the United 
States and Mexico”; Secretary of State Kel- 
logg telegraphed Colonel Lindbergh that his 
flight “will advance the cause of amity be- 
tween these nations” and that he had per- 
formed “a great public service”; the House 
of Representatives of the United States tel- 
egraphed the hope that Colonel Lindbergh 
would have a happy sojourn “in the land 
of our esteemed and friendly neighbor.” 
The good results of the Lindbergh flight 
were even reflected in the bond market, 
gains from fractions to as much as 1% 
points being registered in Mexican bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange on 
Dec. 15. 

Ambassador Morrow’s new diplomacy 
and the visit of Colonel Lindbergh to Mex- 
ico did not meet with unanimous approval 
in the United States. In a letter addressed 
to President Coolidge on Dec. 27 the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women, through 
their President, Mary G. Hawks, said that 
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“the intimate relations established by our 
Ambassador with President Calles and the 
visit of the idol of the American people, 
Colonel Lindbergh, are widely interpreted 
as condoning, if not approving, the method } 
by which the Calles Government seeks to | 
destroy the liberty of religion, liberty of 
the press and liberty of education.” As- 
serting that they were “bewildered by the 
most unusual evidence of good-will man- 
fested by our Government toward the Calles 
régime in Mexico,” the Catholic Women 
cited in their letter a number of alleged 
“instances of brutality” against Catholics 
in Mexico and protested against the action 
of the United States Government in “con- 
stantly adding to the political strength of 
Calles in Mexico,” which, it was alleged, 
gives “evidence of definite interference of 
our Government in the internal affairs of 
Mexico.” 

The day that Colonel Lindbergh accepted 
the invitation of President Calles to fly to 
Mexico as an unofficial ambassador of good- 
will, Cardinal O’Connell of Boston, without 
any reference to Colonel Lindbergh’s pro- 
posed flight, gave out a statement concern- 
ing Mexico, in which he said: 

I am not a politician. I am not interfer- 
ing in that respect. I am now speaking as 
an American citizen proud of his country 
and who must deplore this riotous, blas- 
phemous communism at the very doors of 
our country, without, it would seem, a 
single protest from any one in high position 
whose voice would carry across the Rio 
Grande and influence some one against 
this wolfish hunting down of perfectly inno- 
cent Mexicans whose only crime is their 
determination to serve God. What is the 
real reason of all this silence? Of course 
we have our reasons for thinking there are 


influences not entirely imbued with the high- 
est motives. 


SENATE INVESTIGATION OF HEARST 
“REVELATIONS” 


oo special committee of five United 
States Senators, headed by Senator 
Reed of Pennsylvania, and charged with 
the investigation of the alleged documents, 
published in the Hearst newspapers in the 
latter part of 1927, which purport to show, 
among other things, that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment authorized the payment of $1,215,- 
000 to four United States Senators, held 
its first open hearing on Dec. 15. At 
that time it was revealed through the orig- 
inals of the alleged documents submitted 
to the committee by William Randolph 
Hearst that the four Senators for whom 
the money was purported to have been ap- 


propriated were Senators Borah, Norris, La 
Follette and Heflin. Three of these Senators 
at once appeared before the committee and 
entered denials that they had ever received 
any money from the Mexican Government, 
and further, that they had ever been ap- 
proached by any one concerning the matter. 


Similar denials were made by Senator 
Norris in a statement from his sickbed. 

A number of witnesses testified before 
the committee at the open hearings, among 
them being Mr. Hearst and various mem- 
bers of the staff of the Hearst publications; 
Dudley Field Malone, who was named in 
the alleged documents as the proposed in- 
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termediary between the Mexican Govern- 
ment and the United States Senators; Mex- 
ican Consul General Elias, who was alleged 
to have been authorized to disburse the 
“slush” fund; John Page, the author of the 
articles in the Hearst papers that were 
based upon the alleged documents; and 
Miguel Avila, who claims to have witnessed 
the extraction of the original documents 
from the departmental files in Mexico City 
and from those in the Mexican Consulate 
General in New York. 

The testimony given before the committee 
is too voluminous for detailed analysis. It 
is clear from the testimony, however, that 
the avowed confidence of Mr. Hearst and 
members of his publishing staff in the au- 
thenticity of the alleged documents which 
they published rests solely upon the unsup- 
ported statements of Miguel Avila that they 
were genuine; it is also clear that no serious 
effort was made by any one connected with 
the Hearst publications to prove the authen- 
ticity of the documents before they were 
published. Furthermore, considerable evi- 
dence was laid before the committee that 
tends to discredit the alleged authenticity 
of the documents. For example, officials 
of the cable and telegraph companies oper- 
ating between the United States and Mexico 
testified on Dec. 17 that their files showed 
no record of any money having been trans- 
ferred to Consul General Elias by his Gov- 
ernment, as the alleged documents assert 
was the case. Three days later Robert H. 
Murray, a former newspaper man in Mex- 


BILL, submitted by President Calles, 

which amends Articles 14 and 15 of 
the Mexican petroleum law, was passed 
by the Mexican Congress late in De- 
cember. The amendments do away with the 
objectionable fifty-year “confirmatory con- 
cessions” offered in exchange for valid titles 
acquired by oil companies before May 1, 
1917. On the other hand, they confirm con- 
tracts, made before May 1, 1917, with sur- 
face owners for subsoil rights for an in- 
definite time—namely, for the term of the 
contracts. 

The censorship of cables and telegrams 
from Mexico, which was in effect first from 
April 21 to Sept. 12, in connection with the 
expulsion of the Catholic prelates, and was 
again restored on Oct. 2, in connection with 
the Gomez-Serrano rebellion, was officially 
lifted on Dee. 9. 

A shipment of 210 rifles and 36,000 
rounds of ammunition which was seized by 
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ico City, offered testimony that was de- 
signed to show that Miguel Avila was a 
well-known professional peddler in Mexico 
City of spurious documents. Testimony to 
the same effect was offered to the commit- 
tee on Dec. 27 by F. Y. McLaughlin, an 
American engineer, whose business is prin- 
cipally in Mexico City. Counsel for Mr. 
Hearst reported to the Senate committee on 
Jan. 4 that handwriting experts employed 
by Mr. Hearst had pronounced the docu- 
ments as “spurious,” and had declared that 
there were numerous inconsistencies in the 
mechanical preparation of the alleged docu- 
ments that practically stamped them as 
being not genuine. 

A scathing attack upon Mr. Hearst for 
having published the documents without 
having attempted to ascertain whether they 
were authentic was contained in a letter 
from Senator Norris that was read in the 
Senate on Dec. 19. This attack was the in- 
spiration for four members of the investi- 
gating committee who were present that 
day to take the floor, and to report that 
no evidence had been found that any United 
States Senator had received a cent from the 
Mexican Government or had even been ap- 
proached in connection with the alleged 
Mexican “slush” fund. The same day Mr. 
Hearst published an open letter by way of 
answer to Senator Norris. In it he as- 
serted that “these Mexican documents are 
apparently quite authentic, and * * * no 
proof whatever has been produced of their 
lack of authenticity.” 


United States Customs officers at Laredo, 
Texas, last April, when relations between 
the Governments of the United States and 
Mexico were very strained, was permitted 
to go forward to the Mexican Customs 
guard at Nuevo Laredo on Dec. 7. It was 
officially announced in Washington on Dec. 
27 that the Department of State was giving 
“consideration” to the question of the pur- 
chase of arms and munitions in this country 
by the Calles Government. The same day 
the Department of State gave permission 
for the Mexican Government to purchase 
the plane in which Mrs. Evangeline Lind- 
bergh’s party flew from Detroit to Mexico 
City. 

Arthur Bliss Lane, former First Secre- 
tary of the United States Embassy in Mex- 
ico, became chief of the Mexican Division 
of the Department of State on Dec. 12. He 
succeeded Franklin Mott Gunther, who re- 
signed the post because of ill-health. 
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The Mexican Senate late in December 
passed a bill which invites all Latin-Amer- 
ican countries to amend their constitutions 
so as to grant citizens of other Spanish- 
speaking countries rights equal to those en- 
joyed by their nationals. Senator Alvarez, 
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the author of the bill, declared that it was 
intended to strengthen friendships among 
the Latin-American nations and to pave the 
way for further efforts toward bringing 
about the establishment of a Spanish-speak- 
ing union. 


EVENTS IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


Ce CHARLES’ A. _ LIND- 
A BERGH’S good-will tour was extended 
from Mexico into the Central American 
countries, where he was as enthusiastically 
received as had been the case in Mexico 
City. Guatemala City was reached in a 
seven-hour non-stop flight from Mexico City 
on Dec. 28. There he was formally greeted 
by President Chacon on Dec. 29 as “a mes- 
senger of good-will and the highest repre- 
sentative of American manhood.” From 
Guatemala City Colonel] Lindbergh flew to 
Belise, British Honduras, and from there 
on Jan. 1 he made a non-stop flight to San 
Salvador, capital of the Republic of El 
Salvador. Two days later he flew to Teguci- 
galpa, capital of Honduras. From there he 
flew to Managua, Nicaragua, Costa Rica 


and finally Panama, reaching the latter on . 


Jan. 9. 


N\y] ICARAGUA —Sanguinary hostilities, 


~ with fatalities on both sides, con- 
tinued into the new year in the war that 
has been waged for some months between 
United States marines and native con- 
stabulary on the one hand and, on the other, 
Liberals under General Sandino, who re- 
fuse to accept the Stimson disarmament 
plan imposed upon Nicaragua by the United 
States last Summer. Colonel Mason Gulick, 
Commander of marines in Nicaragua, stated 
on Dec. 12 that in the preceding few days, 
in four skirmishes, fifteen Nicaraguans had 
been killed by marines and Nicaraguan 
national guardsmen. In a battle on Dec. 18, 
which followed an attack on marines and 
guardsmen by a rebel band of 200, one ma- 
rine, John H. Calloway, was killed. Ten 
days later, in a clash between rebels and a 
patrol of marines and native constabulary, 
one Nicaraguan was killed and four were 
made prisoners. In a bloody encounter be- 
tween marines and dissident Liberals near 
Quilali on Dec. 30 five marines were killed 
and twenty-three were wounded; two days 
later, in an offensive movement initiated by 
the marines, one was killed and five wound- 
ed. From the standpoint of casualties these 
two engagements were the most expensive 
for the marines since they landed in Nica- 
ragua Over a year ago. The casualties 


among the Liberals could not be ascer- 
tained. Orders were issued in Wash- 
ington on Jan. 3 for the immediate dis- 
patch of 1,000 additional marines to Nica- 
ragua. At that time a total of 1400 en- 
listed men and 80 officers comprised the 
force of United States marines in Nicara- 
gua. This number has been maintained 
since last August when the force was re- 
duced. 


ONDURAS—A treaty between the 
United States and Honduras, which 
provides for unconditional, in place of condi- 
tional, most-favored-nation treatment was 
signed at Tegucigalpa on Dec. 7. 


| SALVADOR—For participation in an 
abortive rebellion against the Govern- 
ment, two military officers were court- 
martialed and shot at San Salvador on Dec. 
7. After suppressing the rebellious move- 
ment, the Government temporarily pro- 
claimed a state of siege. Several others 
who were implicated were reported to have 
been court-martialed and executed on 


Dec. 9. 


Here’s hoping Uncle hits the apple 
—Sioux City (la.) Tribune 
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continues his vigorous policy of sup- 

pressing all possible opposition to 
his policies in an effort to bring about the 
regeneration of the republic. The dismissal 
of José Santos Salas, the able Minister of 
Hygiene and Social Security and the leader 
of the Labor Party, is the most conspicu- 
ous of his recent arbitrary acts. In a let- 
ter to him demanding his resignation Presi- 
dent Ibanez declared that he was responsi- 
ble for the failure of certain parts of the 
educational program; that he harbored 
ideas inimical to the welfare of the State, 
and that he failed to understand the Presi- 
dent’s manner of thinking. A little later 
Senor Salas received an order from the 
Minister of War to go to Europe on a mis- 
sion of minor importance to the Govern- 
ment. This dismissal is of unusual signifi- 
cance, for it indicates, on the one hand, 
that President Ibafez is determined to 


(5 ‘continse CARLOS IBANEZ of Chile 


break with the Labor faction, and, on the 
other, that he has the power to bring this 
about without much immediate danger to 
himself. It will be recalled that Senor Salas 
was the candidate of the Labor Party for 
the Presidency of Chile in 1926 against 


Sefor Figueroa-Larrain; that President 
Figueroa-Larrain appointed Colonel Carlos 
Ibanez Minister of Interior, a position car- 
rying with it the Vice Presidency of the 
republic; that Colonel Ibafiez became Presi- 
dent upon the resignation of President 
Figueroa-Larrain in April of last year; that 
President Ibanez appointed Sefor Salas 
Minister of Hygiene and Social Security, 
and that this appointment was made for the 
purpose of conciliating the Labor faction. 
It also will be recalled that President Ibaiiez 
allowed himself to be proclaimed the legiti- 
mate successor of President José Manuel 
Balmaceda by accepting at the hands of his 
son, Enrique Balmaceda Toro, at a public 
gathering and amid great pomp and cere- 
mony, on July 21, 1927, the day before his 
inauguration, the sash worn by the mar- 
tyred President—Balmaceda senior commit- 
ted suicide after having been defeated in 
the civil war—and preserved in the family 
until a worthy successor should have been 
chosen. Senor Balmaceda Toro was subse- 
quently appointed Minister of the Interior. 
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The question may well be asked, in view of 
the dismissal of Senor Salas: How long 
will Senor Balmaceda Toro remain in the 
good graces of his chief? 

President Ibafiez’s methods of dealing 
with undesirables have caused much criti- 
cism in liberal circles in South America and 
have particularly aroused the ire of the 
learned editor of El Dia of Montevideo, 
who, in a recent editorial, denounces them 
with no uncertain emphasis. He begins by 
stating that the banishment of so many 
political leaders* has caused a great sen- 
sation in all America, and denounces the 
offensive nature of the banishment and 
deportations, pointing out that the victims 
have been forcibly separated from their 
families, their interests and their prefer- 
ences, and have been neither informed of 
the charges against them nor given a triai 
before legally constituted juridical  tri- 
bunals. A curt order to leave the republic 
within a given time or an equally curt order 
to be present at a given time and place for 
deportation seems all that is required. The 
islands of Juan Fernandez, famed in litera- 
ture as the setting for Defoe’s immortal 
Robinson Crusoe, situated far out in the 
broad Pacific, arid and almost uninhabita- 
ble, have become the Devil’s Island of Chile, 
to which a large number of political de- 
portees have been sent. It is evident, de- 
clares the editor, that there can be no talk 
of democracy in a land where fundamental 
liberties are thus flouted. He admits that 
the old parliamentary system, established 
under the Constitution of 1833, had become 
intolerable and that a change in the funda- 
mental law was imperative; the remedy, 
however, does not lie in the triumph of 
the Presidential principle as incorporated 
in the new Constitution, but in the estab- 
lishment of a true balance between the 
different coordinating branches of the Na- 
tional Government. 

The reply of President Ibdjiez to all criti- 


*Among the exiles are Alessandri, father 
and son; Barros Jarpo, Santiago Labarca, 
Rafael Luis Gumucio, Manuel Rivas Vicuna, 
Elogio Rojas Mery, Ramon y Luis Gutier- 
rez, Enrique Matta Conteras, Labarca, Luis 
Alberto Cariola, Manuel Hidalgo and Luis 
Salas Romo. 
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cism, in so far as he makes replies, is that 
the serious condition of Chile demands dras- 
tic measures. In an interview with a cor- 
yespondent from the United States he 
recently explained the situation in the re- 
public and the program which he intends 
to follow. There are, he pointed out, really 
only two problems upon the proper solution 
of which depends the regeneration of Chile. 
One is the balancing of the national budget, 
the other the formation 6f a “new national 
mentality, comprising honesty, sobriety and 
austerity in customs, expenditures and so- 
cial life.’ The solution of the first he hopes 
to accomplish by more economical conduct 
of public affairs, by prosecuting adminis- 
trative scandals and by punishing corrupt 
functionaries. The solution of the second 
will come about, he explained, through a 
proper system of education. ‘Educational 
reforms,” he declared, “inspired by prac- 
tical and patriotic sentiments should give 
us citizens well prepared, with aspirations 
and the mentality and capacity to work for 
the building of the nation.” 

lt may be said in conclusion that while 
there is much adverse criticism of the pol- 
icy pursued by President Ibafiez the policy 
has not been without its good results. There 
has been relatively very marked material 
progress in the past several months; indus- 
try and commerce have increased, unem- 
ployment has decreased and finances have 
been improved. A new nationalism is being 
developed—or rather revived—that bids 
fair, so we are informed, to bring about a 
real rejuvenation of the people and of the 


OTHER EVENTS IN 


A RGENTINA.—President Alvear recom- 
IX mended to the Senate of Argentina, 
through Dr. Antonio Sagarna, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, the elevation of the lega- 
tions in London, Paris, Mexico City, Mon- 
tevideo and Lima to the rank of embassies. 
Dr. Sagarna, in his speech in the Senate, 
declared that such action would be in keep- 
ing with the policy of reciprocal relations 
which Argentina is seeking to establish 
among nations. The relations between 
Great Britain and Argentina, he pointed 
out, are most cordial, intimate, significant 
and of transcendent importance to Argen- 
tina, and it was therefore highly proper 
that the diplomatic agent at the Court of 
St. James’s should be raised to the rank of 
Ambassador. The relations between France 
and Argentina are of an even more inti- 
mate character, as France rendered very 
great aid to Argentina during the period of 
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land, and there is a freshness and a youth- 
ful buoyancy about this newly awakened 
spirit that portends great good for the 
Chilean people. For all of which the 
Chilean people should be justly grateful. 
The student of history must be allowed, 
however, to remind them of the fact that 
the present crisis cannot be so easily weath- 
ered. The main trouble with Chile is just 
this effort of a single dominant class to 
solve the problems of the nation single- 
handed, striving, while so doing, to per- 
petuate its grip upon the affairs of State 
and prevent this power from falling into 
the hands of any other class or classes in 
the republic. There is, therefore, nothing 
fundamentally new about the present situa- 
tion in Chile, and the immutable laws of 
history are there at work as they are in 
other parts of the world and among other 
peoples. A class rule with a program that 
benefits one class only, as is the case in 
Chile and as has been the case since the 
nation was established, can never hope to 
escape perennial outbursts of the suppressed 
classes, outbursts in which these classes 
seek to secure self-expression—and efforts 
to suppress such classes permanently are 
inevitably doomed to failure. It is not only 
too much to expect that the Chilean people 
will do what greater people have failed to 
do, but to commend them for efforts such 
as the present régime is making would be 
to give them a false hope, indeed. Autoc- 
racy is bound in the end to defeat the very 
purpose for which the State has been called 
into existence. 
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emancipation and Argentina numbers 
among her citizens many people of French 
descent. The relations between Argentina 
and Mexico, a country in which genuine 
efforts are being made to elevate the native 
peoples to a higher plane of civilization, 
also are intimate and profoundly impor- 
tant. Argentina’s sense of duty to Mexico 
in her hour of need should prompt such 
recognition at this time. .As for Uruguay, 
she is almost a prolongation of Argentina 
herself; a country of the same type and 
with the same antecedents, her relations 
with Argentina demand the close relation 
which such action would make possible. The 
elevation of the legation at Lima also would 
seem necessary. 


OLIVIA.—An article in the Critica of 
Buenos Aires dealing with the recent 
Indian uprising in Bolivia has aroused a 
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storm of protest among the classes at- 
tacked. The article is by R. Hinosoja, a 
Bolivian .student in the Argentinian capi- 
tal. Senor Hinosoja condemns the Govern- 
ment of his country for its failure to deal 
with the Indian problem as befits its grav- 
ity and importance. He declares that the 
agitation against communism which is being 
carried on by the Government is merely a 
blind behind which the exploitation of the 
unfortunate natives can go on unmolested. 
He reminds his Government and its sup- 
porters of the fact that there are 1,500,000 
Indians in Bolivia out of a population of 
2,300,000; that there has been and still 
is a deliberate plan to keep the Indians 
in the blackest ignorance; that they are 
denied the liberties usually allowed all 
free peoples, and that they are purposely 
kept in this state of degradation in order 
better to exploit them. The Indians are 
still forced to render the hated pongueja, 
the personal service demanded by the mas- 
ters of the Indians, he declares, the sup- 
porters of this intolerable condition being 
the clergy, the Mayors of municipalities, 
the padrones (owners of estates on which 
the Indians work in practical slavery), the 
scheming politicians and unscrupulous Gov- 
ernment officials. Among the powerful 
padrones he includes the Patios, the Soux, 
the Aramayas, Escalier Navajas and An- 
tezanas, and among the politicians assist- 
ing them he includes Sefores Siles, Diez de 
Medinas, Villanueva and Saavedra. 

It is of interest in this connection that 
Colonel Gonzalez Flor, the commander of 
the Bolivian forces sent to pacify the In- 
dians, after a fairly thorough investiga- 
tion found that the real authors of the 
uprising were the clergy, the Mayors of 
municipalities, the padrones and the un- 
scrupulous Government officials, and that 
many of the Indians who participated ir 
the revolt knew little about and cared less 
for communism, being primarily concerned 
in protecting their property and in secur- 
ing redress for grievous wrongs done to 
them. He did find, however, that the im- 
mediate cause of the uprising was the ac- 
tivities of communists among the Indians, 
and that the whole situation was very 
gravely aggravated by communist agitators. 


OLOMBIA.—According to official gov- 

ernmental reports from Bogota, Co- 
lombia has made a very substantial mate- 
rial progress since 1922. The returns from 
coal, petroleum, gold, platinum, copper, iron 
and emerald production have been increas- 
ing on a very satisfactory scale, and Co- 
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lombia still leads the world in output of 
emeralds. Production of bananas, tobacco, 
cotton, sugar and stock has increased dur- 
ing this period; Colombia is now the second 
largest coffee producer in the world. Her 
financial condition is very satisfactory; the 
gold peso, valued at $.9733 at par, is quoted 
at a premium, the only other coin so quoted 
being the Argentine peso. The national 
debt of the republic has been reduced from 
more than $45,000,000 in 1922 to about $23,- 
000,000 in 1927—a reduction of more than 
50 per cent. The total wealth of the coun. 
try is estimated at $6,000,000,000, or about 
$6 an individual, and there has been an 
annual surplus since 1922 ranging from 
$15,000,000 to $7,000,000. 

In 1922 the Government of the United 
States agreed to pay the Colombian Govern- 
ment $25,000,000 in gold, to be paid in five 
instalments of $5,000,000 each. The whole 
sum had been paid by July, 1927, and is 
being used in the construction and improve- 
ment of public works, notably fifteen rail- 
way lines and a canal. 

A New York syndicate recently offered 
for sale bonds of a loan of $25,000,000 at 6 
per cent., the proceeds to be used to im- 
prove further the transportation system 
of the republic. 


ERU.—The recent inauguration of the 

Naval League of Peru has aroused no 
little interest in South America. The 
league has for its motto “Our future is on 
the sea,” and hopes to focus national atten- 
tion on the whole problem of national de- 
fense, as well as the navy and its needs. 
Branches of the league are to be organized 
in every important city in the republic 
and a general drive to put through the 
Administration program of national de- 
fense is to be made. President Leguia took 
part in the ceremonies of inauguration in 
the Naval Club of Callao and the follow- 
ing paragraphs from his speech on that 
occasion are illuminating: 


I am the friend of peace. But peace does 
not and cannot imply lack of foresight 
* * * Lack of foresight was always one 
of the obstacles to our national progress in 
the days of peace, and in the hour of war, 
when everything was perishing in our midst, 
it sowed desolation and ruin and mutilated 
the country. This same lack of foresight 
immobilized us in the post-war period and 
displayed us before the world as a nation 
incapable of mastering its destinies. Such 
is the appalling picture of the Past. 

_ But the Present is another matter. Peru 
is rising to heights which not even the most 
optimistic could have foreseen. The first 
duty of a Government, as I understand it, 
is to make every effort not only to consoli- 
date that progress but also to place it on 2 
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level with those who by their intrigues might 

compromise our splendid future. * I 
formulate the hope that our navy, which has 
written some of the most glorious pages of 
our history, may be able to rise equal, 
should the need arise, to our most glorious 
traditions. 

The sentiments expressed in this speech 
find further significance in the fact that 
the Peruvian Constitution has recently been 
amended to allow re-election of the 
President of the republic without any re- 
strictions. 


,  fopracrcna sige ret lot of a dictator 
even in South America is not always 


an easy one. He may be able to prevent 
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criticism of his policy in his own country, 
but he cannot always count upon the same 
protection in foreign countries. A recent 
instance of this was the severe rebuke ad- 
ministered to President Gomez of Venezuela 
by the President of the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The latter addressed a 
letter to President Gomez requesting him to 
grant to the citizens of Venezuela social 
and economic rights which are usually ac- 
corded in all free countries. That there is 
need of such a request is shown by the fact 
that no single group at the recent confer- 
ence gave a more severe arraignment of 
existing conditions than did the Venezuelan 
delegation. 


Church vs. State in Great Britain 
By RALSTON HAYDEN 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN; CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


which the State possesses over the 
Established Church in England, the 
British House of Commons on Dec. 15 re- 
jected the revised prayer book which, after 
twenty years of consideration, the consti- 
tuted authorities of the Anglican Church 
presented for Parliamentary confirmation. 
The proposed changes had previously been 
approved by a three to one vote in the House 
of Lords. The debate in both chambers was 
carried on with intense emotion and stirred 
both Parliament and the country as has no 
other discussion since the days of August, 
1914. In plain words, the question at issue 
was whether the Commons should sanction 
an alteration in the prayerbook, which, in 
the opinion of many ecclesiatics and lay- 
men, would involve an acceptance of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation in the com- 
munion service and bring the Church of 
England into substantial accord with the 
Church of Rome on this fundamental point 
of religious belief. This sanction the Com- 
mons refused to grant. The proposed re- 
vision thus dramatically brought into public 
attention the growing cleav age between the 
Protestant and Catholic wings of the Angli- 
can Church and its failure to receive Parlia- 
mentary sanction caused widespread discus- 
sion of the desirability of the separation of 
Church and State in England. 
The actual connotations of the existence 
of a State church are difficult for an 
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American to comprehend, and it has been 
so long since the State exercised its power 
to thwart the deliberately expressed will of 
the Church in England that Englishmen 
have heretofore scarcely realized that the 
Church is completely the creature of the 
Civil Government; yet the organization, doc- 
trine and ritual of the Church of England 
were sanctioned by statute, so that they can 
be changed only by act of Parliament. The 
present prayerbook was adopted by the 
Act of Uniformity of 1662. The Sovereign 
must be a member of the Church. Twenty- 
four Bishops and the two Archbishops sit 
and voie in the House of Lords. The Arch- 
bishops and Bishops are appointed by the 
Crown upon the nomination of the Prime 
Minister, as are high civil and military of- 
ficials, while many of the lesser ecclesiasti- 
cal officers are named by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Prelates of the Church of England 
officate in practically every religious ser- 
vice performed for the British Government. 

Although the separation of the Anglican 
Church from Rome made the former a 
“protestant” organization, there remained 
within the Church a body of men who were 
still closely allied with the Roman Catholics 
in doctrinal beliefs. The thirty-nine articles 
of doctrine, confirmed by statute in 1571, 
were intentionally drafted to include a wide 
range of opinion. The prayerbook, on the 
other hand, although allowing a consider- 
able latitude of belief, prescribed the ritual 
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of the Church with great minuteness and 
directed that the standard be conformed to 
with complete rigidity. For the past eighty 
or ninety years, however, the “ritualistic 
movement” with its Roman rites and vest- 
ments has gained an increasing hold upon 
the English clergy. The recent debates 
brought forth from the spokesmen for the 
Church in the House of Lords admissions 
that the Bishops during recent years had 
been quite unable to enforce the ancient 
law against thousands of clergy who were 
more nearly Roman than Anglican in doc- 
trine and practice. Parliament therefore in 
1904 authorized ecclesiastical authorities to 
revise their prayerbook and present their 
revision to Parliament for approval. The 
understanding was that the new ritual would 
be one that could and would be enforced. 
Concerning the debate on the revision in 
the House of Lords, The Spectator re- 
marked: “In no debate in the House of 
Lords since the war has there been so much 
animation, and no other has attracted such 
large and deeply interested audiences.” It 
was the Archbishop of Canterbury who first 
presented the Church’s case for the revision. 
The measure, the Primate declared, was the 
answer of the Church and churchmen to 
charges of indiscipline, long levied and 


studiously examined for the past twenty-one 


years. The new proposals, he said, con- 
tained no vestige of a departure from the 
principles of the Reformation. The reason 
for change was that the Bishops, accused of 
allowing indiscipline, found that their rules 
of discipline were the antiquated formulae 
of 1662, and a premium was accordingly 
set upon irregularities by the impossibility 
of enforcing the obsolete rules. The pro- 
posed changes were passed by an over- 
whelming episcopal, clerical and lay major- 
ity in the Church Assembly, and the verdict 
was confirmed by 80 per cent. of the di- 
ocesan conferences. No fundamental prin- 
ciple was involved in the carefully safe- 
guarded power of the Bishops to authorize 
reservation of the sacrament. Modern 
rules, howéver, meant the enforcement of 
discipline by the Bishops and the encourage- 
ment of loyalty. Many clergy who would 
not conform to the present rules would obey 
the revised ones. At peace within herself 
at last, the united Church would be able to 
fulfill her great trust of working for the 
betterment of the nation. 

The chief grounds upon which the revision 
was attacked in the Lords were that the 
measure was “a surrender to Anglo-Catho- 
lic schismatics who were seeking to under- 
mine the work of the Reformation and that 
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_ John Bull: ‘I might as well acknowledge 
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the compromise would not in fact bring 
either peace or orthodoxy within the 
Church.” The revision, however, carried 
by a vote of 241 to 88. 

When the proposed revision reached the 
House of Commons there occurred one of 
those rarest of parliamentary occasions—a 
debate which actually changed votes and 
determined the fate of the measure under 
discussion. The attendance was unusually 
large and representative, 447 members out 
of 615 being present and voting. By gen- 
eral opinion the opponents of the measure 
distinctly outdebated those who supported 
it, although the Prime Minister, Sir Hugh 
Cecil, and other brilliant leaders were 
among the latter group. Sir William Joyn- 
son-Hicks, the Home Secretary, led the at- 
tack. He declared that the only question to 
consider was not whether the proposed doc- 
trines were right or wrong, but whether 
they were the doctrines of the Church of 
England. He concluded that they were not 
and declared that in the revision the Bish- 
ops proposed to surrender to the “Romish 
practices” which they had tolerated for the 
past twenty years because they were impo- 
tent to deal with them. 

Even more plainly spoke Rosslyn Mitchell. 
Mr. Mitchell said that as a Presbyterian he 


regretted that any responsibility for the ~ 


Church of England had been laid upon Par- 
liament, but that, nevertheless, he would not 
shirk his duty. The dividing line between 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
churches was the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation. The Church of England had hith- 
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erto kept upon the Protestant side, but if 
she adopted the deposited book England 
would be made Rome in a generation. 

Applying the reasoning of Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks and Mr. Mitchell, Sir John 
Simon told the House that they must re- 
member that there was a vast mass of peo- 
ple outside of the Church of England who 
acquiesced in establishment only because 
and so long as that church was a Protestant 
reformed church. 

Despite the appeal of the Prime Minister 
to the House to support the compromise 
which the Church had reached and uphold 
the authority of that organization, the Com- 
mons finally rejected the measure by 247 
votes to 205. The whips being taken off 
for the vote, the division cut across all party 
lines. The Conservatives were almost 
equally divided for and against the meas- 
ure; of the Labor members present 35 voted 
for and 54 against, while almost all the 
Liberals who were present were against 
confirmation, 

The division within the Church, which the 
rejection has brought almost to the point of 
crisis, may perhaps be best shown by two 
Episcopal statements made apropos of the 
action of the House of Commons. Dr. Barnes, 
Bishop of Birmingham, the outspoken lead- 
er of the “Protestant” wing, declared: “The 
representatives of the English people have 
saved the doctrine of the English Church. 
The Commons have shown that they will not 
surrender the religious heritage which 
comes to us from the Reformation. I am 
profoundly thankful. * * * Now the way 
is open for constructive reform which shall 
preserve the traditional character of the 
Church of England.” 

The Bishop of Plymouth, on the other 
hand, stated: “I regard the rejection of the 
new prayerbook as the heaviest blow struck 
at the Church in my lifetime. * * * No 
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Church with a particle of self-respect could 
accept such a verdict as final. There must 
be no hasty action, but the claims of party 
organizations to destroy by political action 
what the Church through its properly con- 
stituted machinery has created in twenty 
years of labor is intolerable.” 

A layman’s view, which expresses a feel- 
ing apparently widely held in England, was 
set forth by Sir John Simon: “It is the 
State connection which causes the whole 
difficulty. If only the Church of England 
will put herself in a position to claim free- 
dom in matters of liturgy and doctrine from 
Parliamentary control she will find none 
more ready to support and defend her claim 
to settle for herself the direction in which 
she wishes to go, whatever that direction 
may be, than the Liberals of the House of 
Commons.” 

On Dec. 22 the Archbishop of Canterbury 
announced that the House of Bishops had 
resolved “to reintroduce the measure in the 
Church Assembly as soon as possible, with 
such changes, and such changes only, as 
may tend to remove misapprehensions and 
make clearer and more explicit its inten- 
tions and limitations.” Meantime, the Pri- 
mate requested the clergy “for the sake of 
peace and unity in the Church” to discon- 
tinue any usages which the new prayerbook 
forbids and urged churchmen who opposed 
the measure to “do and say nothing to in- 
crease our difficulties.” 

The ultimate historical significance of this 
dramatic exercise of the power of the State 
over the Church probably will not be fully 
apparent for a long time to come. The epi- 
sode, however, revealed a widespread and 
deep-seated public interest in the Estab- 
lished Church and what it stands for in 
English life, which in itself is of great sig- 
nificance in this transitional period of 
British institutions. 


OTHER EVENTS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


YREAT BRITAIN—Following the an- 
cient ceremonies, Parliament was pro- 
rogued by the Royal Commissioners on Dec. 
22 to meet on Feb. 7. The King’s speech 
briefly reviewed the political events of the 
year as viewed by the Government, ex~ 
pressed satisfaction at the steady growth 
and increasing influence of the League of 
Nations and pledged a continuation of the 
British policy of cooperation with it. 

The “temporary failure” of the Geneva 
Conference on the Limitation of Naval 
Armaments was regretted, and the state- 
ment was made that the British Govern- 


ment had “no intention of embarking on an 
increase in its naval building program, 
which is based upon a considered view of 
the defensive needs of my widespread em- 
pire.” 

During the month under review an un- 
usually lively interest in party politics con- 
tinued to manifest itself. On Dec. 6 Philip 
Snowden, who was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the MacDonald Government, re~ 
signed from the Independent Labor Party 
and joined the ranks of the Labor Party. 
“The old Independent Labor Party, by cre- 
ating the Labor Party,” stated Mr. Snow- 
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den, “has made a far greater power and a 
fuller instrument for establishing a So- 
cialist State than it could ever hope to. be 
and might now be well content to merge 
itself in the larger life.’ The immediate 
cause of Mr. Snowden’s transfer of mem- 
bership, however, was generally attributed 
to differences between himself and the 
I. L. P. with reference to the surtax, which 
is under consideration as the chief plank in 
Labor’s fiscal platform. 

Economically, the most striking develop- 
ment of the month was the shipment of 
gold from New York to London for the first 
time since 1914 and the purchase of £1,500,- 
000 of this metal by the Bank of England. 
Although bankers did not expect that regu- 
lar shipments would be resumed, yet the 
year ended with a satisfactory outlook in 
finance, commerce and industry. 

Thomas Hardy, regarded by many as the 
greatest English writer of his time, died on 
Jan. 11 at the age of 87. 


USTRALIA—From Nov. 21 until Dec. 
7 coastal and overseas shipping was 
practically brought to a standstill in the 
chief Australian seaports by a dispute be- 
tween the shipowners’ organization and the 
Waterside Workers’ Federation. Hundreds 
of vessels lay silent at their docks or moor- 
ings, and more than 35,000 dock workers 
were idle. 

The chief points at issue in the tie-up 
were the questions of overtime and of 
whether the longshoremen should work in 
one or two shifts per day. The shipowners 
declared that in both matters the workers 
had systematically disregarded the previous 
rulings of the Industrial Arbitration Court, 
and by instituting illegal regulations of 
their own had created an impossible situa- 
tion at the wharves. On Dec. 1 the Federal 
Government prepared to interfere in the dis- 
pute by securing the passage of the follow- 
ing motion: “In view of the great loss, un- 
employment and general distress, which will 
inevitably result from a continuation of the 
serious industrial disturbance in the water- 
side industry, this House affirms its sup. 
port of the Government in taking any action 
it thinks necessary in cooperation with the 
Governments of the States as far as possible 
to maintain law and order and insure the 
continuance of services essential to the well- 
being of the Commonwealth.” 

' The Government, however, did not forcibly 
intervene, vor in the end the strike and 
lockout were terminated by compromise 
sanctioned by an interim decree of the 
court. In essence, the agreement was that 
the federation must agree to abide by the 


rules of the Arbitration Court and the local 
union regulations conflicting with them 
should be repealed; that the overtime dis- 
pute should be “declared off,’ and that the 
practice concerning shifts which prevailed 
before the cessation of work should be con- 
tinued while the court investigated the situ- 
ation further. It was in the latter under- 
standing that the unions carried their point. 
No matter of principle was settled by the 
struggle, but almost every business in the 
Commonwealth suffered by the prolonged 
loss of shipping facilities. 

One important effect of the shipping tie- 
up was to increase public interest in the 
Government’s bill to amend the Conciliation 
and Arbitration act, which came to second 
reading in the House of Representatives on 
Dec. 15. This measure is designed along 
the lines of the familiar Trades Disputes 
bill, passed by the Baldwin Government in 
Great Britain, and is intended to protect the 
community at large from the worst effects 
of struggles between employers and organ- 
ized labor. The chief provisions of the 
measure are as follows: The penalty for 
“doing anything in the nature of a lockout 
or a strike” is fixed at £1,000 for an indus- 
trial organization or an employer and £50 
for any other person; it is an offense to de- 
clare goods or places “black”; an organiza- 
tion is held liable for the acts of its mem- 
bers unless it has expelled the offending 
members; the Arbitration Court is author- 
ized to disallow any union rule which it 
considers contrary to law or to an award 
of the court or to be tyrannical, oppressive 
or unreasonable; penalties are laid against 
any form of intimidation or persecution 
against any person to prevent his offering 
or accepting work under an award of the 
court. 

It is obvious from the provisions which 
have been mentioned that the chief purposes 
of the bill are to protect the individual 
union man in the exercise of his rights as 
a member of his organization and to in. 
crease the power of the Arbitration Court 
to enforce its awards against either employ- 
ers or organized labor. The measure is, of 
course, bitterly opposed by the union lead- 
ers and the Labor Party in the Federal 
Legislature. 


EW ZEALAND—Early in December 
~ the Samoan Royal Commission, ap- 
pointed to investigate the Government of 
Western Samoa, brought in a report which 
held that all of the material charges against 
the Administration had been disproved and 
completely supported the official conduct of 
the Administrator. The findings of the com- 
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mission exonerated the Government, which 
New Zealand established in the former Ger- 
man colony under mandate from the Council 
of the League of Nations in 1920, from 
charges of arbitrary and autocratic con- 
duct, repeated violations of the rights of 
natives and foreign residents and gross ad- 
ministrative inefficiency. The report was 
received with great interest not only in New 
Zealand, but throughout the world because 
of its bearing upon the operation of the 
mandate system established by the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

The Constitution of Western Samoa was 
established by the Samoa act, 1921, of New 
Zealand. The Government consists of an 
Administrator, appointed by the Governor 
General of New Zealand; a small Legisla- 
tive Council of official and non-official 
members appointed by the Governor Gen- 
eral and a High Court from which appeals 
may be made to the Supreme Court of New 
Zealand. A native Parliament called the 
Faipule, composed of native chiefs repre- 
senting every district in the islands and ap- 
pointed by the Administrator, meets twice 
a year to frame local ordinances which af- 
fect the native population and to express 
the wishes of the Samoans as to their gov- 
ernment. The area of Western Samoa is 
about 1,260 square miles and the population 
approximately 39,000, of whom some 2,000 
are Europeans. 

The discontent which was the occasion of 
the present investigation arose soon after 
1921, but did not entail serious consequences 
until 1926. In October of that year, the re- 
port of the commission states, a citizens’ 
committee, organized and led by O. F. Nel- 
son and other white residents of the terri- 
tory, undertook to create a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction among the natives and to frus- 
trate and render ineffective the functioning 
of the Administration. A league of Samo- 
ans, the Mau, was formed for the purpose 
of obtaining native self-government. Pub- 
lic meetings were held and there was an or- 
ganized refusal among the members of the 
Mau to obey the laws and regulations, rec- 
ognize the authority of officials or to at- 
tend the meetings of the Legislative Coun- 
cil. Properly concluding, the commission 
declared, that the Mau had set out to para- 
lyze the activities of the Government and 
that seditious propaganda was constantly 
being distributed among the natives, the 
Administrator proceeded to exercise his 
powers of local banishment and compelled 
the leaders of the organization to disperse 
to their homes. 

Characterizing this action as tyrannical 
and destructive of the ancient rights of the 
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native chiefs, the British leaders of the op- 
position to the Government renewe:i their 
obstructive tactics in Samoa and carried to 
New Zealand a protest in which the Admin- 
istrator was accused of exercising a dicta- 
torship in the islands. These charges were 
reported by the Royal Commission to be 
groundless, and the banishment of local 
chiefs was upheld. 

Newspaper discussions of the investiga- 
tion and the incidents which gave rise to it 
indicated that differences between the Ad- 
ministration and certain European traders 
over the conditions under which copra, the 
chief product of the islands, was purchased 
from native producers furnished the real 
cause of the attacks upon the Government. 
These conditions were declared not to have 
been fair and reasonable to the natives. 
One price was fixed for all grades and there 
was no real competition among thé buy- 
ers. The Administration introduced a 
scheme for the grading of copra which pro- 
vided an incentive for the preparation of a 
better product and was designed to protect 
the ordinary native planter from unscrupu- 
lous dealers. This action, it was stated, 
precipitated the campaign against the Gov-~ 
ernment by a combination of disgruntled 
Europeans and discontented native leaders. 
Soon after the commission had presented its 
report three of the former were banished 
from Western Samoa. 


OUTH AFRICA—Of significance not 
\” only for South Africa, but for the world, 
was the fact that the 1927 output of gold 
in the Transvaal exceeded that of any year 
on record. The total output for the first 
eleven months was 9,280,000 ounces, while 
the output for all of 1926, a high record in 
the history of the Rand, was only 9,962,852 
ounces. 


NDIA—tThe forty-second session of the 

Indian National Congress, an unofficial 
organization representing every part of In- 
dia, met in Madras late in December, with 
some 5,000 delegates in attendance. The 
Congress adopted a resolution calling for a 
boycott of the British Statutory Commission 
recently appointed to investigate the work- 
ing of the present system of government 
in India, and declared complete national in- 
dependence to be the goal of the Indian peo- 
ple. As usual, resolutions were also adopted 
advocating greater unity between the Hindu 
and Moslem communities. To further this 
end the Congress went on record as approv- 
ing joint instead of communal electorates, 
with the reservation of seats for communal 
minorities on a population basis. 
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vote of the budget of 1928: It took 

all the driving power of M. Poincaré 
to repeat his triumph of last year and get 
his accounts settled for Christmas. When the 
Chamber finished voting the appropriations 
on Dec. 11 the balance of this 42,000,000,- 
000-franc budget was only 52,739,049 
francs. When the Senate made out its list 
of appropriations it announced a balance of 
218,000,000. On Dec. 25, however, at a 
quarter after six in the morning, when the 
budget finally emerged from a whole night’s 
wrangle during which it was sent back and 
forth six times between the Chamber and 
the Senate, and a final agreement had been 
reached under the threat of the Govern- 
ment’s resignation, the balance was much 
nearer the Chamber’s figures than the Sen- 
ate’s, namely 55,158,916 francs. 

This financial settlement will be account- 
ed as another of M. Poincaré’s triumphs, 
for which he deserves and receives due 
credit. To many, therefore, it seems that 
the time is ripe for the legal stabilization 
of the franc. If any one can accomplish the 
feat Poincaré is obviously the man, but no 
one has yet been able to wrest from him 
a statement committing him on that point, 
although he admitted its desirability. When 
speaking before the Senate on Dec. 22 he 
declared: “The excess of our exports per- 
mits us to believe that we could definitely 
organize the monetary situation on a 
sound basis. The favorable balance of pay- 
ments is the condition for any definite im- 
provement.” This optimistic statement was 
based on the fact that in November France 
exported $1,000,000 worth of goods more 
than she imported, having thus, for eleven 
months, a favorable trade balance of over 
2,00,000,000 francs. Moreover, the demand 
for stabilization seems to be pretty general. 
Not only manufacturers and business men, 
but even bondholders are anxious to know 
exactly where they stand. The only objection 
comes from the economists and financiers 
who believe that, with an internal debt of 
330,000,000,000 frances and a circulation of 
55,000,000,000, France cannot afford to 
stabilize at twenty-five to the dollar, and 
that the only way in which she will be able 
to carry the internal debt is by fixing the 
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value of the france at a lower figure. The 
example of Belgium, which stabilized at 
about thirty-five to the dollar, gives weight 
to this argument, and it is borne out by 
the experience of Northern France, which 
is suffering from a slight trade depression 
due to the competition of Belgium, where 
business is done on a much lower scale. 

The stabilization by Italy of the lira has 
not failed to impress the French public, and 
many IF'renchmen would hate, for sentimen- 
tal reasons, to stabilize the franc at less 
than one-fifth of its pre-war value. Even 
at that it will compare unfavorably with 
the lira, although it must be remembered 
that while Italy’s circulation, reckoned in 
francs, is only 17,500,000,000, that of France 
is 55,000,000,000, and the French internal 
debt is more than two and a half times 
that of Italy. 

Whatever happens and whether stabiliza- 
tion comes only after the election as pre- 
dicted, or, as in Italy, like a thunderbolt out 
of a clear sky, there is no doubt that, eco- 
nomically and financially, conditions are 
much improved, and France has regained 
the confidence which was so sadly shattered 
in 1926. 

There must also be an end to the belief 
so widely circulated abroad after the war, 
that France is not paying her way as she 
should. Senator Chéron, who is the peren- 
nial reporter of the Senatorial Finance Com- 
mittee, likes to remind the public that the 
French pay in taxes a total of 53,000,000,000 
francs; for, to the 42,000,000,000 of the reg- 
ular budget must be added 6,000,000,000 
for the sinking fund, and 5,000,000,000 for 
what may be termed State, county and muni- 
cipal taxes. In his report he calls atten- 
tion also to the fact that, last year, in spite 
of all efforts made, France’s internal debt 
increased by 17,354,000,000 francs, due par- 
tially to payments to the victims of the dev- 
astated regions. Against that figure, how- 
ever, must be set off a reduction of 6,375,- 
000,000 francs in the external commercial 
debt. 

The service of this debt absorbs 41.50 per 
cent. of what the Frenchman pays in taxes 
to his country. Senator Chéron has figured 
out in detail how every hundred francs (or 
four dollars) paid by the taxpayer is spent, 
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and this is the result of his calculations: 
While 41.50 per cent. goes to the public 
debt, 16 francs 44 centimes goes to pay war 
and old age pensions, and 16 francs 44 cen- 
times to pay the civil service. Fifteen 
francs 61 centimes are needed for the army 
and navy, 15 centimes for governmental ex- 
penses, 9 francs 86 centimes are needed for 
hospitals and the rearing of orphans. Six 
centimes are spent on France’s international 
expenses. These figures show the heavy 
burden that war has laid on the shoulders 
of the French taxpayer and the superhu- 
man effort that the country had to make 
to carry it. The general opinion is that the 
limit has been reached. 

The autonomist agitation in Alsace has 
caused the French Government to take 
certain repressive measures that had some 
further repercussion. Three autonomist 
papers, written in German, the Volk- 
stimme, the Wahrheit and the Zukunft, 
were forbidden by ministerial decree of 
Nov. 13 for their scurrilous attacks 
on the French régime and their anti- 
national attitude. While asked for by 
many patriotic agencies and generally ap- 
proved by the press of Alsace, this suppres- 
sion raised objections because it was based 
on a law of 1895 giving the Government 


the right to prohibit newspapers published 


“in a foreign language.” A Deputy of Bas 
Rhin wrote to Poincaré protesting in the 
name of the Popular Republic Union—the 
conservative Catholic Party—against the 
use of a law which assimilated German in 
Alsace to a foreign language. To this M. 
Poincaré replied frankly that there being 
in France no statute providing for the re- 
pression of acts, until now unheard of, that 
threaten “the principles of French unity and 
indivisibility,” it was necessary to apply 
to these journals a law originally drafted 
against foreign papers published in France 
for foreigners. 

The autonomists suffered some other set- 
backs. One M. Rossé, a leader of their 
party, a schoolmaster just dismissed for 
anti-French propaganda and editor of the 
clerical paper the Elsaesser Kurier, was ar- 
rested at the beginning of December for 
his share in the organization of a finan- 
cial society which violated in its circulars 
a law of 1926 punishing all attacks aiming 
to undermine the faith of the public in the 
financial credit of the State. A prominent 
lawyer, likewise committed to the autono- 
mist policy, was also implicated. On the 
other hand, the Bishop of Strasbourg sus- 
pended a priest, Abbé Fasshauer, former 
editor of the Volkstimme and one of the 
most violent agitators of the clerico-auton- 
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omist faction, who was recently mixed up in 
a brawl in a Strasbourg café. 

The Alsatian Communist Deputy, Hueber, 
had his fling in the Palais Bourbon, where 
on Dec. 8, he delivered such an abusive 
address that the Chamber, which had never 
heard anti-French sentiments uttered in its 
midst, were literally dumfounded and horri- 
fied. The President decided that the speech 
should be stricken from the records. But 
the most sensational development occurred 
on Dec. 30 when the magistrates, investigat- 
ing another case, discovered what seemed 
like a plot to prepare for an insurrection. 
Lists of adherents, names of those supply- 
ing funds and plans for armed conflict are 
said to have been found. Twelve leaders 
were arrested, among them the Abbé Fass- 
hauer already mentioned, one Agnes Egge- 
mann, a woman known for her anti-French 
activities, and the treasurer of the “Hei- 
matbund.” Among the others were journal- 
ists, a bank clerk, a furniture maker, a 
shoemaker and a contractor. Dr. Roos, the 
official leader, managed to escape. The 
French Government, until now both lenient 
and patient toward the men _ plotting 
against the State, has entered into a policy 
of repression which is a new experience 
in French politics, where anti-French propa- 
ganda was unknown. 

The repression of communistic outbursts, 
however, is very well known, and has com2 
to be one of the routine duties of all ad- 
ministrations since the Soviet Government 
has been regulating the policies of the party 
and supports them with its money. These 
Communists are, with the young Royalists, 
the enfants terribles of French politics. 
Their antics form now in all the papers a 
special daily feature. They have twenty- 
seven members in the House, where they 
play a more noisy than brilliant part, al- 
though their leader, Marcel Cachin, is not 
without talent and is generally considered 
an honest and sincere partisan. Obstruction 
has been their main parliamentary weapon, 
yet the House, with quixotic generosity had, 
for the duration of the session, opened the 
doors of the prison to five of them sen- 
tenced to jail for anti-military propaganda. 
When the session was ended, they man- 
aged to escape. On Jan. 11, however, 
Marcel Cachin, who was one of the five, re- 
turned and showed himself in the House. 
They have a very elaborate organiza- 
tion and are well supplied with funds. 
They own the paper of which Jaurés 
was the founder, L’Humanité. They have 
established their “cells,” as they call their 
propaganda units, in various public services, 
in many factories, some in the State of- 
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fices and even in the army. A goodly num: 
ber of public school teachers are under theit 
influence, and recently a professor of one 
of the important provincial lycées at Avi- 
gnon, was removed for communistic utter- 
ances in his class room. A Mayor of a small 
town north of Paris was found in possession 
of secret documents presumably of a mili- 
tary nature which caused his arrest for es- 
pionage. In fact, the Communists’ hand is 
found in all the strikes, disorders or muti- 
nies that have occurred in France of recent 
date. 

A recent incident, which gave the French 
press a great deal of entertainment, threw 
some interesting light on the resources and 
activities of the party. A portfolio belong- 
ing to a prominent Commun‘ * one Mar- 
rane, Mayor of Ivry, near Paris, and di- 
rector of a workingmen’s bank, fell into 
the hands of the Socialist Party. It was 
said that the portfolio had been lost in a 
taxi; but that is not certain. However, the 
Socialists, who have no love for their former 
brethren, had the documents photographed 
before returning his property to the ab- 
sent-minded Marrane. These documents 
were very edifying since they contained, an 


EVENTS IN 


To new Jaspar Ministry, made up of 
Catholics and Liberals, seems solidly 
established, and its general policy was ap- 
proved by both Houses after debates last- 


ing until the middle of December. In the 
Senate, confidence in the Government was 
voted by 85 votes, both Catholic and Lib- 
eral, against 53 Socialists. 

The question of military service continued 
in the forefront. The committees of the 
House have refused by 74 votes against 68 
to take into consideration the bill presented 
by a Socialist member establishing outright 
the six-month military service. On the 
other hand, on Dec. 22 the size of the 
army was established at 61,,000 by a vote of 
91 to 80. 

The sound condition of the finances has 
enabled the Government not only to reduce 
the taxes by 425,000,000 francs, but also to 


itemized list of disbursements made by the 
Communists to various groups and individ- 
uals more or less vaguely designated. One 
of the items referred to the monthly allow- 
ance of the political personnel of the “cen- 
tre.” This personnel is composed of twenty- 
four members and they received the sum 
of 369,892 francs. An item of 113,000 francs 
was listed as “aid to the army.” What, 
however, puzzled the Socialists was to find 
the sum of 54,000 frances attributed to “the 
Left wing of the Section Francaise, Inter- 
nationale Ouvrier [the official Socialist 
Party].” As some members of the party are 
known for their Bolshevist leanings this was 
quite a startling bit of information. The 
bourgeois press, which has no reason to med. 
dle with the Socialists and Communists, was 
mainly interested in the fact that the sum 
accounted for by these disbursements repre 
sented, for a period of not more than nine 
months, a total of 2,000,000 francs—a large 
amount of money, even today, for a party of 
proletarians. And if its size is eloquent its 
uses are disquieting, to say the least. There 
is little doubt that this will furnish material 
for the electoral campaign which is already 
in full swing. 


BELGIUM 


revise all salaries of public officials and to 
adjust them to the rising cost of living. The 
principle has been to multiply all salaries 
of 1914 by a coefficient which varies ac- 
cording to the rank of the official. The 
figure 6 was chosen for high officials, while 
for the more modest salaries the coefficient 
is 7, 8 or even 9. School teachers and 
university professors are benefited by this 
new scale. Moreover, special allowances 
for functionaries with families are provided 
for, starting with 30 frances a month for one 
child, and rising to 150 frances for all chil 
dren above the fourth. 

It appears from various reports that Bel- 
gium is one of the countries of Europe 
where the cost of living is now the most 
reasonable. Here, too, we find gratifying 
signs of economic recovery which justify op- 
timistic hopes. 
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Gilbert’s Second Warning, to Germany 
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GENT GENERAL S. PARKER GIL- 
A BERT in his annual report to the 

Reparations Commission took occa- 
sion to reiterate his previous remonstrance 
regarding Germany’s administration of her 
finances. Milder in tone than his earlier 
communication on this subject, it never- 
theless sternly insisted that the Reich mini- 
mize its expenditures and reform its pres- 
ent financial arrangement with the Fed- 
erated States. Much space was devoted 
to an analysis of the German budget, and 
though he sharply criticized the arrange- 
ments of the last and the present fiscal 
year, he nevertheless gave the Government 
credit for having improved considerably in 
its financial program for the fiscal year 
beginning next April. While viewing the 
Reich’s currency as absolutely sound, he 
expressed doubt as to whether the large 
volume of foreign credits is now beneficial 
to Germany. German business, he asserted, 
is in excellent shape and although imports 
exceed exports by 3,600,000,000 marks, ex- 
ports are steadily gaining, and unemploy- 
ment is decreasing. 

Two features of the report attracted 
world-wide attention. In the first place, 
the Agent General flatly denied the thesis 
advanced by certain American bankers that 
foreign loans for German private enter- 
prises take precedence over reparations 
payments. The Versailles Treaty, he con- 
tended, made allied reparations “a first 
charge upon all the assets and revenues of 
the German Empire and its constituent 
States.” Secondly, his insistence that the 
Dawes plan was not conceived as final, 
but was intended only to operate over a 
period sufficient to restore confidence, is 
taken in many circles, including French, 
to mean that the Agent General regards 
the review of the reparations question by 
international experts as imperative as soon 
as the workings of the Dawes plan have 
been sufficiently tested to provide the nec- 
essary data. 

The report concludes with the following 
two significant sentences: 

And as time goes on and practical experi- 
ence accumulates, it becomes always clearer 
that neither the reparation problem nor the 


other problems depending upon it will be 
finally solved until Germany has been given 


a definite task to perform on her own re- 
sponsibility, without foreign supervision and 
without transfer protection. 

This, I believe, is the principal lesson to 
be drawn from the past three years, and it 
should be constantly in the minds of all 
concerned as the execution of the plak con- 
tinues to unfold. 


To the annoyance of official Washington, 
many persons on both sides of the Atlantic 
have linked a revision of reparations with 
the question of allied debts. Despite the 
fact that Mr. Mellon denies that there is 
any connection between the two, the feeling 
persists, especially in France and in Ger- 
many. And the French make it clear that 
they will oppose any cut in reparations 
which is not correlated with the problem of 
the interallied debts. Indeed, Premier Poin- 


caré, on Dec. 23, went so far as to declare 
that Germany must eventually pay 132,000,- 
000,000 gold marks, the amount arranged 
for in 1921 prior to Germany’s acceptance 
of the Dawes plan. 


The German press in 
general retorted that the French Premier 
saw revision of the reparations in the offing 
and was merely engaged in_ strategic 
jockeying. 

Interestingly enough the Agent General’s 
report was ably seconded in a manifesto 
signed by the central banking, industrial, 
commercial and shipping associations, It 
begins by stressing the dangers to the Ger- 
man body economic arising out of the con- 
stantly climbing tax burdens and the im- 
perative need for the improvement of the 
living standard through the steady devel- 
opment of industry, trade and agriculture. 
Therefore, it declares, everything tending 
to increase the cost of commodity produc- 
tion and prevent the creation of fresh cap- 
ital must be avoided. The Federal Finance 
Minister, it suggests, should be accorded 
the right of vetoing increases in Federal, 
State and municipal budgets passed by the 
Reichstag and State or communal legisla- 
tures; a similar right in connection with 
the State and municipal draft budgets prior 
to their submission to the legislators, and 
the right of obtaining from the States and 
communes all necessary informaticn about 
their financial status, including detaiis 
about their funded and floating obligations. 

Despite the Agent General’s warnings, 
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the bill increasing the salaries of civil serv- 
ants and officials has become law. As a 
result the budget will be burdened by at 
least 500,000 marks, according to the esti- 
mate of the Catholic Centrists, who op- 
posed the measure. Regarding the cost to 
the Reich, the other parties were silent, 
fearing that their chances in the next elec- 
tions would be endangered by opposition to 
the salary increases. . 

A decision of the Supreme Court has an- 
nulled the last Diet elections held in Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz on July 3 and in Hamburg 
on Oct. 9. Fresh elections are, therefore, 
to be held in Mecklenberg-Strelitz on Jan. 
29 and in Hamburg on Feb. 12. The Hes- 
sian Diet is also affected, but no decision 
has yet been reached as to new elections. 
Immediately before the elections occurred 
the States in question had passed emer- 
gency decrees providing that each party 
presenting a list be obliged to make a 
money deposit, which it would forfeit in the 
event of its failing to obtain enough votes 
to give it one seat in the Diet; an addi- 
tional safeguard was demanded in the 
shape of a minimum number of signatures 
of voters in the constituency on the elec- 
tion application presented by the party with 
its list of candidates. The object of this 
was to prevent the waste of public money 
and the multiplication of small parties with 
no prospect of winning seats. The Court 
declared these decrees unconstitutional, 
thus nullifying the elections. 

The court declared the decrees uncon- 
stitutional on three grounds: First, be- 
cause emergency decrees should be issued 
only in an emergency and the court found 
that there was no emergency; secondly, be- 
cause the demand for a deposit was, in its 
opinion, contrary to the provisions of 
Article 17 of the Constitution, guarantee- 
ing equal election rights, and, consequently, 
opportunities, to all; and thirdly, because 
it considered the demand for a large num- 
ber of signatures to be a violation of the 
secret ballot. This applied particularly to 
the Hessian regulation, which required 
nearly as many as the number of votes 
necessary to obtain a seat. 

The suggestion has been made that, as 
the ambitions of small “fragment” parties, 
as they are called, undoubtedly place an un- 
desirable burden on the German electoral 
system, a constitutional amendment should 
be passed that would permit the introduc- 
tion in Federal States of deterrent regula- 
tions. The present Reich election law 
demands 500 signatures, although twenty 
will suffice if the applicants can produce 
reasonable evidence that their list has the 


support of at least 500 voters in the con- 
stituency. 

The Reich’s treasury must be dipped into 
to the extent of 72,000,000 marks to help 
East Prussia out of her present financial 
difficulties, due, an official communiqué is- 
sued on Dec. 21 intimates, to a mistake 
made by the Versailles Treaty in establish- 
ing the Polish corridor and thereby cutting 
off one German province from the main 
body of the Reich. East Prussia is in a 
financial plight, needing immediate action, 
the Government has decided; and accord. 
ingly agriculture in East Prussia will be 
aided by loans at low rates and short term 
loans will be converted to longer terms; in- 
dustry will also receive funds to renew op- 
erations. To raise this money a national 
bond issue is proposed. The Cabinet’s gen- 
erosity is seen as a bid for the favor of East 
Prussian votes in the coming election. 

After a stiff fight the Reichstag on Dec. 
16 enacted the so-called auto-parts law, rais- 
ing the tariff duties on automobile parts 
to the same rate charged for finished cars, 
namely, 150 marks per 100 kilos until July 
1, 1928, and thereafter 100 marks, an in- 
crease of about 16 per cent. The five Amer- 
ican concerns, Ford, Willys-Overland, Gen- 
eral Motors, Hudson-Essex, and Chrysler, 
thus stand to lose an investment totaling 
about $12,000,000, besides the organizations 
they have built up with considerable care 
and expense, and Berlin’s unemployment, it 
is asserted, will increase by at least 4,000. 
The German automobile industry, however, 
will have practically a monopoly on the busi- 
ness and will be enabled to revert to the 
former high prices charged before the Amer- 
icans entered the field. 

The last German census discloses some 
interesting facts concerning the religious 
affiliations of the German people and the 
changes that have occurred since the World 
War. The overwhelming majority of the 
population belongs to either the Protestant 
or the Roman Catholic Church. No fewer 
than 96.5 per cent. of the people have such 
affiliations, as against 98.5 per cent. before 
the war. The decrease has been actually 
greater in the Protestant membership than 
in the Catholic, though proportionately less. 
The ratio between the two faiths remains 
very little changed, the Protestants out- 
numbering the Catholics by about 2 to 1— 
or 40,000,000 to 20,000,000. The proportion 
of Protestants is, however, a little larger 
than before, because of the fact that the 
population of the territories lost by Germany 
as a result of the war was predominantly 


_ Catholic. 
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The most noteworthy change has been 
the great increase in the number of Free 
Thinkers, who repudiate both Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism. They have grown 
from 209,000 in 1910 to 1,551,000 in 1925, 
911,000 being men and 640,000 women. 

The Government’s anti-strike law was put 
to an acid test when in December 250,000 
employes of the German steel trust threat- 
ened to strike unless given an eight-hour 
day and an increase in wage of 10 pfennigs 
per hour. As soon as the strike loomed, 
Minister of Labor Brauns appointed an 
arbitrator, who decided for labor, favoring 
the shorter working day and a wage in- 
crease of 2 pfennigs per hour. While 
neither party was entirely satisfied, they 
were officially informed by the Govern- 
ment that the decision was binding. The 
steel trust maintains that the decision will 
impose an additional expense of 25,000,000 
marks yearly on the industry. 


USTRIA—The thirty men, all Social- 

ists, arrested for throwing stones 
and setting fire to the Palace of Justice 
last July, were found not guilty by an Aus- 
trian jury and freed at once. Their 
acquittal, as well as the acquittal of a num- 
ber of other Socialists accused of crime, 
caused conservative Viennese to condemn 
the jury system. Led by Dr. Dinghofer, 
Minister of Justice, the Christian Socialists 
instituted a campaign in favor of the 
adoption of the German system of mixed 
courts which does not recognize law juries, 
but provides for a jury composed of two 
lawyers and two citizens of whom it is re- 
quired that three be in accord before a 
defendant can be declared guilty or not 
guilty. Inasmuch as the Christian Socialists 
do not command a two-thirds vote of the 
legislature—the vote necessary to effect a 
change in the Constitution—and the Social- 
ists are unalterably opposed to the Ding- 
hofer proposal, it is extremely doubtful 
whether it will find its way into the Con- 
stitution. 

The proposed $100,000,000 Austrian loan 
to be placed in the United States was held 
up temporarily by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The point at issue was whether 
a previous United States loan amounting 
to about $32,000,000, including unpaid ac- 
crued interest, should be subordinated to 
the new loan, and American officials were 
of the opinion that the question could be 
settled only by Congressional action. 

The Austrian foreign trade situation has 
not improved. The Neue Freie Presse 
writes that the year 1927 closes with an 


adverse balance exceeding 1,000,000,000 
schillings. It points out that in the second 
half of the year the country’s export trade 
rose considerably until November, but that 
export of textile goods decreased in that 
month, while shipments to Germany, espe- 
cially of timber, declined very heavily; only 
the export of ores continued higher than a 
year ago. The reactionary tendency in Aus- 
trian industry, for the time at any rate, 
is plainly indicated by the course of unem- 
ployment. At the end of November 160,000 
workingmen were receiving doles, as against 
140,000 on Nov. 15. However, since last 
season’s maximum of unemployment reached 
in January, 1927, was 235,000, the present 
status may still be considered favorable. 


H OLLAND—The Dutch East Indies peo- 

ple’s Council has passed, by a majority 
of 34 votes against 18, a bill modifying the 
Constitution. The bill, which has to be con- 
firmed by both Houses of the Dutch Par- 
liament before it becomes law, proposes 
to reform the composition of the People’s 
Council, which has consisted hitherto of 
twenty-five native members, five foreign 
Orientals, thirty Europeans, and the Pres- 
ident, the Europeans thus being in a ma- 
jority of one. The Government of the 
Dutch East Indies placed before the Peo- 
ple’s Council a short time ago a new bill 
altering these proportions to thirty natives, 
five foreign Orientals, twenty-five Euro- 
peans and the President. This bill was 
passed. At the same time the People’s 
Council decided to propose a further al- 
teration, making the proportions thirty-six 
native Indians, six foreign Orientals, thirty 
Europeans and the President. 


WITZERLAND—The Swiss’ Federal 
Council decided, on Dec. 7, that, though 
the French proposals for a trade agreement 
were not satisfactory, it was willing to sign 
a modus vivendi with France in regard to 
customs duties until the French Govern- 
ment makes further concessions. If France 
declines to make any further concessions, 
Switzerland will denounce the trade treaty 
concluded in 1906. 
On Dec. 24 the Swiss Government refused 
a request from Moscow to install a perma- 
nent official bureau in Geneva with the 
alleged object of keeping in touch with the 
work of the League of Nations. On the 
other hand, the Federal authorities per- 
mitted a journalist named Rejewsky, chief 
of the Soviet telegraph agency, to at- 
tend the Leacvue sessions as an observer. 
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the last month was the return to the 

gold standard. The decree author- 
izing the change was announced on Dec. 
21 and went into effect immediately. It 
fixed the value of the paper lire at 19 to 
the dollar, 92.46 to the pound sterling and 
3.66 to the gold lira—a very slight differ- 
ence from its recent value. 

Back of the paper lira is the gold re- 
serve in the Bank of Italy, which is re- 
ported to amount to more than 50 per cent. 
of the total currency. It is further guar- 
anteed by foreign credits. These credits, 
according to a statement of the Minister of 
Finance, Count Volpi, were granted by 
fourteen nations and reach the sum of 
$125,000,000. Of this amount $75,000,000 
was placed at Italy’s disposal by the cen- 
tral banks of these nations, with the United 
States Federal Reserve System and the 
Bank of England at their head; while the 
remaining $50,000,000 was made available 
largely by American and British banks. 


Te outstanding event in Italy during 


Altogether 94 per cent. of the circulation 


is said to be covered. That the Bank of 
Italy would actually need to use these cred- 
its, Count Volpi declared, was not probable. 
They were merely needed “to complete the 
formidable defense of the maximum limit 
of exchange which the Government has 
fixed for the Italian lira. These defenses 
are now so formidable that they are suf- 
ficient to defeat even the most daring pos- 
sibility of speculation.” Although the sud- 
den announcement of the return to the gold 
basis came as a surprise to the general 
public, it was known fer some time to Gov- 
ernment officials and leading bankers of 
the countries concerned that Italy was seek- 
ing credits. 

The immediate iesult was a favorable 
reaction in the world markets and a rise 
in Italian stocks. The fact that the new 
valuation is close to that to which the 
people were accustomed made the transition 
easier. There are still, however, grave eco- 
nomic problems in Italy, involving vast 
numbers of unemployed and a very high 
cost of living. To what degree the new ar- 
rangement will solve these problems and 
adjust the relations between wages, cur- 
rency and cost of living remains to be seen. 
At least the promise of stability made for 


confidence and produced a chorus of grati- 
tude for what was called Mussolini’s 
Christmas gift to the nation. The press 
with one voice hailed the measure as a 
marked step in the prosperity of the coun- 
try and as incontrovertible evidence of the 
success of the existing régime. Belgium 
and France, it was pointed out, are in a 
much more favorable situation than Italy. 
Yet Belgium was obliged to stabilize the 
franc at about thirty-five to the dollar, 
while France achieved a de facto stabiliza- 
tion at about twenty-five to the dollar. 
That Italy, despite this fact, was able to 
carry through the conversion under better 
conditions was due primarily, the press de- 
clared, to her Fascist Government and to 
the genius of Mussolini. 

As bearing on the drastic innovations in 
the Parliamentary régime, proposed by the 
Fascist Grand Council on Nov. 11, 1927, the 
text of the principles enunciated by the 
Council on this date with regard to the re- 
form of the Chamber was as follows (Cor- 
riere della Sera, Nov. 12, 1927): 


1. Any system of national representation 
must be based on the situation which act- 
ually exists in Italy, namely: the suppres- 
sion of all political parties hostile to Fa- 
cism; the existence of one political party 
functioning as the organ of the Régime; 
juridical recognition of the great productive 
and economic organizations of the nation, 
which are the corporative syndical basis of 
the State. 

2. Considering the short time that has 
elapsed since these syndical organizations 
were instituted, they can not be allowed 
to replace the Party in its political functions 
in the Government and to assume singly the 
task of national representation. They can 
be allowed to take only the first step in 
that direction. 

3. The thirteen great economic organiza- 
tions in which the masses of Italian pro- 
ducers and workmen are grouped will pro- 
nose to the Grand Council a certain number 
of candidates which will be fixed. 

4. The Grand Council will consider these 
candidates and eventually make elimina- 
tions in order to ensure that every candi- 
date is of firm Fascist faith and has the 
necessary attitude to represent not only the 
particular interests of the syndicate to 
which he belongs, but also the general and 
superior interests of the nation and the 
Régime which are not exclusively of eco- 
nomic or similar importance. 

5. The Grand Council will complete the 
list of candidates pronosed by the great eco- 
nomic syndicates with other elements, the 
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proportion of which will be fixed later. At 
this point the list loses the first fragmen- 
tary character of its origin, and, having 
received the sanction of the totality of the 
Party, it becomes the list which the political 
Régime presents to the nation. 

6. The list which departs from the system 
of single categories and reduces them all 
to one common denominator—the Party— 
and which ignores territorial distinctions 
necessarily becomes national, as the whole 
territory of the nation forms one _ con- 
stituency. 

7. The right to vote will not be given to 
citizens indifferently according to the old 
systems of universal democratic suffrage, 
but only to those who have proved, on the 
basis of syndical contributions, that they 
are active elements in the life of the nation, 
and also to other classes which the law on 
the juridical discipline of collective con- 
tracts has not taken into consideration but 
which, nevertheless, are useful to the nation 
as a whole. 

8. The national list of the single national 
constituency will be voted by symbol. 

9. The representation of those organiza- 
tions which are recognized de facto and 
which move within the orbit of the Régime 
will be studied. 

10. The number of Deputies will be re- 
duced from 560 to 400. 

11. The particular functions of the Assem- 
bly will be specified later. 

12. The Senate will remain unchanged in 
its present composition except for some re- 
forms which concern only its internal func- 
tioning. 

With this system [the Corriere comments ] 
the Grand Council has avoided the danger of 
the old system of purely political and electo- 
ral representation and the potential danger 
of creating a representation exclusively based 
on interests likely to destroy the economic- 
political-spiritual unity of the Régime. The 
intervention of the Party conciliates politics 
with economy on the plane of general and 
superior interests of the Régime. This does 
not preclude the possibility that, as the 
syndical organizations become consolidated 
and perfected after the experience of the 
first Legislature, a typical and exclusive 
form of national corporative Fascist repre- 
sentation may be found. 


Further efforts to promote national pros- 
perity are being made by the Government. 
A “national conscience” must be formed, it 


declares. One evidence of the possession 
of such a conscience, according to Signor 
Velluzzo, Minister of National Economy, is 
the buying of Italian-made products. Peo- 
ple must be taught, he urged in a speech 
before the Senate, that by buying only 50 
cents worth of a foreign product they are 
contributing to an adverse trade balance 
and to unemployment. 

In foreign affairs the month was marked 
by a decided diminution of expressions of 
hostility to France, a diminution perhaps 
not altogether unconnected with the need 
of Italy of obtaining credits. At all events 
the acrimonious attack on France by the 
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Italian press over the recent Franco-Yugo- 
slav treaty died down, and Mussolini re- 
ceived with some cordiality the suggestion 
made by M. Briand that the two should 
meet and talk over the relations between 
France and Italy. Such a discussion would 
be profitable, he declared, only after cer- 
tain causes of friction had been removed. 
The problems which made for misunder- 
standing were “neither grave nor insolu- 
ble, but merely delicate.” These problems 
involve the rocognition of Italian rights in 
Tangier, the protection of Italians in Tunis, 
the preponderant interests of Italy in the 
Adriatic and in the Balkans, the control of 
anti-Fascist propaganda and the status of 
Italian nationals in France. The funda- 
mental question, however, centres about 
Italy’s desire for colonial expansion, par- 
ticularly in the Near East. 

A beginning, at least, has been made 
toward better understanding. The French 
Government suspended an Italian news- 
paper in Paris for printing a headline 
which contained an obvious threat against 
Mussolini, and Mussolini presented to the 
Council of Ministers a temporary plan for — 
the regulation of the treatment of the na- 
tionals of each country in the territory of 
the other, to be operated as a modus vivendi 
till a permanent convention can be con- 
cluded. 

While planning for the future of Italy’s 
foreign relations, the Government under 
Mussolini gives much attention to internal 
development along most diverse lines. Re- 
cent decrees provide, for instance, for the 
exemption from registration and other 
taxes of work on sporting fields and sta- 
diums, on the ground that they are of pub- 
lic necessity; for the institution of pro- 
ceedings against delinquents under the 
sanitary laws, and for making part of 
Pompeii an autonomous commune, thus cre- 
ating a kind of national centre of historic 
art. 

Opponents of Fascism continue to meet 
with short shrift. Francesco Nitti, former 
Prime Minister of Italy, and Signor Lebri- 
ola, former Minister of Labor, were re- 
cently excluded from the Naples bar as 
the result of alleged anti-Fascist activities 
and sentiments. 

On the other hand it is reported that at 
Christmas time Mussolini carried out his 
previously announced intention of releasing 
numbers of political prisoners. Three hun- 
dred were thus allowed to return from their 
exile in Italy’s penal colonies. 

On Dec. 19 the Pope held a secret con- 
sistory for the creation of five new Car- 
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dinals. An important encyclical was issued 
on Jan. 10, in which the Pope stated that 
there is no possibility of understanding be- 
tween the Catholic and other churches and 
urged the return of dissidents to Rome. 


PAIN—General Primo de Rivera, on the 
second anniversary of the _ establish- 
ment of his dictatorship, made an official 
announcement through the press in which 
he declared in substance that Spain was 
not ready for any other kind of govern- 
ment. It was the duty of the present ré- 
gime, he declared, “to continue and to bring 
to achievement a work which was now 
only in its beginning. There could be no 
greater mistake than to try to carry on a 
normal Government without having first 
prepared an environment in which the life 
of the nation could function normally.” 
The United States State Department is- 
sued the following statement on Dec. 29: 


On June 28, 1927, the Spanish Government 
issued a decree providing for the establish- 
ment of an oil monopoly in Spain under 
Government auspices. This decree was sup- 
plemented by further decrees issued in Octo- 
ber and the monopoly was awarded to a 
group of Svanish bankers and financiers. 
To put the monopoly into effect the Spanish 
Government, beginning about Dec. 1, has 
been taking over private installations, in- 
cluding those belonging to foreign concerns. 
Among those thus taken over are the plants 
at Alicante and Valencia belonging to the 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, and a plant at 
Malaga which is largely American owned. 
The department has been watching the sit- 
uation closely and has from time to time 
issued appropriate instructions to the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Madrid to make represen- 
tations in order to protect American oil 
properties in Spain. A telczram from the 
American Chargé d’Affaires at Madrid, 
dated Dec. 27, state~ as follows: ‘‘Inter- 
viewed the Premier yesterday and, at his 
suggestion, Minister of Finance. Seizures 
ana compensation were fully discussed and 
appropriate representations made. Both 
Ministers gave assurances that valuation of 
property seized or products seized would 
begin immediately; that the entire indus- 
trial property of the companies involved will 
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be directed by the monopoly; that interest 
payments will be made from the date of 
seizure and that compensation will follow 
as rapidly as possible. Both stated that it 
was the Government’s intention to deal gen- 
erously with expropriated interests.”’ 


Subsequently J. S. Cullinan, President of 
the American Republics Corporation, an- 
nounced that the Petroleum Export Asso- 
ciation, a subsidiary of American Repub- 
lics, had entered into a contract to furnish 
all the crude oil and not less than 25 per 
cent. of the refined products required by 
Spain for five years commencing Jan. 1, 
1928. This cleared up uncertainty aroused 
by reports that the Spanish oil monopoly 
had given contracts to Soviet Russia for 
its requirements. 

A recent decree of the Government 
placed restrictions on emigration from 
Spain. Laborers, male minors and women 
under 25 in order to secure permission to 
emigrate must show that they are prepared 
to make a living abroad. 

According to an old Spanish custom dip- 
lomatic envoys of Spain have always been 
chosen from representatives selected by the 
King, persons already in the diplomatic 
service, or former Ministers of the Crown. 
This tradition Premier de Rivera has just 
set aside by appointing as envoy to Argen- 
tina Senor Maeztu, an essayist and writer 
of humble origin. Senor Maeztu started his 
career as an anarchist and revolutionary, 
but has since become a staunch supporter 
of the dictator. 

A new air line, the third in Spain, con- 
necting Madrid and Barcelona, was _ re- 
cently opened. 


ORTUGAL—It is reported that the 

Portuguese Government has asked the 
League of Nations to prepare a_ plan 
for the financial reconstruction of Portu- 
gal on the basis of an international loan, 
such as was made in the case of Austria 
and Hungary. 
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HE Polish Republic entered the year 
1928 in the midst of an extremely 
vigorous electoral campaign. With 
both Seym (Parliament) and Senate to be 
chosen early in March, Government, politi- 
cal parties and electorate are equally appre- 
ciative of the importance of the contest, 
which indeed closes the first distinct chapter 
of Polish political history following the May 
revolution of 1926. 

Not only the political, but even the consti- 
tutional future of the country is in the bal- 
ance. Prior to the 1926 revolution the scale 
inclined very strongly in favor of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. Since 
that event the Executive has been com- 
pletely supreme; from May, 1926, to Nov. 
28, 1927, when it died a natural death, Par- 
liament led a decidedly miserable life. The 
next Seym will have exceptional rights and 
privileges to amend the Constitution with- 
out the Senate’s consent, and it may very 
well introduce changes that will rearrange 
the entire structure of the republic. 

Three groups are actively preparing for 
the elections. The National Right, which 
played so important a réle before May, 
1926, is now in utter eclipse. On the left, 
the Socialists, who recently won notable 
victories in municipal elections, are most 
numerous and hopeful. The Government 
supporters will attempt to create a large 
bloc to fill the centre, whose absence was 
strongly felt in the old Parliament. They 
range from the aristocratic and conserva- 
tive land owners, industrialists and finan- 
ciers to radical peasants and small artisans 
of the intelligentsia. Their program is 
founded completely in their faith in Marshal 
Pilsudski. 

While political life is still troubled, and 
perhaps not likely soon to become settled, 
the economic position and _ international 
situation of Poland have improved remark- 
ably in the past year and now show signs 
of permanent stability. The next Parlia- 
ment will be called upon to do something 
substantial toward solving the agrarian 
question, which easily ranks first among 
the country’s social and economic prob- 
lems. The principal elements in the ques- 
tion are land distribution and agricultural 
credit. Mr. Charles Dewey, American ob- 


server at the Bank of Poland, recently said 
that Poland had made remarkable progress 
in reconstruction, but that from this time 
onward the pace must be slower. 

The past few months have witnessed a 
most unfortunate revival of anti-Semitism 
in various countries of Southeastern Eu- 
rope, particularly Hungary and Rumania. 
In the latter country numerous demonstra- 
tions and disorders have been engaged in by 
bands of university students, and the use of 
Government troops to preserve or restore 
order has repeatedly proved necessary. In 
one of the outbreaks, at Oradia Mare, Wil- 
fred N. Keller, American-born citizen of 
Linden Hall, Pennsylvania, was beaten and 
stabbed. The case was taken up promptly 
by the American Minister, W. S. Culbertson, 
who threatened to proceed to the scene of 
the offense for purposes of a personal in- 
vestigation unless the Rumanian authorities 
made prompt redress. On Dec. 12 M. Titul- 
escu, Foreign Minister at Bucharest, ex- 
pressed the Government’s deep regret and 
offered full apology, at the same time con- 
demning unsparingly the whole anti-Semitic 
movement as one which had brought Rum- 
ania only trouble at home and discredit 
abroad. Attacks on their nationals have 
brought protests also from representatives 
of the British, French, Hungarian govern- 
ments. Court-martial proceedings were 
opened on Dec. 138 against thirty-three 
students arrested in consequence of the riot- 
ing at Oradia Mare and Bucharest and at 
the same time it was announced that the 
Government intended to present to Parlia- 
ment a bill asking credit of more than 88,- 
000,000 lei ($545,000) in order to pay dam- 
ages growing out of student disturbances 
in the past few weeks. 

An anti-Semitic organization with large 
funds is declared by well-informed Ru- 
manians to exist in Bucharest, the funds 
coming mainly from Hungarian Nationalist 
societies, which also gave financial support 
to the recent riots against Jewish students 
in Hungarian universities. The organiza- 
tion, it is charged, hires agents-provoca- 
teurs who work among the Nationalist 
students, inciting them to outrages against 
the Jews and, masquerading as students, 
themselves engage in attacks upon the Jews. 
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An interesting constitutional development 
in Greece was the announcement, in the 
middle of December, of a plan for creating— 
more properly, reviving—an upper house, 
or Senate. The earlier Greek Senate was 
arbitrarily created by decree of King Otto 
in 1843 to serve as a check upon the Bule, 
or Assembly. The latter body was elected 
by universal suffrage, but the members of 
the former were appointed entirely by the 
sovereign. Following a military revolt in 
1862, a National Assembly was elected 
which, under the auspices of the country’s 
international protectors, declared all the 
acts of King Otto—including the creation 
of a Senate—unconstitutional, and subse- 
quently deposed the King. The Constitu- 
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tion had provided all the while for only a 
single chamber; and thenceforth to the 
present day there has been but one. 

The bicameral principle has now, how- 
ever, won general acceptance, and a bill has 
been prepared for the creation of a Senate 
of 120 members. The plan shows influence 
of the old parliamentary system, the Span- 
ish National Assembly, and the Fascist 
Chamber in Italy. Ninety Senators are to 
be elected directly by the people; twenty 
are to represent commercial, labor, profes- 
sional and scientific syndicates, and ten 
will represent the Bulé, or chamber, with 
the idea of giving the latter “control” in 
the lower house. Senators are to be at least 
40 years old, and all will serve three years, 


RECENT BALKAN TREATIES 


HE official text of the Franco-Yugoslav 

treaty of friendship and arbitration,! 
signed in Paris on Nov. 11 and discussed in 
the December issue of CURRENT HISTORY, is 
as follows: 


The President of the French Republic and 
his Majesty the King of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, 

Equally animated by the desire of main- 
taining in Europe a state of peace and polit- 
ical stability which is as necessary to social 
progress as to the economic prosperity of 
France and of the Serb, Croat and Slovene 
State; 

Firmly attached to the principle of respect 
for international engagements, solemnly 
confirmed by the Covenant of the League of 
Nations; 

Desirous of assuring in advance within 
the framework of this Covenant their com- 
mon views in case of any subversion of the 
position established by the treaties to which 
they are signatories; 

And convinced of the duty of modern Gov- 
ernments to prevent the recurrence of wars 
by foreseeing the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes which may arise between them; 

Have resolved, with this end in view, to 
enter into new assurances of peace, of alli- 
ance and friendship, and have designated as 
their Plenipotentiaries the following: 

The President of the French Republic: M. 
Aristide Briand, Deputy, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. 

His Majesty, the King of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes: M. Marinkovich, Deputy, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; 

Who, having exchanged their full powers, 
found in good and proper form, have agreed 
upon the following provisions: 

Art. 1.—France and the Serb, Croat and 
Slovene State mutually undertake that they 
will in no case attack or invade each other 
or resort to war against each other. 


'The text of the special convention of arbi- 
tration signed on the same day and annexed 


to the present treaty is ident:cal with the 
Franco-Rumanian convention of arbitration of 
June 10, 1926. 


This stipulation shall not apply, however, 
in the case of: 

1. The exercise of the right of legitimate 
defense, that is to say, resistance to a vio- 
lation of the undertaking contained in the 
first paragraph of the present article; 

2. Action in pursuance of Article 16 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations; 

3. Action in pursuance of a decision taken 

by the Assembly or by the Council of the 
League of Nations or in pursuance of Article 
15, Paragraph 7, of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, provided that in this last 
event the action is directed against a State 
which was the first to attack. 
_ Art. 2—In view of the undertaking entered 
into in Article 1 of the present treaty, 
France and the Serb, Croat and Slovene 
State undertake to settle by peaceful means 
and in the following manner all questions 
of any nature whatever which may arise be 
tween them and which it may not be poss 
ible to settle by the normal methods of 
diplomacy: any question with regard to which 
the parties are in conflict as to their respect: 
ive rights shall be submitted to judicial de- 
cision, and the parties undertake to comply 
with such decision; all other questions shall 
be submitted to a commission of conciliation. 
If the proposals of this commission are not 
accepted by the two parties the question shall 
be brought before the Council of the League 
of Nations, which will deal with it in ac- 
cordance with Article 15 of the Covenant of 
the League. 

The detailed arrangements for effecting 
such peaceful settlement are the subject of 
@ special convention! signed this day. 

Art. 3—The Government of the French Re- 
public and the Royal Government of the 
Serb, Croat and Slovene State undertake to 
examine in common, subject to eventual res- 
olution by the Council or the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, all matters which 
may threaten the external security of 
France or the Serb, Croat and Slovene State 
or which may tend to subvert the situation 
created by the treaties to which both parties 
are signatories. 

Art. 4—If, notwithstanding the sincerely 
peaceful intention of the French and Serb, 
Croat and Slovene Governments, France or 
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the Serb, Croat and Slovene State should be 
attacked without giving provocation, the two 
Governments shall take concerted measures 
without delay as to their respective steps to 
be taken within the framework of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations for the pro- 
tection of their legitimate national interests 
and for the maintenance of the position es- 
tablished by the treaties to which they are 
signatories. 

Art. 5—The high contracting parties are in 
agreement as to the steps to be taken in com- 
mon in the event of a modification or of any 
attempt to modify the political status of the 
countries of Europe and, subject to the reso- 
lutions which may be passed in similar cases 
by the Council or by the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, to agree upon the re- 
spective policies to be followed in such a 
case. 

Art. 6—The high contracting parties de- 
clare that nothing in the present treaty shall 
be interpreted contrary to the provisions of 
treaties now in force which have been 
signed by France or the Serb, Croat and 
Slovene State and which concern their pol- 
icy in Europe. In order to coordinate their 
efforts they undertake to consult each other 
in questions affecting European policy and, 
with this object in mind, will communicate 
henceforth to each other the treaties or 
agreements which they may conclude with 
third Powers on the same question and 
which shall have always as their object the 
maintenance of peace. 


Art. 7—Nothing in the present treaty shall 
be interpreted or applied in such manner as 
to subvert the rights and obligations of the 
high contracting parties by virtue of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 

Art. 8—The preser * treaty shall be commu- 
nicated to the League of Nations for regis- 
tration, conformably to Article 18 of the 
Covenant. 

Art. 9—-The present treaty shall be ratified 
and the instruments of ratification shall be 
acai in Paris as soon as may be pos- 
sibpie, 

It shall enter into force from the date of 
the exchange of ratifications and shall re- 
main in force for five years, at the expira- 
tion of which period it may be renewed pro- 
viding due notice is given at the end of the 
fourth year and for a period to be deter- 
mined. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipo- 
tentiaries, duly authorized for this purpose, 
have signed the present treaty and have 
affixed their seals thereto. 

Done in Paris on the 11th November, 1927. 

(Signed) BrIAnpD. 
(Signed) MARINKOVICH. 


Text of Italo-Albanian Treaty of Defensive 
Alliance. 


The official text2 of the Italo-Albanian 
treaty of defensive alliance, signed at Tir- 
ana on Nov. 22, is as follows: 

Italy and Albania, desirous of solemnly 
reaffirming and developing the ties of soli- 
Garity which happily exist between the two 
States, and of devoting all their efforts 
toward eliminating the causes likely to 
trouble the peace which exists between them 


_ Translated from the Italian by the Euro- 
bean Economic and Political Survey. 
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and with other States, recognizing the ad- 
vantages of a close collaboration between 
the two States, and reaffirming that the in- 
terests and the security of one State are 
reciprocally bound to the interests and the 
security of the other, have decided to es- 
tablish by this treaty a defensive alliance, 
the sole object of which is to stabilize the 
natural relations happily existing between 
the two States, in order to assure a policy 
of pacific development, and have appointed 
as their Plenipotentiaries: For his Majesty 
the King of Italy, his Excellency M. Ugo 
Sola, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Italy in Albania; and for 
the President of the Albanian Republic, his 
Excellency Ilias Bey Vrioni, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of Albania, who, having ex- 
changed their full powers, found in due 
form, have agreed upon the following: 


Art. 1—All anterior treaties concluded be- 
tween the two high contracting parties after 
the admission of Albania into the League of 
Nations shall be fully and faithfully ob- 
served in the limits established by the text 
of those treaties so that there will exist a 
sincere and perfect amity between the two 
peoples and between the two Governments 
as well as a reciprocal assistance, it being 
understood that each of the two high con- 
tracting parties will support the interests 
and advantages of the other with the same 
zeal that it has for supporting its own. 

Art. 2—There will be an unalterable defen- 
sive alliance between Italy on the one part 
and Albania on the other for twenty years. 
The alliance may be denounced in the 
course of the eighteenth or nineteenth year 
of its duration. If such denunciation does 
not take place it will be tacitly renewed for 
an equal period. The two contracting par- 
ties will employ all their attention and all 
their means toward guaranteeing the se- 
curity of their States and toward their de- 
fense and their reciprocal safeguard against 
every external attack. 

Art. 3—In consequence of the undertakings 
assumed under the preceding articles, the 
two high contracting parties will act in 
agreement for the maintenance of peace and 
tranquillity, and in case one of the high con- 
tracting parties should be menaced by war 
not provoked by itself the other party will 
employ the most effective means not only 
to prevent hostilities but also to assure just 
satisfaction for the menaced party. 

Art. 4—When all means of conciliation 
have been used in vain each of the high 
contracting parties agrees to follow the des- 
tiny of the other by placing at the disposal 
of its ally all its military, financial or other 
resources which can aid the latter in over- 
coming the conflict if, of course, such as- 
sistance has been requested by the menaced 
party. 

Art. 5—For all the suppositions foreseen in 
Article 4, the two high contracting parties 
agree not to conclude or to open negotiations 
for peace, armistice or truce without a com- 
mon agreement. 

Art. 6—The present treaty has been signed 
in four original texts, two in Italian and 
two in Albanian, which shall be of equal au- 
thority. 

Art. 7—The present treaty shall be ratified 
and then registered with the League of 
Nations. 
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The ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Rome. 
Done at Tirana on November 22, 1927. 
(Signed) Uco SOo.a. 
ILIAS VRIONI. 


Letter of the Italian Minister to the 
Albanian Foreign Minister. 


Mr. Minister: 

In connection with the treaty of defensive 
alliance which we signed today, and par- 
ticularly in the regrettable eventuality 
where Article 4 of this treaty should have 
to be applied, the Italian Government eager- 
ly desires to give to the Albanian Govern- 
ment the following assurances and expla- 
nations: 

In case when, all possibilities having been 
exhausted for averting by means of concil- 
iation a menace of a third State against one 
of the two allied States, the latter should 
find itself in the presence of an attack not 
provoked by itself, which attack would ne- 
cessitate the request for military assistance 
of the allied country for the defense of the 
attacked party, the command-in-chief of the 
interallied force would be given in Albania 
to the supreme commander of the Albanian 
forces, and in Italy to the supreme com- 
mander of the Italian forces. At the time of 
the signature of peace the allied forces 
which came to the assistance of the other 
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State shall be repatriated by their own 
means within a period fixed by the supreme 
commander under whose orders the troops 
served in the allied territory. ; 
This letter constitutes an integral part of 
the Italo-Albanian treaty of defensive alli- 
ance and shall be ratified and then regis- 
tered with the League of Nations together 
with the treaty. 
I have, &c. (Signed) Uco Sota, 
Minister of Italy. 


Letter of the Albanian Foreign Minister to 
the Italian Minister. 


Mr. Minister: 

I have the honor to take note of the letter, 
dated today, in which your Excellency has 
given to the Albanian Government certain 
explanations and assurances concerning the 
treaty of defensive alliance signed by us 
today, and particularly in regard to the re- 
grettable eventuality where Article 4 of the 
treaty should have to be applied. Thanking 
you profoundly for the spontaneous declara- 
tions which you made in the name of the 
Royal Government, I am happy to give to 
the Italian Government the same assurances 
in the name of the Albanian Government. 

[Here follows the text of the assurances 
and explanations given in the letter of the 
Italian Minister. ] 

(Signed) ILiIas VRIont. 


Lithuania and Poland End Seven-Year 
“State of War” 


By MILTON OFFUTT 
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Poland, so tense during the last week 

of November that there seemed to be 
grave danger that active hostilities might 
take the place of the passive state of war 
which had long existed between the two 
countries, were suddenly and dramatically 
relaxed on Dec. 10 at a meeting of the 
Council of the League of Nations. Though 
the settlement achieved at Geneva was gen- 
erally regarded as temporary, the crisis be- 
tween the two Baltic States, each supported 
by an alliance with a great Power, and 
lying in a part of Europe considered as dan- 
gerous a war breeding ground as_ the 
Balkans, had become so threatening that a 
peaceful solution was considered with great 
satisfaction. 

Since Lithuania’s appeal to the Council 
of the League, the diplomats of the great 
Powers had realized that the friction be- 
tween the two States, and especially the sit- 
uation created by the closed and patrolled 


R ‘Poiana, so between Lithuania and 


frontier between Lithuania and Poland, 
could not be permitted to continue. That 
actual danger existed was only too plainly 
shown by the almost hysterical accusations 
and reprisals of October and by Marshal 
Pilsudski’s admission, on Dec. 1, that he had 
seriously considered mobilizing the Polish 
army “to forestall attack.” Consequently 
the Baltic dispute was scheduled for the 
Council’s earliest consideration, and even 
before the formal opening of the session 
several unofficial conferences were at- 
tended by representatives of the Powers in- 
terested. These brought only emphatic 
declarations of his country’s peaceful inten. 
tions from Premier Waldemaras of Lithu 
ania, who stubbornly refusea to Jiscuss the 
resuming of diplomatic relations with Po- 
land until the status of the Province of 
Vilna, wrested from Lithuania by Poland 
in 1920, should have been settled to his sat- 
isfaction. Since Waldemaras had_ con- 
sistently demanded the return of Vilna to 
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Lithuania, a condition to which it was con- 
sidered most unlikely that Poland would 
consent, the matter remained deadlocked 
until brought officially to the notice of the 
League on Dec. 7. 

On that day Premier Waldemaras and 
the Polish Foreign Minister, M. Zaleski, pre- 
sented their cases to the League Council. 
When each had expressed a desire for im- 
mediate action by the League, the Council 
appointed the Dutch Foreign Minister, 
Beelaerts Van Blockland, to investigate the 
problem and sent a committee to investi- 
gate conditions at the frontier. 

The deadlock came to a sudden end on 
Dec. 10. At a secret morning session of the 
Council Waldemaras had just hinted to the 
members that he felt they were more 
friendly toward Marshal Pilsudski than to- 
ward himself, when the Polish leader arose 
angrily and declared: “Gentlemen, I have 
not heard the word peace mentioned. I 
came here to hear that word. If I do not 
hear it I will return to a place where the 
word war may be heard.” According to 
press accounts, the Marshal then cried out, 
“I am going,” and started to leave the room, 
but was pulled back into his seat by his 
Foreign Minister, Zaleski. Amid great ex- 
citement, Premiers Briand of France and 
Stresemann of Germany called on Walde- 
maras and Pilsudski to reconcile their dif- 
ferences in the interests of the peace. 

At this point, according to spectators, 
Pilsudski turned toward Waldemaras and 
exclaimed: 

“T have a definite question to put to the 
honorable representative of Lithuania. Is 
it peace or war?” 

Waldemaras, who had a moment before 
been shouting in his own language, now 
quietly said: 

“If he really means he wants peace, I will 
say peace.” 

Pilsudski replied: “That is not enough. 
I mean peace between our two nations.” 
When the Lithuanian Prime Minister again 
uttered an angry exclamation, Pilsudski 
turned to the members of the Council and 
said: 

“I take your fourteen delegates as wit- 
nesses. I now intend to telegraph to War- 
saw to ring the bells and sing Te Deums.” 

Waldemaras, observers reported, sprang 
from his chair and shouted: “There are 
two kinds of Te Deums; one is the Te Deum 
of peace and good-will, one is the Te Deum 
of victory. If it is the first Te Deum he 
means, I agree. If it is the second, I 
refuse.” 


At this point Briand, addressing both 
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bellicose speakers, exclaimed: “You both 
mean the same things. You have got to 
stop. You both love each other. It is abso- 
lutely necessary.” 

Probably both the Baltic statesmen were 
“bluffing” in a dangerous game. To a dis- 
passionate observer they seemed to act like 
small boys quarrelling, the bully conscious 
of his strength, the weaker attempting some 
semblance of a dignified retreat. However, 
for a time at least, the crisis ended with the 
paternal words of M. Briand. Marshal Pil- 
sudski asserted that “great words” had been 
spoken; that the word peace had been ut- 
tered in a proper sense, and that conse- 
quently, his work at Geneva was finished. 
The details of the settlement, he said, he 
would leave to his Foreign Minister. He 
then retired from the Council chamber and, 
late in the afternoon, announced to the 
Polish press correspondents: “I have sent 
a telegram to Warsaw that Waldemaras, in 
the presence of the representatives of four- 
teen nations, has assured me that the state 
of war between our nations no lenger 
exists.” 

Discussion of the details of the settle- 
ment continued throughout the day, and in 
the evening, at an open meeting of the 
Council of the League, that body officially 
and unanimously adopted a resolution de- 
claring at an end the state of war between 
Poland and Lithuania. Marshal Pilsudski, 
though present, was in the visitors’ gal- 
lery, and the resolution was accepted for 
their Governments by Premier Waldemaras 
and Foreign Minister Zaleski. A _ novel 
clause in the resolution, granting to the 
League powers over the affairs of sovereign 
States never before possessed by that body, 
provided that in the event of future warlike 
threats or incidents the Secretary General 
of the League, acting with the President of 
the Council, might take such steps as would 
be considered necessary to prevent another 
crisis. 

Such as it was, the victory went neither 
to Poland nor to Lithuania. The seven- 
year-old state of war with Lithuania was 
ended and the opening of the frontier begun. 
Both these results were greatly desired by 
the Poles. Also the question of sovereignty 
over Vilna was not discussed, much less 
was there any move toward returning the 
province to Lithuania. But the very fact 
that Vilna’s future was not determined by 
the Council of the League was everywhere 
considered an admission that the settlement 
of the crisis was only temporary. So long 
as Poland occupies the province without 
the sanction of the League, Lithuania may 
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hope to repossess it; and so long as such 
sanction is withheld the Poles must feel 
their occupation precarious. If, as foreign 
observers declared, Marshal Pilsudski went 
to Geneva to scare the Council into sanc- 
tioning the occupation, and if the annexa- 
tion of Vilna was intended, as eminent 
Polish diplomats have frankly admitted, 
only as a prelude to the complete absorp- 
tion of Lithuania, Polish plans for expan- 
sion have been confronted with an obstacle 
very difficult to overcome. Consequently 
the Lithuanians are not left without cause 
for satisfaction. 

On Dec. 11, at a meeting between Pre- 
mier Waldemaras and Foreign “inister Za- 


OTHER EVENTS IN 


Sone nee in December the police 
of Stockholm, following the arrest of a 
young Swedish officer in the Coast Guard 
Reserve, Goesta Norberg, announced that 
they had uncovered a spy system directed 
by the Soviet naval attache, Paul Aras. 
Norberg, the police declared, had for sev- 
eral months been furnisl. .g Aras with se- 
cret documents dealing with the system of 
Swedish coast defenses, and had received 
1,400 kroner in payment therefor. Although 
the Soviet Minister to Sweden, M. Victor 
Kopp, insisted that the information obtained 
from Norberg was only of such a theoreti- 
eal nature as appeared regularly in tech- 
nical military journals, the Swedish press 
took the stand that the sum paid the ar- 
tillery officer was too great to be justified 
by merely theoretical information. The 
Svenska Dagobladet declared its investiga- 
tion showed that th: Soviets had made 
Stockholm a centre for gathering secret in- 
formation on Sweden, Finland, Denmark, 
Norway and the Baltic States, and had 
made particular attempts to discover the 
system of aerial defense for the Southern 
Swedish provinces. The Nya Daglagt Alle- 
handa, a conservative paper, confirmed 
these reports, and stated that the Soviet 
Minister and his naval attaché should un- 
derstand that their presence had become un- 
desirable. 

A new railroad line on the northeast 
coast of Sweden was recently opened by 
the King. The new stretch for the first 
time connects Stockholm with the highly 
important port cities of Northern Sweden 
from which pulp, lumber and iron ore are 
exported. 

A rail journey across Europe from Swe- 
den to Asia Minor has been started by eight 
freight locomotives built for the Turkish 
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leski, a conference was arranged to take 
place at Riga during January at which it 
was expected that plans for the complete 
resumption of normal relations between 
Poland and Lithuania would be decided 
upon. Meanwhile the French Government 
agreed to represent Polish interests at 
Kovno, and the Italian Government accepted 
a similar charge for Lithuanian interests 
at Warsaw. 

When Waldemaras returned to Kovno on 
Dec. 17 his entry into the city assumed the 
character of a triumphal procession. As an 
earnest of better feeling throughout the na- 
tion, about one hundred of his political op- 
ponents were released from prison. 
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Government by Nydqvist & Holm at Troll- 
haettan, near Gothenburg. This shipment 
constitutes a part of the 100 locomotives and 
1,500 cars which the company has agreed to 
build for the Turks. 


N ORWAY—An extraordinary meeting of 
~ \ the Norwegian Trade Union Congress at 
Oslo on Dec. 13 adopted a resolution by 152 
votes to 64 regretting the friendly attitude 
of the majority of the Executive Commit- 
tee toward the Amsterdam International. 
The resolution declared that the Norwegian 
movement would cooperate in the efforts to 
establish one single International and that 
the Norwegian Trade Union Congress would 
remain outside the Moscow and Amsterdam 
Internationals. 


{INLAND—A change in the Ministry of 
Finland, by which the Agrarian Party 
formed its first Cabinet, took place on Dec. 
16 after the defeat of the Social-Democratic 


Party in a vote on the budget. The re- 
tiring Cabinet, led by M. Tanner, had been 
in office since Dec. 13, 1926. The new Min- 
istry was as follows: 


J.E.SuNntLa—Prime Minister. 
HJALMAR Procope—Foreign Affairs. 
M. MALINEN—Justice. 

JALO LAHDENSUO—Defense. 

M. NIUKKANEN—Finance. 

Pastor ANTTI KUKKONEN—Education. 
M. MatTtTsson—Agriculture. 

M. VESTERINEN—Public Assistance. 
Dr. HYNNINEN—Communications. 
M. HEIKKINEN—Commerce. 

M. Aura—Interior. 

M. Loui—Social Affairs. 

Dr. JuTILA—Without portfolio. 


A provisional commercial treaty between 
Finland and Switzerland, concluded in June, 
1927, was ratified by the Finnish Diet and 
went into effect on Nov. 10. Both countries 
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agreed to allow each other’s products a 
most-favored-nation treatment in all mat- 
ters relating to importation, exportation 
and transportation, Finland making an ex- 
ception to certain privileges she had already 
granted to Estonia. 

The following interesting account of the 
new Finnish Parliament building was sent 
to CURRENT History by A. L. Virtuavo of 
Finland: 


On April 2, 1927, at Helsinki (Helsingfors), 
the cornerstone was laid for a building in- 
tended to be the monumental site of the 
Legislat.re of Finland. 

When Finland, in 1809, was severed from 
Sweden the laws and institutions of the 
Swedes remained in force and the popula- 
tion was granted the same rights and priv- 
ileges as before. Among those institutions 
was the people’s Parliament or Diet, di- 
vided into four estates—the Nobles, the 
Clergy, the Bourgeois and the Farmers. 
This system remained after Finland became 
a Russian grand-duchy and was not altered 
until 1906, when, after the upheaval follow- 
ing the Russo-Japanese War, liberal winds 
were blowins for a short while. The Diet 
of four estates was then, by a constitutional 
amendment, transformed into a one-chambe1 
Parliament. The estates had deliberated sep- 
arately—the Nobles in the House of Nobles, 
the other three estates in the Estates’ House. 
Neither of these structures contained a ses- 
sion room large enough to seat the single 
chamber of 200 rcpresentatives. Thus for 
twenty years the Parliament of Finland held 
its sessions in rented premises. 

The happenings of 1906 created a hopeful 
spirit in Finland. The Parliament reform 
was understood to be a landmark, a starting 
point for a new era, happier than bygone 
decades. Under the influence of this opti- 
mistic spirit the Parliament voted to build 
a lasting monument in the form of a dom- 
inating structure—a Parliament House that 
should stard out as a landmark. to be 
erected on a hill dominating the capital city 
of the country. The foremost architects of 
Finland submitted designs. Unanimously 
the Jury of Award gave the prize to a plan 
designed by Eliel Saarinen, and Parliament 
approved the jury’s award, but as the deci- 
sion was never agreed to by th Grand Duke 
Saarinen’s building was never erected. It 
shared the fate of many constructive plans 
approved and backed by the Finnish Parlia- 
ment during the last hard ten years of Fin- 
land’s dependency on Russia. 

In December, 1917, Finland declared itself 
an independent republic. During the period 
of almost ten years that since has passed 
the Parliament has had to concentrate on 
questions of reconstruction, of organizing 
national defense and foreign service, of reg- 
ulating the life of the nation, the crea- 
tive spirit of which—national independence 
achieved—burst out in an activity in every 
line of endeavor never before witnessed in 
the history of the nation. The national 
house put in order, prosperity restored, Fin- 
land being in the eyes of foreign visitors 
the bright spot of Europe, thoughts turned 
again to erecting the Parliament House, now 
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as a monument to the independence of a 
democratic nation. New plans were drawn 
by a new generation of architects, and the 
award was given to the architectural firm 
of Borg, Siren & Aberg. It is known that 
the real creator of the building is the archi- 
tect, J. S. Siren, one of the foremost in the 
_ flourishing realm of Finnish architec- 
ure. 

The description of the building was given 
by Professor Carolus Lindberg of the Tech- 
nical University of Helsinki as follows: 


‘‘The most characteristic feature of the 
building is perhaps the tense concentra- 
tion of its masses into a great, complete 
cube, outside of which there are really 
only two low, terrace-like wings border- 
ing the main building. * * * In combi- 
nation with the great open stairway lead- 
ing to the high main level of the build- 
ing, these wings bind the whole design to 
the base of natural rock whence the 
building, itself clothed in granite, springs. 
Once free of this base, its masses, stereo- 
metrically pure in contour, rise heaven- 
ward in a monumentality not due to ef- 
fects of contrast obtained by dividing or 
differentiating masses, or to animated 
profiles or wealth of individual forms, 
but a monumentality whose basic charac- 
teristic is a simplicity ennobled by a calm 
dignity. In this respect the new Parlia- 
ment Building does not break away from 
the architectural traditions of Fin- 
land, in which—leaving aside exceptional 
cases—the same honest simplicity and 
lack of formal wealth is apparent. The 
detail most stressed in the architectural 
language of the Parliament Building is 
the mighty row of pillars attached to the 
projections from the walls, which adorns 
its main facade. 

“The building material chosen for the 
main facade is Finnish granite, obtained 
from a quarry founded for the purpose 
in the parish of Kalvola, where the stone, 
as regards both color and texture, differs 
from the various other red and gray 
granite species much in use here. The 
color of this particular stone is an indefi- 
nite purple gray, inclining almost to yel- 
low in the broken surfaces produced by 
a stonemason’s tools. 


STONIA—A new Estonian Ministry was 

-4 formed on Dec. 9 and received a vote 

of confidence from the Diet. The Ministry 

included: M. Toenisson, Prime Minister 

and President of the State; M. Rebane, 

Foreign Minister; M. Tetso, Finance; M. 
Reek, War, and M. Hinderson, Interior. 


I ATVIA—Apparent confirmation of the 
hu 


Swedish charges against the Soviet 
Union was furnished by a dispatch from 
Riga, Latvia, which declared that the Lat- 
vian police had discovered and arrested sev- 
enteen Latvian officers employed as Soviet 
spies operating in Riga, Dvinsk and other 
cities. 
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The Soviet Opposition Disintesrates 
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consisting of 1,200 elected and 400 in- 

vited delegates, convened on Dec. 2, 
1927, for the first time since December, 1925. 
It assembled to hear reports from Stalin, 
for its Central Executive Committee, on 
the past administration of the political and 
governmental affairs of the Soviet Union; 
from Ordjonokidse, for the Central Control 
Committee and the Peasants and Workers’ 
Inspection Department, with regard espe- 
cially to the factiousness of Trotsky, Zino- 
viev and their associates; from Bukharin 
for the Russian delegation in the Commu- 
nist International; from Kurski, Commissar 
of Justice; from Rykov, Chief Commissar, 
and Krizizanovsky, head of “Gosplan,” the 
Soviet Planning Commission, with respect 
to the program for the economic develop- 
ment of the Soviet Union during the next 
five years, and from Molotov, Secretary of 
the Communist Party of Moscow, on the 


[ees Congress of the Communist Party, 


spread of the principles of communism 
among the peasants. 

Notwithstanding the importance of all 
these matters which were coming up for 
formal action by the Congress of the Com- 


munist Party, the main interest centred 
upon the question: What would the Con- 
gress actually do when it came to the mat- 
ter of the expulsion of the Opposition from 
the party? The other matters were tan- 
gled with the controversy between the 
group about Trotsky and the Administra- 
tion of Stalin and his associates. But there 
could have been little real doubt as to the 
action which the Congress would take. It 
was fairly evident that Stalin and his sup- 
porters had delayed the assembly of the 
Congress until they could be sure that the 
number of the delegates in sympathy with 
the Opposition had been confined to an un- 
mistakable minority. And yet, on the first 
day the managers of the assembly put the 
Congress of the Communist Party through 
the formality of selecting a special commis- 
sion of 117 members to deliberate upon the 
status of the Oppositionists. 

What was behind such a dilatory move? 
Why, if Stalin and his group had control 
of the Congress, did they not at once have 


that body give the finai decree of the Com- 
munist Party against the Opposition? Were 
the supporters of Stalin afraid of the Op- 
position? Were they still uncertain how 
great was the potentiality among the peo- 
ple of Trotsky’s fame as a leader in the 
Revolution? Stalin, of course, would pre- 
fer to envelop his own private desires in 
the cloak of party action. But, from sub- 
sequent developments, we may presume to 
say that there was another very good rea- 
son for the delay afforded by submitting 
the issue to a special commission. The Op- 
position was not really solid, and rifts began 
to appear in it under the weight of the im- 
pending decision of the Communist Party 
Congress. If Stalin bided his time a few 
days longer he might find that the faction 
about Trotsky had disintegrated. Its indivi. 
dual members would become so concerned 
with their own personal futures that they 
would be unable to take collective action 
for their common cause. 

Rakovsky dared to speak for the Oppo- 
sition before the Congress on Dec. 5 in de- 
fense of his own position. And he was al- 
lowed to talk for nearly twenty minutes 
befor he was shouted down. But Kam- 
enev, who was also expected to address 
the Congress in behalf of the Opposition 
at that time, did not do so. Within a few 
days the foreign correspondents in Moscow 
learned that Kamenev, Zinoviev and their 
immediate associates among the Opposition- 
ists were willing to capitulate and to aban- 
don their pretension to the right of criti- 
cizing the policies of the Administration. 
It was announced that they would also have 
to reveal the details of the “underground” 
organization which had been spreading 
propaganda against the Administration; but 
that requirement was not considered very 
burdensome, for it seemed likely that the 
Administration had already found out 
through the “Ogpu.” On the other hand, 
Trotsky and his immediate followers— 
among whom were Rakovsky, Radek and 
Muralov—were reported as still insisting 
that they should be allowed to maintain 
their opinions against those of the Admin- 
istration and to “advocate them openly with- 
in the limits of the party rules.” While 
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Zinoviev and Kamenev were seeking to get 
pack in favor with those in control of the 
machinery of the Communist Party and 
the Soviet Government, Trotsky was stand- 
ing firm. The solidarity of the Opposition 
was broken; its members could now be 
treated individually. 

On Dec. 18 the special commission of the 
Congress made its report. Smilga, speak- 
ing for the Opposition, declared that he 
and his comrades, even though expelled 
from the party, would continue neverthe- 
less to work as best they could for the cause 
of the Revolution. Some interpreted this 
statement to mean that the Opposition 
would continue to hold apart from the Ad- 
ministration. Others thought that it indi- 
cated quite the contrary. The Congress 
seems to have disregarded it altogether. 
The situation was right for final action. 
The Congress voted unanimously to expel 
all of the leaders of the Opposition from 
the party, Kamenev along with Rakovsky, 
Radek, Smilga, Muralov and the _ rest, 
whether belonging to the group which had 
stood by Trotsky or the faction which had 
just sought pardon with Zinoviev and Kam- 
enev. But there was a significant amend- 
ment to the original motion for expulsion. 
It provided that the rank and file of the 
Opposition should be allowed to stay in the 
Communist Party and should be led to see 
the error of their ways. An immediate re- 
port from Leningrad said that some three 
hundred minor adherents to the Opposition 
there had recanted. 

On the following day Zinoviev, Kamenev 
and ten associates addressed a petition to 
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the Congress to ask readmission to the 
Communist Party on the ground that they 
had fully withdrawn their opinions in op- 
position to the policies of the Administra- 
tion. Perhaps. they thought that their 
eleventh-hour overture to regain favor with 
Stalin and his group entitled them to spe- 
cial consideration. They were advised, how- 
ever, that their case was closed, so far as 
the Congress of the Communist Party was 
concerned. They could make individual ap- 
peals to the Central Control Committee for 
admission to the party six months hence, 
provided that they have conducted them- 
selves in the meantime to the satisfaction 
of that committee. 

After the resolution expelling the Oppo- 
sitionists, the Congress of the Communist 
Party elected Stalin to succeed himself as 
General Secretary of the Communist Party 
and, of course, reconstituted the Central 
Executive Committee to his liking. It went 
without saying that the new Executive Com- 
mittee would organize the powerful Political 
Bureau along the same lines. Evidently 
Stalin has emerged from one more contest 
with Trotsky and the Oppositionists entire- 
ly successful. His rivals have failed not 
only to break his hold upon the Communist 
Party and the Soviet Government but also 
to maintain their own organization. Zino- 
viev and Kamenev have — surrendered. 
Trotsky remains a private citizen of the 
Soviet Union without standing in the Com- 
munist Party which he did so much to 
place in power. But there are few who 
will venture to declare that he has taken 
his last part in Russian affairs. 


OTHER EVENTS IN THE SOVIET UNION 


LTHOUGH Litvinov’s interview with 
+ Sir Austen Chamberlain (see December 
CuRRENT History) apparently had no satis- 
factory results, Litvinov did persuade cer- 
tain Swiss bankers, with British and Amer- 
ican associates, to undertake a loan to the 
Soviet Government amounting to about 
$800,000. The money is to be expended in 
Switzerland to purchase locomotives and 
coaches from the Swiss company, Brown & 
Boverie, for the Soviet railroads. 

During the middle of December, appar- 
ently after word had come that the United 
States Department of State would make 
no objection, the Council of Commissars 
approved the agreement between the Soviet 
Government and an American group of 
financiers, headed by Percival Farquhar, to 
provide a credit of $40,000,000 for six years. 


The capital thus obtained in the United 
States is to be invested in new equipment 
for the Soviet metallurgical enterprise at 
Makeevsky in the Donetz coal basin. The 
Soviet Government is expected to expend, 
in addition, some 50,000,000 rubles (approxi- 
mately $25,000,000) for developing that in- 
dustry. 

A Soviet commission of industrial engi- 
neers and mining experts left Moscow on 
Nov. 30 to make arrangements under the 
Farquhar concession and to study American 
industrial methods, particularly steel-mak- 
ing. When they arrived at New York on 
Dec. 14, although including in their number 
an official of so high a rank as Makarov, 
Vice Chairman of the Soviet Metal Trust, 
they were detained at Ellis Island, brought 
before a special board of inquiry and re- 
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I “Bah! Bourgeois! Not one of them 
will look at me!” —Mucha, Warsaw 


quired to give bonds of $500 each that they 
would not stay in the United States more 
than six months. They were somewhat an- 
noyed at such treatment, and there was 
some public criticism as well, but the immi- 
gration authorities of the United States had 
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no choice in the matter. These officials 
from Russia had to be treated as mere in- 
dividual newcomers to the United States, 
because their Government does not enjoy 
recognition by the Government of the 
United States. 

Sergiei D. Sazonov, Foreign Minister un- 
der the late Czar at the outbreak of the 
World War, died on Dec. 25 in Nice at the 
age of 61. Born in 1866 of a great land- 
owning family and devoted to the monarchy, 
Sazonov was nevertheless a proponent of 
many reforms. In fact it was his support 
of home rule for the Poles which brought 
about his resignation, on ostensible grounds 
of ill health, in 1916. He declined to rec- 
ognize the Bolsheviki, becoming Foreign 
Minister of the counter-revolutionary Omsk 
Government after the October revolution 
of 1917, and continued to oppose recognition 
of the Bolsheviki at Versailles and at Ge- 
neva, even protesting against feeding them 
when they were in straits after the destruc- 
tion of much of Russia’s wealth in civil war. 
The Bolsheviki subsequently published For- 
eign Office documents incriminating him on 
a number of charges. He was accused of 
having refused French mediation when Ger- 
many was mobilized and of many and vari- 
ous plots and secret alliances which helped 
to precipitate the great catastrophe. He 
consistently denied these charges, particu- 
larly the charge that Russia started the 
war. 


The New Treaty Between Great Britain 
And Iraq 


By ALBERT HOWE LYBYER 
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ain and Iraq was signed on Dec. 14. 

Five days later what purported to 
be the text of the treaty was brought out 
in Cairo in the newspaper Al Kashaf. On 
Dec. 20 the terms were announced in the 
British Parliament, substantially as pub- 
lished in Cairo. 

A new phase is thus reached in the ten 
years’ development of the Iraqi State under 
the guidance of Britain. Upon occupying 
Eagdad on March 11, 1917, General Maude 


\ REVISED treaty between Great Brit- 


promised in a proclamation that alien in- 
stitutions would not be imposed and that 
Arab aspirations would be realized, A few 
months later Sir Perey Cox was appointed 
Civil Commissioner. On Nov. 7, 1918, the 
British and French Governments joined in 
a declaration which stated their aims in the 
Arab countries to be “the complete and 
final enfranchisement of the peoples s0 
long oppressed by the Turks, and the es 
tablishment of national governments and 
administrations drawing their authority 
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from the initiative and free choice of the 


native population.” Colonel. A. T. Wilson 
was directed by the British Government to 
hold an inquiry whether the people of Iraq 
wished a united Arab State under British 
advice, and whether they desired an Arab 
Amir, and if so, whom they would suggest. 
A variety of answers resulted. In Bagdad 
the representative Moslems asked for an 
Arab State under a son of King Hussein 
of the Hejaz. 

The course of events in 1919 and 1920 
caused the Islamic world to resent the 
action of the victorious Powers. Although 
it was announced on June 20, 1920, that 
Sir Perey Cox would establish a provisional 
Arab Government in the Autumn and would 
summon an elected assembly which would 
prepare a Constitution, revolt broke out at 
the beginning of July, in which a number 
of Englishmen was killed. The British 
Government was obliged to put forth a con- 
siderable effort in repressing the rebellion. 
By Nov. 10 Sir Percy Cox had come as 
High Commissioner and had formed a pro- 
visional Council of State. A conference 
was held at Cairo in the early part of 1921, 
after which a general amnesty was pub- 
lished, and Amir Faisal was proposed for 
the throne of Iraq. On July 11 a Council 
of Ministers declared him King of Iraq, 
and provided that his Government should be 
constitutional, representative and demo- 
cratic. A referendum resulted in the cast- 
ing of 96 per cent. of the votes for King 
Faisal. He was crowned King on Aug. 
23, 1921. 

In the next year the King and the Prime 
Minister, expressing the wishes of many 
independent-minded Arabs of Iraq, asked 
that the mandate over Iraq which Britain 
had accepted from the League of Nations 
in May, 1920, be abrogated and replaced 
by a treaty of alliance. A bitter contro- 
versy arose, which was finally compro- 
mised by a treaty of alliance within the 
scope of the mandate. This was signed on 
Oct. 10, 1922, but not ratified until 1924. 
The Constituent Assembly met on March 27 
of that year and debated the treaty and 
supplementary agreements until June 10. 
There Was special complaint against the 
financial burdens proposed, and the British 
Government finally promised to reconsider 
these questions, but insisted that the docu- 
ments be ratified before midnight of June 
10. This was done, and the Assembly pro- 
ceeded to pass organic and electoral laws. 
The documents were ratified in the follow- 


ing Winter. The first Parliament met on 
July 16, 1925. 
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The settlement of the Mosul question 
led to modifications in the treaty. It was 
originally provided that the treaty should 
continue no longer than 1928, after which 
it was expected that Iraq would be com- 
pletely independent. The Council of the 
League of Nations stated on Dec. 16, 1925, 
that the province of Mosul would be 
awarded to Iraq provided the relationship 
with Great Britain should be extended for 
a longer period. A new treaty was then 
prepared by which the relations were to 
be extended for not more than twenty-five 
years, to be terminated in case Iraq should 
sooner become a member of the League of 
Nations. This treaty was signed on Jan. 
18, 1926, and accepted by the Parliament 
of Iraq on Jan. 18 and by the British 
Parliament on Feb. 18. 

During much of the. year 1927 agitation 
was carried on in the direction of securing 
the speedy admission of Iraq into the 
League of Nations. To bring this about 
it must be proved that: the country is ready 
to fulfill its obligations according to the 
first article of the covenant, this meaning 
that Iraq should be able to accept full mili- 
tary and financial responsibility for the 
preservation of internal order and for the 
defense of the country against foreign ag- 
gression. Difficulties arose because the 
Iraq Government believed that only through 
conscription could it carry the military re- 
sponsibility involved, and conscription was 
opposed by the British Government and by 
many citizens of Iraq. The British Gov- 
ernment suggested that the difficulty might 
be solved by organizing a Gendarmerie. 
During the Autumn, King Taisal and Prime 
Minister Jaafar Pasha visited London and 
carried on direct negotiations, At the end 
of November it appeared that the negotia- 
tions had failed, and the Prime Minister 
started for Iraq, expecting to resign his 
office. A farewell luncheon was given by 
the British Government to the King. Dur- 
ing the informal discussion, a new possi- 
bility of agreement developed, and nego- 
tiations were resumed. Within a few days 
the new treaty was signed. 


PROVISIONS OF ANGLO-IRAQ TREATY 


The following summary of the treaty 
was cabled from Cairo: 


Article 1—His Britannic Majesty recog- 
nizes the Kingdom of Iraq as an indepen- 
dent sovereign State. : 

Article 2—Peace and friendship shall exist 
between his Britannic Majesty and the King 
of Iraq. The two high contracting parties 
engage themselves to maintain friendly re- 
lations, each party doing his utmost to 
prevent all illegal actions in his country 
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calculated to have a repercussion upon the 
peace and order of the other country. 

Article 3—The King of Iraq assures the 
execution of these international engage- 
nents which his Britannic Majesty has 
engaged himself to execute with regard to 
Iraq. The King of Iraq undertakes to make 
no change in the Iraqi Constitution which 
will affect foreign interests or rights, or 
create any distinction between Iraqis, what- 
ever their race, religion, or language, in 
their rights before the law. 

Article 4—This article provides for the 
complete and frank negotiation between the 
two parties of all external political ques- 
tions calculated to have an influence on 
their common interests. 

Article 5—The King of Iraq agrees to put 
the British High Commissioner in a position 
whereby he will be able to keep his Britan- 
nic Majesty informed of the progress of 
Iraq and the plans and proposals of the 
Iraqi Government. The High Commissioner 
will keep the King of Iraq informed on all 
questions which his Britannic Majesty con- 
siders are calculated to have an influence 
contrary to the interests of Iraq or the 
engagements guaran eed by the present 
treaty. 

Article 6—The subject of this article is the 
execution of International Conventions re- 
garding the white slave, and drug traffics, 
illicit trading in arms, commercial equality, 
free transit, navization, wireless, and aerial 
navigation, as well as the Pact of the 
League of Nations, the Treaty of Lausanne, 
the Anglo-French Agreement _ regarding 
frontiers, and the San Remo Agreement 
regarding petrol. 

Article 7—This article relates to the execu- 
tion of the measures adopted by the League 
of Nations for fighting disease, including 
diseases of plants and animals. 

Article 8—His Britannic Majesty will sup- 
port Iraq’s candidature for admission to the 
League of Nations in 1932, provided that 
the present level of progress be maintained 
and that things go well in the meantime. 

Article 9—There shall be no discrimination 
in Iraq avainst the nationals of any mem- 
ber of the League or of States to which the 
King of Iraq has guaranteed similar rights 
as to members of the League. This covers 
companies constituted according to the 
laws of the resnective countries, and in- 
cludes questions concerning commerce, nav- 
igation, taxes, the exercise of trades and 
professions, and the treatment of merchant 
vessels and airst s. The article also pro- 
vides that there shall be no discrimination 
against the exports or imports of the said 
States. 

Article 10—This deals with British protec- 
tion of Iraqis in countries where Iraq is 
not officiall*’ represented. 

Article 11—A clause safeguarding the val- 
idity of existing contracts between the Iraqi 
Government and British officials. 

Article 12—Refers to financial relations 
and embodies a new agreement to take the 
place of the Financial Agreement of March 
25, 1924. 

Article 13—A senarate military agreement 
shall be concluded, to take the place of the 
Military Agreement of March 25, 1924. 

Article 14—The existing Judicial Agree- 
ment of March 25, 1924, shall remain in 
vigour. 

Article 15—Any dispute as regards the in- 
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terpretation of the treaty shall be submitted 
to the International Court of Justice in ac- 
cordance with Article 14 of the Convention 
of the League if, as indicated on Article 8 - 
of the treaty, Iraq enters the League of 
Nations. The present treaty will supersede 
the two treaties of alliance signed in Bag- 
dad on Oct. 10, 1922, and on Jan. 18, 1926, 
respectively. 

Article 16—The present treaty shall come 
into operation after its ratification. 


The chief compromise involved in the 
new treaty is that, on the one hand, the 
Kingdom of Iraq is at once recognized as 
an independent sovereign State, while, on 
the other hand, the proposal that Iraq be 
admitted to the League of Nations is de- 
ferred four or five years. 

Immediately after the publication in Iraq 
of the terms of the treaty, Rashid Ali al 
Gilani, Acting Prime Minister, and Yasin 
Pasha‘al Hashini, the Minister of Finance, 
presented their resignations. They are said 
to have maintained that the optimistic fore- 
casts of the Iraqis in London misled them, 
and caused them to mislead the people of 
Iraq. Jaafar Pasha el Askari was then 
appointed Prime Minister. 

Economic conditions in Iraq were much 
better during 1926 and 1927 than in Pales- 
tine, Syria, or Egypt. Crops were good, 
labor trouble was practically non-existent, 
industry flourished, and the revenue of the 
Government exceeded the estimates by more 
than 8 per cent. 

The army and police force of Iraq have 
been carried forward during the past six 
years as rapidly as the Government with 
British help could accomplish. It now con- 
sists of about 10,000 men, including seven 
infantry battalions, three cavalry regi- 
ments, five batteries of artillery, and three 
transport companies. The Government of 
Iraq spends about $5,000,000 annually upon 
the army. In addition the British Govern- 
ment spends about $1,500,000, principally 
upon supporting levies. 

On Jan. 5 the Government announced its 
concurrence with the British Government 
in sending a punitive expedition against 
the Wahabi tribesmen who have been har- 
rying the frontier. 


URKEY—An extensive summary of the 

famous discourse of President Musta- 
pha Kemal Pasha delivered between Oct. 
15-20, 1927, was published in the Turkish 
Journal Ikdam of Constantinople and re- 
produced in Italian translation in the 
Oriente Moderno for November, 1927. It 
was announced that the entire speech, with 
justifying documents, would be issued short- 
ly in Turkish, French, German and English. 
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The Turkish People’s Republican Party 
assembled in Congress at Angora adopted, 
on Oct. 28, 1927, a Constitution of 123 ar- 
ticles. Of those the most important pro- 
vide as follows: The party is a republican, 
popular, nationalistic association, and its 
seat is at Angora; the principal rurpose 
of the party is the conservation of the 
Republican régime, which alone guarantees 
the progress and welfare of the country; 
the party sustains the principle that re- 
ligious and secular affairs shall be held 
completely separate in State and national 
life; all are equal before the law; it is 
necessary to promote and diffuse the Turk- 
ish language and culture, because a unity 
of language, sentiment and ideas is the 
strongest bond between fellow-citizens; 
Ghazi Mustapha Kemal Pasha, founder of 
the party, is its President-General. 

The Minister of Marine Affairs was im- 
plicated in a scandal over the repair of 
the Turkish cruiser Yawuz, which was 
formerly the German ship Goeben. The 
Minister was impeached, and it was re- 
ported his ministry had been abolished, be- 
cause of signing a contract with a French 
repair company without consulting the Na- 
tional Assembly. 

Differences arose in December between 
France and England over the Turkish debt. 
France owns a 10 per cent. interest in the 
Turkish pre-war debt, while Germany owns 
20 per cent. and Belgium 4 per cent. The 
British and Italian interests are claimed 
to be less than 4 per cent. The French 
are demanding that the headquarters of 
the Council of the Ottoman Debt be trans- 
ferred to Paris and that the French be 
given a more important representation. 


4. GYPT—Early in December, in replyinz 
4+ to the Egyptian Speech from the 
Throne, the Chamber of Deputies debated 
the relations of Egypt with England. Re- 
quests were made of the Prime Minister, 
Sarwat Pasha, for more information as 
regarded his conversations with Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. His insistence that he was 
pledged not to reveal details of the talk 
was, however, accepted peaceably. 

The Egyptian Government has appointed 
a commission to make recommendations 
concerning reforms in Al Azhar University. 
The Commission is composed of members of 
Parliament, officials from the Ministry cf 
Education and religious leaders. 


YRIA—A debate was held on Dee. 15 
; before the Commission of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the French Senate in regard to 
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conditions in Syria. M. Henri Lemeri had 
just returned from visiting Syria and the 
Lebanon. His report was confirmed by M. 
de Jouvenel, recently High Commissioner 
for Syria. Both agreed that the situation 
was far from satisfactory, and both ex- 
pressed a fear that it might become worse 
in the coming Spring. Many difficulties 
have arisen, political, economic and psy- 
chological. They have not all been solved, 
and consequently there is much discontent. 
Many persons claim that the principal 
cause of discontent is the inaction of 
France. It is said that France is far too 
slow in giving the country a definitive Con- 
stitution, in furthering its economic revival, 
in reforming its judicial and administrative 
organizations, and in providing order, lib- 
erty and prosperity. France is accused 
merely of awaitin : an opportuni-y to trade 
Syria off for ‘frican territory or for fi- 
nancial advantages. A strong current of 
French opinion favors the beginning of 
sustained activity to improve these condi- 
tions. 

Some months ago plans were prepared 
and approved by the French Government 
to improve also the situation of the thou- 
sands of Armenian refugees in Syria. It 
was proposed to create at Beirut a new 
Armenian quarter to replace the group of 
temporary huts in which the Armenians 
have been living for five or six years. A 
credit of 3,000,000 francs was provided from 
funds of the Lebanon, a site was bought, 
and houses are now being built. The plans 
provided further for improving health and 
sanitation in the camps at Aleppo and for 
draining the marshes at Alexandretta, near 
which 6,000 Armenians live in wretched 
huts, exposed to malaria and other diseases. 
The plans also contemplate the transfer of 
families now in the camps to agricultural 
locations of a permanent character. Where 
this plan has been begun the people aided 
have taken hold quickly and have become 
self-supporting within a short time. Some 
few years ago the Armenians in Syria were 
offered the opportunity of becoming citi- 
zens of one of the Syrian States, and ap- 
proximately 90 per cent. accepted the offer. 


RABIA—It was reported in November 
that certain Wahabis, led by Mazid ibn 
Dawish, had made a raid into Iraq because 
of the establishment of a police post at 
Busiyah, which action they considered to be 
an infringement upon the use of certain 
lands for grazing. They destroyed the post 
and killed some twenty policemen and thirty 
laborers. The post is claimed to be seven- 
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ty-five miles north of the frontier, Sultan 
ibn Saud protested a year ago against the 
establishment of this post on the ground 
that the frontier had not been properly sur- 
veyed. Whether he was directly connected 
in any way with the raid does not appear. 
Another Wahabi raid was reported in De- 
cember, led by Shaikh ibn Shuqair, to Jah- 
rah in the Sultanate of Koweit. 

Whereas it was reported that out of 
50,000 pilgrims who passed through Jed- 
dah, coming from the Dutch East Indies, 
only 35,000 survived to go home, the Dutch 
Consul at Jeddah has declared as follows: 
About 50,000 pilgrims came in 1927 from 
the Dutch East Indies. About 3,000 died 
before returning to Jeddah; about 2,000 
more died on the voyage or disappeared, so 
that there was a loss of not more than 10 
per cent. The Dutch Government gives no 
passport to a subject who has not been 
inoculated against smallpox, cholera and 
typhoid. Considering that among the pil- 


grims are many women and children and 
old men, and that some of the pilgrims 
reached the Hejaz three months before the 
proper time for the pilgrimage, the pro- 
portion who died is indeed smaller than 
might be expected. 


ALESTINE—In the middle of Decem- 

ber trouble broke out in the Jewish 
colony at Petach Tikveh because of the 
employing of Arab labor by Jewish colonists 
at a time when a number of Jews in the 
colony were without work. The colony has 
a population of 6,500, of whom 600 are said 
to be without employment. Growers of or- 
anges have long been accustomed to engage 
Arab laborers for picking and packing. The 
attempt was made by Jewish workmen to 
prevent Arabs from reaching the orange 
groves. British police were summoned, and 
after some fighting fifteen Jews were 
taken to the hospital, including four girls 
who were badly hurt, and seventeen were 
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arrested and taken to Jaffa. In protest 
the unemployed marched to the Council Hall 
of the colony and smashed windows and 
furniture. Later the British Police Com- 
missioner for the Southern District of Pal- 
estine occupied the colony, dismissed the 
Council and forbade public assemblies, 

It is claimed that the Jewish unemployed 
asked approximately twice as much for a 
given amount of unskilled labor as is asked 
by the Arabs, and that the orange industry 
cannot pay this amount and continue in 
existence. The Jews affirm that they are 
working to raise living conditions for all 
the inhabitants of Palestine. A commission 
has been set up to inquire into the wages 
of unskilled labor in Palestine and make 
recommendations. The commission of three 
consists of an Englishman, a Jew and an 
Arab. 

An Arab Liberal Party is reported to 
have been formed, with headquarters at 
Jaffa. It aims at the abolition of the Bal- 
four Declaration, with otherwise complete 
cooperation with the Mandatory Govern- 
ment. It desires the extinction of the Arab 
Executive, and disagrees with previous 
Arab Congresses because of their opposition 
to the Mandate, except as regards the Bal- 
four Declaration. 


ERSIA—The Persian Government has 

entered protest with the League of Na- 
tions against certain clauses of the recent 
treaty between England and the Hejaz, 
viz., the clauses which deal with the Island 
of Bahrein. Persia claims that when the 
Hejaz undertakes to maintain friendly and 
peaceful relations with the territories of 
Bahrein, the implication is that the island 
is in a special relation with Britain, when 
the contrary is true. The Persians claim 
that when in 1869 Persia protested against 
a special agreement between Great Britain 
and Sheiks of Bahrein, Lord Clarendon 
recognized the justice of the protest. 
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Kuo Tai-chi, its Vice Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, broke off diplomatic 
and Consular relations with Soviet Russia 
on Dec. 15, 1927. A portion of the state- 
ment handed by Mr. Kuo to the Soviet Con- 
sul General at Shanghai read as follows: 
The Nationalist Government has for some 
time been informed by various reports that 
the Soviet Consulates and Soviet State com- 
mercial agencies * * * have been used as 
headquarters for Red propaganda and as 
asylums for Communists, but exposure of 
these facts has been withheld in view of the 
international relations between China and 
Russia. 


After reciting the recent Communist 
coup d’état at Canton, described below, the 
statement continued: “It is hereby ordered 
that Consuls of the U. S. S. R * * * 
shall suspend their functions in order that 
the root of the evil influence may be eradi- 
cated, = * 

All Consular officials within Nationalist 


Ts Nationalist Government, through 


territory were given seven days in which to 


pack up and leave. The breach of relations 
involved also the closing of the Russian 
Dalbank, the departure of the Russian 
Trade Commission and the cessation of op- 
erations by Russian State shipping. Pri- 
vate trading with Russians was not involved 
in the break. However, a large number of 
non-official Russians were ordered out of 
Shanzhai and other cities. The Soviet For- 
eizn Minister denied the allegations. In 
view of the previous hand-in-glove alliance 
between Soviet Russia and the Nationalist 
armies, both the allegations and their denial 
are, to say the least, most amusing. The 
German Government was requested to take 
charge of Soviet Consular interests in South 
China, and agreed to do so. 

This wholly unexpected action went be- 
yond the Peking Government’s stroke of 
April, 1927, when, as a result of a raid by 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin’s police upon Soviet 
Embassy properties, the U. S. S. R. with- 
drew its embassy staff and diplomatic re- 
lations were discontinued. The justifica- 
tion offered by the Nanking authorities was 
Similar to that alleged earlier at Peking, 
and it appears that the underlying motive 
also was identical—that of obtaining the 
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good-will of the principal “treaty” Powers 
—Japan, Great Britain and the United 
States. Russian money, ammunition, ad- 
ministrative advice, publicity work—the 
agencies by which the Nationalist Party 
was enabled to reach its present position 
along the Yangtse River—had served their 
turn. The Soviets have now to chew the 
bitter pill that is administered to every for- 
eign Power attempting to “pick a winner” 
in the Chinese civil war. Sooner or later 
defection occurs in the ranks, a new leader- 
ship develops and old alliances with out- 
siders give place to new. 

An uprising of sd-called laborers and 
peasants at Canton on Dec. 11 was made 
the occasion for the break with the Soviets, 
though the decision to terminate relations 
was taken before this. The uprising was 
reported as initiated by a regiment in the 
army of General Chang Fa-kuei, who re- 
cently ousted Li Chai-sun and assumed con- 
trol of Canton. For reasons unexplained, 
General Chang ordered the disarming of 
this regiment, which resisted, and was 
joined by several thousand men, who were 
described in an official dispatch from the 
American Consul at Canton as “city riff- 
raff, linked up with robber bands from 
the country districts.” Orders from Nan- 
king to General Chang to raid the Soviet 
Consulate at Canton became known, with 
the result that an attempt was made, pos- 
sibly under Russian leadership, to forestall 
the action by establishing a peasants and 
workers’ government over the city. Consul 
Jay C. Huston cabled that the revolt was 
crushed by General Chang Fa-kuei within 
forty-eight hours. During the fighting, in 
which looting and burning occurred, Ameri- 
cans and other nationals were evacuated 
from certain parts of Canton, but were al- 
lowed to return to their homes on the fol- 
lowing day. The Chinese populace was less 
sanguine, and migration to Hongkong con- 
tinued until the number leaving Canton 
was estimated in the thousands. A ghastly 
orgy of revenge followed the revolt, in which 
600 Chinese were reported as executed in one 
group. Eight or nine Russians, including a 
Vice Consul, also were put to death without 
trial. Foreign Minister Chicherin in Mos- 
cow laid the massacres at the door of “Eng- 
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lish imperialist reaction,” and declared that 
his Government reserved the right to take 
punitive measures. 

Appearances thus indicated that the 
bloody affair at Canton was merely an inci- 
dent of the process by which the so-called 
Nationalist Government at Nanking has be- 
come wholly militarized, a process which 
has disguised itself cleverly for foreign con- 
sumption by the most barbarous treatment 
of alleged “Communists,” who are, in fact, 
those leaders, as well as the rank and file 
of the liberal element in the Kuomintang, 
or Nationalist Party, who refuse to act as 
stool pigeons for the parasitic tuchuns, 

The decision to break with Soviet Russia 
was taken in the fourth plenary session of 
+ the Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang, which convened from Dec. 2 
to 10. The meetings were held at the home 
in the French settlement at Shanghai re- 
cently purchased by General Chiang Kai- 
shek for $100,000 (Mex.) to go fittingly 
with the $10,000 motor car presented by the 
General to his new bride. Chiang returned 
definitely to Kuomintang political and mili- 
tary councils, but did not reassume the title 
of generalissimo. The session accomplished 
little, as the discussions were disturbed by 
factional differences. Chiang Kai-shek was 


appointed a committee of one to summon 
the fourth plenary session of the National- 
ist Party early in January. The storm cen- 
tre of the session was Wang Ching-wei, 
formerly Chairman of the Central Executive 


Committee of the Kuomintang. He de- 
manded that the military junta at Nanking, 
which had been absorbing all authority 
within the party, be dissolved and that the 
Central Executive Committee resume both 
its civilian character and its former control 
of governmental policy. Chiang Kai-shek 
was unable to reconcile the two elements, 
though he was regarded by both as the log- 
ical man to reunite the party. A _ subse- 
quent testimony to the difficulty of the task 
was the resignation late in December of the 
Nanking Cabinet, in which C. C. Wu, For- 
cign Minister, and Sun Fo, Finance Minis- 
ier, were two of the ablest and most pro- 
eressive members. It was anticipated that 
their places would be taken by friends of 
General Feng Yu-hsiang, among whom 
were mentioned Dr. C. T. Wang and Gen- 
eral Huang Fu. A coalition of General 
Feng’s influence with that of Chiang Kai- 
shek seemed probable. Kuo Tai-chi became 
acting Foreign Minister. 

An interesting exchange of views took 
place by cable between General Chiang Kai- 
shek and his sister-in-law, Mme, Sun Yat- 


sen. Mme. Sun sought to prevent Chiang 
from breaking with the Soviets, reminding 
him of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s belicf in the im- 
portance of that connection. Chiang replied 
that changed conditions made a new policy 
inevitable. He asserted that “Soviet Ru: 
sia made a mockery of cooperation by per- 
sistently subverting the principles” of the 
Kuomintang. Mme. Sun wired the “Anti- 
Imperialist” Congress in session at Brus- 
sels that she was resigning from the 
Kuomintang, as it had betrayed its founder, 
Dr. Sun. 

At Hankow the new military control, un- 
der Generals Cheng Chien and Li Tsung- 
jen, attained the appearance of stability. 
The former ruler of the Wuhan area, Gen- 
eral Tang Seng-chi, fled to Japan. On Dee. 
16 the Soviet Consulate was raided and its 
Chinese and Russian occupants arrested. A 
round-up of persons believed to be Com- 
munists was conducted. The barbarities 
perpetrated against women at Peking, 
Shanghai, Canton and elsewhere were re- 
peated at Hankow. Even the international 
hospital, a foreign institution, was entered 
and its patients terrorized. Authoritics of 
the French concession looked on uncon- 
cerned while the raid went on within that 
area. Executions followed as usual. Wo- 
men with bobbed hair—now the sign of 
Communist allegiance in South China— 
were shot down on the streets without even 
the formality of arrest. Foreign interests 
in general were not menaced. 

General Feng’s motions in North Central 
China continued somewhat veiled by lack 
of adequate dispatches. His campaign 
against Chang Tsung-chang and Sua 
Chuan-fang of Shantung made headway bu. 
very slowly. The landing of 200 additiona. 
Japanese marines at Tsingtao and _ the 
known apprehensions of Japan regarding 
seizure of the Tsingtao-Tsinan Railway 
caused Feng to direct a “scissors” attack 
to the north and south of Tsinan, hoping to 
compel the flicht of the Shantung Generals 
without the necessity of fighting within the 
military zone. He maintained his alliance 
with the Nanking Generals, who sent troops 
up the Tientsin-Pukow line to his aid. 
Tsining, southwest of Tsinan and in Shan- 
tung Province, was the most easterly point 
taken by Feng’s troops. 

The fighting in Northwest China between 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin, Peking ‘“Dicta 
tor,” and Governor Yen of Shansi served 
little beyond maintaining a_ stalemate. 
Chang’s forces finally, after a siege of se\ 
enty-nine days, captured Chochow on the 
Peking-Hankow line. They were unable to 
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penetrate beyond the high hills flanking 
Northeastern Shansi. Yen failed in his 
efforts to recover Suiyan, over which Chang 
Tso-lin designated one of his own men as 
Governor. 

The international implications of the re- 
turn of Chiang Kai-shek to power and the 
Nationalist repudiation of communism were 
important. Rumors in Shanghai, quite out- 
side Soviet circles, suggested that certain 
treaty Powers were behind the new align- 
ment. General Chiang took immediate oc- 
casion to call for more friendly treatment 
from foreign States: “I think the time is 
propitious,” he said on Dec. 11, “for the 
Powers to initiate new steps looking to 
treaty revision forthwith, which action 
would have a great moral effect on the Chi- 
nese people. I shall be pleased to discuss 
revision with an American commission in 
the event that a responsible body is sent to 
China, and hope that Peking and Nanking 
will be able to agree on the terms of such 
revision.” He mentioned a report that 
President Coolidge was considering sending 
a commission to China to investigate the 
prospects for treaty revision. On Dec. 7 
Mr. MacMurray, American Minister to 
China, en route back to Peking, stated in 
Japan that: “The net result of my visit to 


.of students. 
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America is that no radical change is to be 
made in our policy toward China. * * * 
We shall not bind ourselves to act in concert 
with the Powers, and we reserve the liberty 
to act independently if we think it right to 
do so.” He stated further that, in accord- 
ance with previous practice, the United 
States would treat separately with actual 
authorities in the various regional Govern- 
ments, but that such negotiations would not 
constitute recognition of such Governments 
in the legal sense. Speaking in New York 
on Dec. 13, Sir Frederick Whyte, recently 
returned from a quasi-official investigation 
of conditions along the Yangtse, declared 
that unless the liberal nations, especially 
the United States and Great Britain, gave 
support to the Nationalist movement in 
China it would be certain to turn again to 
the Soviets for aid. The Secretary of the 
China Union Universities in New York is- 
sued the statement that eleven of the six- 
teen mission colleges and universities in 
China are in operation with a normal quota 
Seven of the eleven have al- 
most a full complement of foreign teachers. 
Missionaries are being called back in con- 
tinually increasing numbers, according to a 
Secretary of the Protestant Episcopal Na- 
tional Council. 


OTHER EVENTS IN CHINA 


NDICATIONS were that the discussions 

for a loan between the South Manchuria 
Railway Company and J. P. Morgan & Co. 
had been dropped on account of the wide- 
spread and bitter objections voiced by all 
sections of China. The Department of 
State, late in December, gave out the infor- 
mation that it had not been definitely ad- 
vised that its attitude toward the loan 
would be sought, but that it held the im- 
pression that the bankers would not wish 
to proceed in the face of the popular disap- 
proval in China. This carefully worded ex- 
pression was interpreted as sufficient evi- 
dence that the State Department had de- 
cided not to approve the loan. In Tokio 
Mr. J. Yamamoto, President of the S. M. R., 
divulged the terms of the loan as providing 
for $30,000,000 gold at 6 per cent. issued at 
97. Although the banks might proceed 
without Government approval, they have 
uniformly refrained from such action. The 
South Manchuria Company’s officials had 
already made overtures also in London, 
but no definite developments were made 
public. The Nichi Nichi, a Japanese daily, 
published a report that the Japanese Gov- 


ernment had under contemplation new 
measures for the protection of the heavy 
investments of its citizens in China, said to 
total $430,000,000. A  sixty-three-mile 
branch of the S. M. R. from Chinchow, in 
the centre of the Japanese leased territory 
of Kwantung, Manchuria, northeast of 
Pitzuwo, was opened to traffic on Oct. 4. 

The China Express and Telegraph (Lon- 
don) published a statement that the Soviet 
Government was projecting a loan of $40,- 
000,000 gold to Mongolia for the construc- 
tion of a strategic railway from Kiakhta to 
Urga and thence to the frontier of Sinkiang. 

Shantung and Chihli Provinces in North 
China were suffering from famine over con- 
siderable areas. Very poor crops and civil 
warfare combined to endanger the lives of 
some 9,000,000 people. The China Interna- 
tional Famine Relief Commission appealed 
for aid to the American Red Cross and mis- 
sionary societies broadcast similar appeals. 

In the Province of Fengtien, Manchuria, 
the Civil Governor issued orders to the vil- 
lage headmen to prevent sales of land to 
Japanese and to cancel all contracts of sale 
in process of culmination. 
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EVENTS IN JAPAN 


MPEROR HIROHITO opened the fifty- 
fourth session of the Diet with a for- 
mal address to members of both Houses, 
read personally in the House of Peers on 
Dec. 26, 1927. After passing a bill provid- 
ing for the anticipated expenses of corona- 
tion, which will take place in November, 
1928, the two Houses adjourned until Jan. 
18. The Cabinet is Seiyukai, which party 
does not command a majority in the House 
of Representatives. Although the Cabinet 
is not constitutionally responsible to either 
House of the Diet, it finds the process of 
legislation extremely difficult in the face 
of a hostile majority in the lower House. 
It may, therefore, resort to a general elec- 
tion before the Summer, when the next reg- 
ular election for members of the lower 
House must take place unless a new House 
is elected before that time. Such action 
was likely only under special necessity, 
since the forthcoming general election will 
be the first to be held under the Manhood 
Suffrage law, enacted in 1925, and the Gov- 
ernment wishes to make the fullest possible 
preparations toward its success. 
An informal request by the Western 
Union Cable Company for permission to 
cable at Hakodate 


land its projected new 
in Northern Japan met with an unfavorable 
response from the Department of Communi- 
cations on the technical ground that the 
Japanese law forbids foreign telegraph com- 


panies to operate in Japan. As this provi- 
sion has been waived on previous occasions, 
hope was entertained that diplomatic efforts 
might be successful in a formal request for 
facilities. 

Japan’s and the Far East’s first subway 
was opened to traffic on Dec. 30, 1927. It 
runs from Ufo to Asakusa in Tokio, a dis- 
tance of one and a half miles, at fare of 10 
sen (5 cents). Difficulty was experienced 
getting passengers to leave the trains, so 
greatly did they enjoy the new sensation. 

A report of the Reconstruction Bureau 
revealed that on Oct. 1, 1927, approximately 
400,000,000 yen had been expended since 
the great earthquake of 1923 upon the re- 
building of Tokio and Yokohama, about half 
of the total destined to be devoted to recon- 
struction in those cities by the National and 
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Municipal Governments. Greatly improved 
cities are rising from the ashes of a terri- 
ble disaster. 

The Government found difficulty in per- 
suading the stronger banks to invest their 
surplus stocks of cash in business enter- 
prises. The banks, still apprehensive after 
the panic of last Spring, preferred to buy 
Government bonds. The sale of the latter 
was suspended. In their place bonds of the 
Hypothec, the Industrial and the Agricul- 
tural banks were to be issued and the funds 
obtained placed at the disposal of farmers, 
manufacturers and business houses. The 
yen continued weak, due largely, according 
to the Minister of Finance, to lack of for. 
eign confidence and heavy foreign sales 
of yen. 

Japanese editors are giving much atten- 
tion to the naval building program of the 
American Government. The e¢itor of 
Kokumin wrote recently that: “Since the 
breakdown of the Geneva Conference the 
United States has directed her efforts to 
the expansion of her air forces and navy 
in the Pacific. * * * The promoter oi 
the Tripartite Conference is the first to 
undertake the expansion of its fleets.” A 
Chugai Shogy editorial contained the state: 
ment that: “It is plain that the United 
States entertains an intention to increase 
her armaments. If the United States really 
intends to carry out her plan of a larger 
army and navy, it will be regrettable for 
the sake of world peace. She possesses the 
greatest wealth in the world, and also she 
has the largest army and navy [!] and we 
do not see any necessity for increasing her 
armaments.” The Japan Chronicle para- 
phrased the Osaka Mainichi as saying edi 
torially that: “America was the first to 
turn her attention to the construction of 
warships after the Geneva Conference. 
* * * This attitude on the part of 
America has stimulated Britain’s desire to 
build new vessels. * * * Their present 
attitude * * * must be construed as 
reflecting their desire to secure a high and 
favorable ratio for their navies at a future 
conference. Nothing disappoints the hopes 
of disarmament more sadly than this frame 
of mind.” 
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Carry the flag to EUROPE 


A young American displaying fine qualities, innate courage and 
daring, for the first time in history carried the National Emblem 
in the air from the New World to the Old. The modesty which en- 
deared Colonel Lindbergh to Europe made him the ideal flag-bearer 
from one nation to all others, spreading the true American spirit. 


Travel abroad, is carrying the flag and winning friendship. 
Thos. Cook & Son have had 87 years experience in every detail 
of travel throughout the world. Cook’s Organization is a practical 
and efficient body — with 100 offices operating in Europe alone. 


INDEPENDENT TRAVEL at all seasons. The perfect 
combination of freedom from care and freedom of route. With 
or without Courier. 


ESCORTED TOURS of small groups, leisurely travel, best known 
hotels. Eatly spring and summer sailings. Program No. 32. 


POPULAR TOURS—“The Economical Way.” Attractive itiner- 
aries, moderate priced hotels, Tourist Cabin sailings. Program No. 10. 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS offering college credit. Study groups 
in art, music, French, German, Spanish, and English Literature 
under competent leadership. Program No. 15. 


C™a? 
Annual Summer Cruise Around the Mediterranean on the 


S. S. California — July 3 to August 30. 


Motor Tours Airplane Tours Steamship Tickets 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NewYork Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington Chicago St.Louis SanFrancisco LosAngeles Portland,Ore. Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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Tue ROOSEVELT affords an abode whose 
gracious hospitality, distinguished cuisine 
and thoughtful service make it the pre- 
ferred stopping place of those who wish 
to be “at home” when travel draws them 
away from fireside comforts. 


1100 Rooms — Single or En Suite 
BEN BERNIE 
and his Roosevelt Orchestra 


a . ‘ e 
Write for a complimentary copy of ‘‘Rooseveltiana’’, 
containing interesting anecdotes in story and picture, from 

the life of the great American. 


oa 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


EDWARD CLINTON FOGG—Managing Director 





_IN 1928 
series of comprehensive tours 


priced to suit all 
SPECIAL HIGH GRADE TOURS 
Departure June i16th and 


The best in travel. 

‘Oth. Limited to twelve persons. 

SELECT TOURS leaving June and July by finest 
steamers. Included in this attractive series are 
the principal European Capitals, Swiss passes, 
the beautiful Dolomites, Route des Alpes, St. 
Moritz, Italian Lakes, Scotland, English Lakes, 
&e. Limit 15. 

"NIQUE SWISS-BLACK FOREST TOUR— 
eatures; Dutch Canals, the Black Forest, 
IXlausen Pass, Gorge of Tamina, the Engadine, 
lurka and Grimsel Passes, Gornergrat, Swiss- 

Route des Alpes, Grand St. 


An attractive 


Italian Lakes, 
Bernard Pass and the French Chateaux. 

ERITISH ISLES TOUR, Irish Lakes, Mountains 
and Lakes of Wales, English Lakes, Mountains, 
Canals and Lakes of Scotland; by motor 
through the Cathedral Cities and charming 
Devonshire. TLimit 15. 

MODERATE-PRICED TOURS, The best in 
their class. Comprehensive itineraries. Limit 20. 

“PUDENT CLASS TOUR. Sixty-one days. Only 
$075. <All expenses. Limit 25, 

Write for Booklet C-1, 

NORWAY. Best of Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark, including cruise to the North Cape. The 
Ideal Way. Strictly limited. Booklet C-2. 

INDEPENDENT TRAVEL, Itineraries arranged, 
covering transportation, hotels, sight-seeing, 
guides, tips, transfers, taxes. Steamship Tickets 
secured at tariff rates. Correspondence invited. 

ALASKA AND PACIFIC COAST TOURS. The 
best in American Travel. Booklet C-3. 
GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD 

INCORPORATED—Established 1891. 


8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Phila. Office 21% South 17th St. 
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Continued from Page xxxili. 


allied cause, offered under the guise of a §p. 
cialistic article, while in reality an expression 
of unbounded spite and venom toward the 
countries, including America, which opposed 
Germany in the war? ANDERSON Woops, 
New York City. 
a * * 
RELIGION OF MEXICAN INDIANS 

To the Editor of Current History: 

Mr. Martens states in the November issue 
that the Mexican Indians are indifferent to 
the persecutions against their faith because, at 
heart, they are no more Christians in any 
serious sense of the word than they were in 
the days of Montezuma and that “to this day, 
despite missionary effort, the Savior of the 
Hopi Indians of Arizona is a Red Christ, born 
of an Indian Virgin.” 

I have before me a letter from a Mexican 
missionary, written to his Bishop exiled in 
Texas. This is what he said: “In the coun- 
try I find less desolation than in the urban 
districts, but I find the devotion to the Church 
strong everywhere and a longing for religious 
exercise. I have baptized numbers of chil- 
dren in different parishes, among them few 
children more than fifteen days of age. The 
people seem to have developed a special sense 
for discovering the place where a priest is 
to be found. I can say the same with regard 
to marriages as I have said with regard to 
baptisms. Very few except innocent childrei 
have died without the sacraments. Wheneve: 
I arrive at any range or village I find it dif- 
ficult to refuse the generous gifts with which 
the people in their joy overwhelm me. At 
nights I teach catechism. The people lov: 
to be told about our Lord and His mothev. 
Whenever it is possible to expose the Blesse’ 
Sacrament, great crowds gather.” 

It seems to me that Mr. Martens would be 
nearer the truth by saying that the Indians 
are not indifferent to their faith, but are 4: 
yet unable to overcome the obstacles in thei: 
way. We can give other reasons which ret- 
der unsuccessful their attempts to repres 
persecution against their religion. They hav 
to struggle with a Government strongly orga! 
ized, which makes use of any means to sup- 
press the most legitimate opposition of 4 
people who have not learned yet how to us? 
their political rights. EDWARD Manri0N. 

Barton, Vt. 

ok * * 

Peter Keyser of the Provisional School of 
Agriculture, Alberta, Canada, writes as fol: 
lows: “I take great pleasure in congratulat- 
ing you and the staff of your eminent mag* 
zine. Graduate of a European university 


Continued on Page xxxviil. 
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UNIVERSITY 
and 
GENERAL TOURS 
EUROPE 


College courses with college credit 
in European History. 

For full information address 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, INC. 
Mors. University Tours, 

110 East 42 St., New York City. 


Booklet 
200 Allen 
Plan 
Tours 
FREE. 
a en 


ne. 
154 Boylston 
St., Boston 


CURRENT HIS- 
TORY Magazine will 
supply those interested 
with descriptive folders, 
or information may be 
obtained by writing to 
advertisers. 


When corresponding 
with advertisers, please 


mention CURRENT 
HISTORY. 


British Isles 


aii h France, Spain 


Expenses H} Belgium, Holland 


SY A Italy 


265 Colleges 
Represented in 1927 


Plan Now Your Trip to 


EUROPE 


Escorted Tours and Independent 
Inclusive Travel arranged by an or- 
ganization specializing in HBuropean 
Travel exclusively. 

Maximum Service—Minimum Cost 
Send for booklet and full details. 


EXPRESS TOURING CO. 


358 Fifth Avenue New York 


FUROPE - 1928 


Student Tours from $275 


Select Summer Tours from $775 
PRIVATE MOTOR TOURS 
Steamship tickets to all parts of the world. 
Cruises: Mediterranean, West Indies, 
Bermuda 
STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave., New York 
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50 Spring and Summer Tours to 


EUROPE 


Delightful Old World Routes 


Extensive Motoring & Sightseeing 
Small Parties, Low Prices 


Send for Booklet 


Cruises to 


The MEDITERRANEAN 


Sailing April and June 
with Tours through 
EUROPE AND NEAR EAST 
Famous Lecturers, Low Prices 
Send for Booklet 

TEMPLES) 


443-A Park Square Building, Boston 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


If it’s about a 


STELLA POLARIS 
NORWAY CRUISE 


write us for full information 
and details. 
Early booking advised. 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
53 Chambers Street, New York 
Tel.: Worth 2723. 





COMPLETE week 





by week 


What Will Business— Finance— 
Industry Be in 1928 ? 





resume for the business man, 
banker and investor is given every 
Friday in The Annalist, the 
journal of Finance, Commerce 
and Economics published by The 
New York Times Company. 
Leroy W. Campbell, President, 
The City Bank & Trust Company, 
Hartford, Conn., says: “The An- 
nalist ts read by the senior officers 
of this bank for the express purpose 


of being informed on the financial 
and mercantile trends, new security 
offerings, and stock and bond fluc- 
tuations; in addition, tt has been 
our experience that some very in- 
teresting articles appear each week 
im your publication giving expert 
information on subjects of Invest- 
ing, Banking, and kindred lines. 

“The fact that your advertise- 
ments contain information ts what 
causes us to follow faithfully 
through each page.” 


The ANNALIST 


Published every Friday by The New York Times Company, Times Square, New York 
Yearly subscription, including the Quarterly Surveys and The Annual Number, $5.00 
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WHEN MARCH COMES 


Roaring In Like a Lion—It 
May Not Go Out Like a Lamb 


There are always days and weeks of cold, 
bleak, wintry weather, when cold winds 
howl, when you wait longingly for soft 
Spring breezes, warm sunshine, for the sight 
of Spring flowers peeping out, bringing glad- 
ness to your heart, 


WHY WAIT FOR IT 


when SOUTH AFRICA, the land of mellow 
sunshine, romance, mystery and wonder 
beckons you? 


While March winds are blowing Winter out 
with snow, rain and freezing blasts, you 
ean reve! in the sunshine of this wonder- 
land of warmth and beauty—of glorious 
flowers and luxurious fruits. If comfort, 
gayety and sport lure you—if majestic 
scenery thrills you and age-old mysteries 
awe you—come to SOUTH AFRICA. 


You will find many things you have never 
seen and can only find in this ancient land, 
famous for its legendary history. 


Great Diamond Mines 
Mile Deep Gold Fields 
Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 
The Magic Cango Caves 
Barbaric Bantu War Dances 
Quaint Kaffir Kraals 
The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
Wonderful Victoria Falls 
Speedy, Preening Ostriches 
Kruger Big Game Park 
and Glorious Cape Peninsula. 
Surf bathing on unrivaled sea beaches. 
Sea angling from rock bound coasts for the 
finest sporting fish of the world. 
Trout fishing in golden rivers—the angler’s 
paradise. 
Yolf on sporty courses nidst nearby tower- 
ing mountains. 
Year round outdoor tennis on fast, true, ant- 
heap courts. 
You travel on comfortable railroads 
or along fine motor roads, with 
modern hotels to rest in, 
Write for detailed information and 
free booklet, ‘‘Résumé of South 
Africa,’ or send 12c (to cover post- 
age) for fully illustrated travel 2 
literature. 


South African Gov't Bureau 
657-11 Broadway, New York City 
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with a degree in Political Economy, I have 
read for three years practically every article 
appearing in CURRENT History. It is the best 
magazine of its kind for those who are inter- 
ested in ‘up-to-date’ international policy.” 
* * * 
AN ANSWER TO SIR ARTHUR KEITH 

To the Editor of Current History: 


Sir Arthur Keith, whose address on Dar- 
winism appeared in the October issue, asserts 
that there are only fossil traces of emerging 
anthropoids in strata older than the Miocene 
and his theory—“definite and irrefutable”’— 
of man’s evolution from an ape-like being, 
starts absolutely from the Miocene, the fif- 
teenth story of the building of the earth, the 
eighteenth story being our present period. 
However, the latest evidences in North Amer- 
ica seem to upset this theory. I refer to: 
(1) The discovery of a perfectly formed 
human lower left second molar tooth in the 
Fort Union layer of the Eocene period—the 
twelfth story—at Bear Creek, Montana, by 
Dr. J. C. F. Siegfriedt in 1926 and described 
by Dr. E. E. Free in The Week’s Science. 

(2) A fossilized shoe sole, neatly stitched, 
found by A. E. Knapp in Pershing City, Nev., 
January, 1927, in limestone of the Triassic 
Period—the ninth story—verified by the geol- 
ogists of the Rockefeller Foundation, New 
York. 

(3) The amazing discovery by Dr. Samuel 
Hubbard, Honorary Curator of Archaeology 
of the Oakland Museum, of a line drawing 
of a Dinosaur, upright and balanced on its 
tail, in the Hava Supai Canyon of Arizona, 
fifty miles from El Tovar Hotel, October, 1924. 
This pictograph is 40 feet above the present 
bed of the canyon, in an inaccessible position, 
to be reached only by the scaffold built by 
the Doheny Scientific Expedition. Verified 
by C. W. Gilmore, Curator of Paleontology, 
United States National Museum, its remote- 
ness, its inaccessibility, the carving done with 
a silex, dispel any supposition of a modern 
“plant,” not mentioning the impossibility of 
doing so without being found, watched and 
told on at once by the Indians of the Hava 
Supai Agency, fifteen miles down the canyon. 
The Dinosaurs belonged to the Triassic Pe- 
riod—millions and millions of years before 
the first mammals and the Miocene of Keith. 
Who carved, then and there, this sculpture? 

R. AUZIAS DE TURENNE, A.B., A. E. M. I. 

Seattle, Wash. 

* * oo 

Dr. J. Simon of New York City writes: “I 
read your December number with keenest in- 
terest, especially the clear truth undauntedly 
announced by Dr. Kirchwey. May I suggest 
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a similar symposium on divorce—a phenome- 
non of equal importance in the gamut of so- 
cial ills?” 

* OO 


INDIA OBTAINS HEARING 
To the Editor of Current History: 


I wish to thank you for the publication of 
the article on India by Dr. Cornelius in the 
December issue of your paper. During recent 
years a feeling has been growing in India 
that many Americans are only too glad, for 
reasons unknown, to act as tools of the Brit- 
ish Government to spread anti-Indian prop- 
aganda and that there is virtually little 
chance for India to secure a hearing in Amer- 
ica. The publication of the article by Dr. 
Cornelius will dispel this idea to some extent. 
It will also help to promote friendly feeling 
between “Indian India” and America, which 
is most desirable. TARAKNATH DAS. 

New York City. 


* ** f 


Senor Hugo V. de Pena of the Uruguay 
Legation, Washington, D. C., writes to the 
Editor to point out that Senor JoséSerrato is 
no longer President of Uruguay as was stated 
in September CuRRENT History, inasmuch as 
his term of office expired on March 1, 1927, 


1928 XXxXix. 
and on the same day Dr. Juan Campisteguy 
assumed the Presidency of the Republic of 
Uruguay for the constitutional term of 1927- 
1931. 

* * * 

The article “Progress of Higher Education 
in the West,” by Andrew R. Boone, in the 
January issue, should be brought up to date as 
follows: Dr. James F. Zimmerman has suc- 
ceeded David S. Hill as President of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, and the library of the 
university has been completed and contains 
over 60,000 volumes instead of 50,000 as stated. 


* * * 


Donald Skeen of Eugene, Ore., referring to 
Professor Barnes’s article on "education in 


January CURRENT HIsTory, says: “How well 
Professor Barnes has stated the very evident 
truth of the situation, and how well his ideas 
appeal to the conscientious student and in- 
structor. Serving in both these capacities, I 
myself feel indebted to a competent writer 
who openly criticizes an existing order that 
can well benefit by such criticism.” The ar- 
ticle by Victor L. Berger, Mr. Skeen adds, 
“strikes me quite pleasantly, too, though I do 
not pretend to be Socialist (or otherwise) in 
sympathies. To these exponents of truth let 
us give praise, and more strength to them.” 
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SJHINE! There is more ro- 


iN; 
GERMANY 4 


o| mance woven into these five 
<<) lettersthan in any other word. 
“The most beautiful river in the 
world”, Walt Whitman called it. 
Go, dream in this wonderland of ro- 
mantic castles crowning melodious 


hills. Liveagain the fairytales thatonce 
enchanted you, the legends of the 
Nibelungen, of Siegfried and of 
Lohengrin. Visit Germany’s magnif- 
icent cathedral cities of thousand 
years’ historic fame, yet ever young, 
and unexcelled in hospitality. 


We will gladly send you, gratis, illustrated booklets and infor- 
mation on summer events, transportation, fares, hotels, spas, ete. 


GERMAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| Please send me Illustrated Travel 


Brochures on Beautiful Germany. 





World Finance—A Month's Survey 


By D. W. ELLSWORTH 


ASSISTANT Epitor oF The Annalist 


the re-establishment of the Italian lira 
on a gold basis. The final step was 
taken Dec. 21, 1927, when a Government de- 
cree fixed the value of the paper lira at 19 to 
the dollar (5.26 cents to the lira), 92.46 to the 
pound sterling and 3.66 to the gold lira. 
Earlier in 1927 a wave of speculative buy- 
ing carried the value of the lira in the New 
York market to 5.84% cents; at that point the 
Government, through its Foreign Exchange 
Institute, intervened, and from then on the 
market value fluctuated within comparatively 
narrow limits, so that stabilization was in 
fact, already achieved. Just before de jure 
stabilization the lira stood at 5.43, so that at 
5.26 the new par value is conservatively placed 
at a figure calculated to give Italian prices 
and consequently Italian internal trade the 
necessary stimulant to make the operation a 
success. Additional precautions consisted in 


[on outstanding event of the month was 


the procuring by Italy of credits aggregating 
$75,000,000 from the central banks of fourteen 
countries (most prominently from our Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and the Bank of England) 
and further credits amounting to $50,000,000 
from J. P. Morgan & Co. and other American 


and British banking houses. 

This action by Italy leaves France and 
Spain the only important countries of Europe 
which have not officially stabilized their cur- 
rencies. The principal countries which have 
returned to the gold standard are Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, Sweden, Hungary, Canada, 
Uruguay, Italy, Switzerland, Denmark, Fin- 
land, India, Chile, Belgium, Holland, Austria, 
Poland, Argentina and Colombia. De facto 
stabilization exists in France, Portugal, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Brazil, Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania. 

An interesting aftermath of S. Parker Gil- 
bert’s recent criticism of German extrava- 
gance, governmental and private, was the pub- 
lication of a manifesto, said to have been 
signed by leaders of organizations representa- 
tive of German industry and commerce, calling 
for centralization of all fiscal, financial and 
even industrial and commercial activities un- 
der the control of the Federal Government of 
Germany. “A unified economic and financial 
policy demands the strengthening of the Fed- 
eral Government’s powers,” asserts the mani- 
festo. “The Federal Government should and 
must have the responsibility for the construc- 
tion of financial policy.” It proposes that the 
Reich Finance Minister be vested with the 
right to veto increases (voted by the Reichs- 
tag and corresponding bodies) of his budget 
estimates and those submitted by the corre- 


sponding estimates of States and communes, 
with a right to veto in respect of State and 
municipal budgets before their submission to 
legislative bodies, and with the right to receive 
from the Governments of States and communes 
all necessary financial information. The man- 
ifesto condemns the increasing tax burdens, 
declares that steps must be vigorously taken 
to cut down production costs, assails the ex- 
travagance of States and communes and calls 
for drastic reduction of public payrolls. 

The annual report of S. Parker Gilbert, 
Agent General for Reparations, was made pub- 
lic on Dec. 16, 1927. Contrary to general ex- 
pectation, it was milder in tone than the pre- 
vious year’s report. The following are its 
chief points: 

1. In the third Dawes year, ended on Aug. 
21, 1927, Germany loyally fulfilled her obliga- 
tions under the Dawes Plan, paying in cash or 
in kind the annuity of 1,500,000,000 marks. 
There was no reason for apprehension as to 
payment of the annuity for the current Dawes 
year. 

2. Mr. Gilbert repeated his former criticisms 
of the German budgets for the eal year's 
1927 and 1928, condemning Govei iment ex- 
travagance, loose budgetary metho’s and the 
growing tendency to camouflage deficits by 
internal loans. He found, strangely enough, 
improvement in the 1929 budget, despite the 
fact that it called for an apparent total ex- 
penditure of 367,000,000 marks greater than 
that of the 1928 budget. 

3. Mr. Gilbert declared the Reich currency 
to be absolutely sound and asserted that busi- 
ness conditions were good, with production high 
and unemployment no longer a problem, but 
with prices too high and domestic consumption 
excessive. 

4, Mr. Gilbert noted the continued adverse 
foreign trade balance and observed that high 
foreign tariffs constituted the chief bar to in- 
creased German exports. 

5. Finally, and most importantly: “And 
as time goes on and practical experience ac- 
cumulates, it becomes always clearer that 
neither the reparation problem nor the other 
problems depending upon it will be solved until 
Germany has been given a definite task to 
perform on her own responsibility, without 
foreign supervision and without transfer pro- 
tection. This, I believe, is the principal lesson 
to be drawn from the past three years, and it 
should be constantly in the minds of all con- 
cerned as the execution of the plan continues 
to unfold.” 

Three changes in discount rates were an- 
nounced in December. On the 9th the Imperial 
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Bank of India raised its official rate from 5 
per cent. to 6 per cent., and on the 22d the rate 
was again increased to 7 per cent. On Dec. 
29 the Bank of France lowered its discount 
rate from 5 per cent. to 4 per cent. 

The reduction in the French bank rate 
seemed to be of special significance, since it 
apparently formed an additional link in a 
chain of events which indicated that France 
would return to the gold standard at an earlier 
date than formerly anticipated. It had been 
a generally accepted belief that formal sta- 
bilization would, for political reasons, be post- 
poned until after the elections in May, 1928. 
On Dec. 29, however, coincident with the re- 
duction in the discount rate, $10,000,000 in 
gold was exported from the United States for 
the account of the Bank of France, and dis- 
patches from Paris stated that $20,000,000 
more would be withdrawn by the Bank of 
France from New York. 

The French Government, according to The 
Journal of Commerce (New York) has, in fact, 
already completed its plans for returning to 
the gold basis and is expected to take the step 
early in 1928. The exchange holdings of the 
Bank of France in December amounted to 
about $1,250,000,000, and the available gold 
holdings were about $750,000,000, making a 
total coverage of about $2,000,000,000. The 
note circulation was about 55,000,000,000 
francs, which, at the current rate of exchange, 
would allow a coverage of about 90 per cent. 
in gold and foreign exchange. 

The outstanding feature of the domestic 
financial situation as the year 1927 came to a 
close was the continued heavy gold export 
movement and the efforts of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks to offset the tightening which 
these exports would normally have on the 
money market by additional open market pur- 
chases of Government securities. These ef- 
forts, on the whole, met with success, although 
it was clear that in December, allowing for 
seasonal influences, interest rates, both on 
Stock Exchange loans and on commercial 
loans, were somewhat stiffer than in the pre- 
ceding month. The returns of the combined 
Federal Reserve Banks also showed that mem- 
ber banks had had to increase their borrow- 
ings from the Federal Reserve Banks; in De- 
cember the average amount of discounts for 
member banks, allowing for normal seasonal 
changes, stood at the highest figure since Jan- 
uary, 1927, when the volume of business activ- 
ity was considerably greater. Another indi- 
cation of the changed state of affairs brought 
about by the outflow of gold was the recent 
decline in the reserve ratio, which for the last 
reporting date in 1927 stood at 66.8 per cent., 
as against 70.1 per cent. on the last reporting 
date of 1926. 

Theoretically the amount of Reserve Bank 
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credit in use varies from month to month and 
from week to week roughly in proportion to 
the amount of money in circulation. The ef. 
fect of recent heavy purchases of Government 
securities by the Federal Reserve Banks was, 
however, to increase sharply the amount of 
Reserve Bank credit in use, despite the fact 
that the amount of money in circulation, be- 
cause of declining business activity, had been 
decreasing. 

In December, 1927, according to preliminary 
figures compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, there was a net export balance 
of gold amounting to $67,000,000. There was 
also an increase of $6,000,000 in the amount 
of gold earmarked for foreign account, so 
that the net loss of gold for the month amount- 
ed to slightly under $73,000,000. In the entire 
year 1927 the total loss of gold suffered by the 
United States amounted to about $151,000,000. 
In actual gold movement there was a net im- 
port balance of about $7,000,000, the loss of 
gold being accounted for by the earmarking 
for foreign account in the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York of about $158,000,000, 
which brought the total amount of earmarked 
gold in this country at the end of 1927 to ap- 
proximately $200,000,000. 

Foreign exchange rates rose further during 
the first half of December, quotations on sev- 
eral foreign currencies reaching their gold ex- 
port points in the New York market. Conse- 
quently the movement of gold to other coun- 
tries became broader than in November. In 
the last four months of 1927 gold was shipped 
from the United States to thirteen foreign 
countries, with the largest amounts going to 
Argentina, Brazil and Germany. 

The year 1927 came to a close with stock 
prices at the highest level in history, and, 
curiously enough, with the rate of general 
business activity at the lowest point since the 
depression of 1924. It was, of course, no new 
experience for stock prices to advance in the 
face of declining business activity, yet the dis- 
parity was so great that it is safe to say that 
1927 was one of the most unusual years in the 
economic history of the country. 

In view of that circumstance, it was perhaps 
natural to find the year-end forecasters of con- 
ditions in 1928 divided into two well-defined 
camps. The optimists pointed out that our 
abundant credit resources had not been used 
as a basis for inflation of commodity prices, 
that inventories were low and that the produc- 
tion of basic commodities had been closely ad- 
justed to demand. For them the turn in the 
gold tide was cause for no concern: “There 
can be no doubt that the United States coula 
lose up to $1,000,000,000 in gold without dis- 
rupting the credit structure, if that were the 
question. This country’s monetary gold, be- 
fore the war, under an inelastic banking sys- 
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tem, totaled $2,000,000,000. ' Elasticity in the 
banking machinery makes a given amount of 
gold do more work. We now have the Federal 
Reserve System and $4,500,000,000 of gold. 
Before the war we had 23 per cent. of the 
world’s monetary gold. Now, in addition to 
elasticity, we have 45 per cent.” 

The pessimists, on the contrary, pointed to 
the growing intensity of competition which 
was resulting in the narrowing of profit mar- 
gins so that industrial net earnings could be 
maintained on a satisfactory scale only on the 
basis of quantity production, which in turn 
was resulting in the expansion of plant facili- 
ties to a degree far in excess of actual require- 
ments. Under these circumstances smaller 
concerns were finding themselves at a disad- 
vantage in the competitive struggle and event- 
ually would themselves have to merge into 
larger units or fail. (Commercial failures in 
1927 were numerically the second largest on 
record.) Admitting that there had been no 
inflation of commodity prices, the pessimists 
pointed to the huge expansion in bank credit 
and the potential dangers which lay in the 
uses to which it had been put. At the end of 
1927, for example, commercial loans of report- 
ing member banks were slightly lower than at 
the end of 1926, but loans on stocks and bonds 
and investments each stood more than $800,- 
000,000 higher than at the end of 1926. The 
annual report of the Controller of the Currency 
for the year ended June 30, 1927, shows that 
commercial loans (other than real estate loans) 
of all member banks of the reserve system de- 
creased $230,000,000, while real estate loans 
increased $276,000,000, security loans increased 
$835,000,000 and investments increased $695,- 
000,000. 

The growth of loans and investments at the 
reporting member banks during 1927 was ac- 
companied by an increase of about $1,400,000,- 
000 in the banks’ combined net demand and 
time deposits, demand deposits showing an 
Increase of $738,000,000 and time deposits an 
increase of $655,000,000 for the year. This 
imerease in time deposits was In contrast with 
the two preceding years, when the volume of 
demand deposits remained constant, while 
ume deposits increased steadily. The continu- 
ous growth in time deposits in recent years, 
which has considerably increased their pro- 
portion to total deposits, has been an impor- 
tant factor in enabling the member banks 
to increase their loans and investments in the 
past five years by about $8,600,000,000 on a 
basis of $445,000,000 added to their reserve 
balances, This expansion of bank credit dur- 
Ing the past five years at the rate of about 
$19 of credit to $1 of reserves has reduced 
- average reserves held by member banks 

tom 8.1 per cent. to 7.3 per cent. of the de- 
Posits subject to reserve requirements. 
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T was a hostile world, with 
civilized man huddled in a 
small and not-too-safe corner! 


Beyond, enormous monsters 
bared huge teeth, spat flames 
and slapped the waters with 
mountainous flukes. 


Legends, neatly inscribed in 
Latin, told of fearful hurricanes 
and of malicious demons who 
lay in wait for unwary mariners. 


And most men of the early six- 
teenth century, who saw these 
things on their maps, really 
believed in them. Columbus’ 
crew, but a little before, had had 
to be recruited from unwilling 
Jandsmen, who looked upon their 
conscription for the voyage as a 
sentence of death. 


lt was the unknown that 
terrified! And as the unknown 
dwindled, as sea after sea, con- 
tinent after continent, was ex- 
plored and charted, the earth 
took on a friendlier aspect. 


No longer are maps so made 
as to strike fear into the timid 
reader’s heart. Modern maps 
beckon us on, each one an invi- 
tation to voyage, in reality or 
in imagination. 
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are as full of charm and cultural 
value as the world’s best books! 
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